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BUDDHIST REVIEW 


Vou. III. FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1ogr1. No. 1. 


Che Late King of Siam. 


Ir is our melancholy duty to record the death of our 
esteemed Patron, His Majesty Somdeth Phra Paraminda 
Maha Chulalonkorn, King of Siam. For several years 
he had been--a. martyr to chronic nephritis, and on 
Monday, October 17th last, he became very ill. Four 
days later uremia poisoning set in, and on Saturday, 
October 22nd, he fell into a comatose state, passing 
peacefully away at 12.40 early on Sunday morning, 
October 23rd. 

For centuries the Siamese race has been one of the 
most powerful in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and at an 
early date they made extensive conquests from Burma, 
Pegu, Annam, and the Malay States. They subjugated 
the Laos kingdom round Vien-Chang and Luang- 
Prabang, and fixed their capital at Ayuthia on the great 
river Menam. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Burma organised 
a formidable expedition against her sister country, 
captured and destroyed Ayuthia, and overthrew the old 
dynasty. A deliverer arose, marched southward and 
founded a new capital at Bangkok, only sixteen miles 
from the sea. In 1824 a usurper seized the throne, and 
from that date until 1851 the late King’s father, Prince 
Mongkut, in the peaceful seclusion of a Buddhist monas- 
tery, studied history, science and the English language 
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and literature. Called to the throne in 1851, King 
Mongkut at once began to labour for the development 
and enlightenment of Siam. Treaties were concluded 
with several European Powers, and steps were taken to 
ensure a good modern education for the young princes 
of his house. Prince Chulalonkorn was born on Septem- 
ber 21st, 1853, and on the death of his father in 1868, 
brought about by a too great zeal in watching the solar 
eclipse of that year, he ascended the throne, and was 
proclaimed King on October 1st while he was yet a 
stripling of but fifteen years. 

The great Suriwongse family ably supported him, and 
a real effort was made to usher in a period of progress 
and good government. As a child, King Chulalonkorn 
had been carefully trained by an American lady who 
taught him, not only the English language, but inspired 
him with a desire to emulate the virility and self-reliance 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. His gifts were many. He 
was an expert fencer, a skilful rider, an adept at music, 
and a poet and dramatist of no mean order. He 
encouraged his brothers and his nephews to travel, in 
order that with the knowledge so gained they might 
co-operate with their august relative in the government 
ofthe country. In 1870 the young King himself visited 
India, and memories still linger of the splendid reception 
accorded him by the late lamented Lord Mayo, who 
watched over him with all the care of a father for a son. 

From 1872 to 1891 Dr. Peter Gowan, of Edinburgh, 
resided at Bangkok, and was the willing adviser of the 
King in all matters concerning the education of his sons. 
The whole administration was reformed. New roads 
were made, and numerous houses and public buildings, 
some of them combining Siamese gracefulness with 
European solidity, were constructed of brick and stone. 
An efficient police system was established ; the Post 
Office reorganised under the supervision of German 
officials, and Siam entered the comity of nations by 
joining the Postal Union. 

The country was surveyed, English teachers were 
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encouraged to settle, and some English ladies were called 
upon to supervise the education of Siamese girls. At 
the present time education is under the able direction of 
Prince Damrong, and Bangkok can boast of seven or 
eight first class English schools devoted to the instruction 
of our Siamese sisters. 

Christianity is everywhere tolerated, and its efforts on 
behalf of education and medicine found in the late King 
a warm supporter. Readers of The Buddhist Review 
will recall the noble anecdote culled from the Christian 
Globe, and printed in our “Notes and News” a year 
ago. On that occasion the King said, referring to the 
cremation of Mr. Strobel, “Siam is tolerant, and what- 
ever faith a man who serves this Government may 
hold, whether he be a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, or a 
Christian, when we come to express our appreciation 
of his services in the last sad rites shown him, his faith 
shall be respected.” 

Foreign policy was one of the late King’s chief cares. 
A Legation was established in London, and his half- 
brother Prince Devawongse, at one time head of the 
Treasury, assumed control of the Siamese Foreign Office. 
The King periodically visited the different portions of 
his kingdom, established the nucleus of an army, which 
now numbers 26,000 men, and the Danish Commodore 
de Richelieu came from Copenhagen to organise the 
navy. 

A Cabinet of twelve, formed from the heads of the 
various Government Departments, was installed in 1891, 
and since 1895 a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Ministers, eight Royal Princes, and over twenty members 
nominated by the King, has ruled the fortunes of the 
State. 

In 1893 occurred the great sorrow of the King’s life. 
During his temporary retirement from the sterner duties 
of State affairs a dispute arose with France, and on 
April roth French gunboats appeared in the Menam, 
cleared for action and threatened to bombard Bangkok. 
Paknam was attacked, Chantabun occupied, and peace 
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was only purchased by the sacrifice of 50,000 square 
miles of territory. 

To add to his anxiety the first Crown Prince died two 
years later, and the present King, born on January Ist, 
1880, and known as Prince Somdetch Chaufa Maha 
Vajiravudh, was proclaimed as his successor. 

In 1896 Great Britain and France agreed to guarantee 
the integrity of the Menam valley, and in 1904 Chantabun 
was restored to Siam, but the port of Krat was retained, 
and the Provinces of Melupre and Bussac became 
definitely French. Three years later Battambang, Siem- 
reap, and Angkor on the Cambodian border were ceded 
to France, who restored Krat and granted to Siam the 
much-coveted privilege of dealing with French offenders. 
in the Siamese courts. In 1909 Great Britain made a 
similar concession, and took over the Malay States of 
Kelantan, Tringanu, Kedah, Perlis, and the adjacent 
islands. 

Such losses were indeed grievous, but there is one ray 
of comfort. The best provinces have been preserved, 
and we fervently hope that Maung T’a1, the Land of the 
Free, with her 200,000 square miles of territory and her 
six and a quarter millions of people, will prosper and be 
a blessing among the nations of the earth. 

King Chulalonkorn, ‘‘ the very modern Sovereign of a 
very ancient Asiatic Kingdom,” had one of the most 
difficult parts to play, and he played it well. In depth 
of insight he may be compared with that other great 
Buddhist ruler, the Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan. But 
Siam’s danger was the greater. Japan is insular, filled 
with a more or less homogeneous population, and pro- 
tected by that great natural rampart, the sea. Siam, on 
the other hand, is a continental country with a mixed 
population, assailable by large armies, and is hemmed in 
by two of the mightiest powers on earth. Thanks to the 
late King, she is still free, and is the most prosperous 
and progressive state of continental Asia. 

In his later life he travelled much. He visited Rome, 
Vienna, Paris, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, where he 
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was cordially received, and we all remember his second 
visit to England when King Edward received him as 
an honoured guest at Windsor Castle. 

From his earliest manhood he determined, as the 
Times remarks, “that the young princes of his family 
should have the fullest possible training for helping in 
the good governance of their country, and should obtain 
the strongest incentive to a real devotion to that work as 
their purpose in life, by studying at first hand all the best 
things that have been attempted in Europe, and especially 
in England, in the modern arts of government and 
administration, and should have full opportunities for 
gaining a true conception of the ideals of public duty and 
patriotic service.”’ 

In England, Germany, France, and Russia, these 
young men have been educated. Their successes in our 
great public schools and universities have been such as 
would make any father proud. The new King was sent 
to England at the age of twelve and placed under the 
care of Mr. Basil Thomson, son of a former Archbishop 
of York. He then went to Sandhurst under Colonel 
Hume, whose experience as a member of the staff of 
Lord Roberts in India and South Africa was at the 
young Prince’s command. He served as a cadet at 
Potsdam, and for a time he was in the Durham Light 
Infantry at Aldershot. His training was completed with 
a year at Oxford. | 

For twenty-six years Admiral de Richelieu was King 
Chulalonkorn’s intimate friend, and great was the old 
sailor’s grief when the news of his master’s death reached 
Copenhagen. To a correspondent he said: ‘ King 
Chulalonkorn was the father of his people, the creator of 
modern Siam, and one of the most clever monarchs of 
our time; but more than that, he was the most just and 
honest man I ever met. He has never been unjust toa 
single human being.”’ 

Throughout his life he was devoted to the Teaching 
of the Buddha, the Religion of Enlightenment. With a 
paternal care he made yearly pilgrimages to the chief 
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centres of Buddhist learning and worship, paid for the 
printing in Siamese characters of a complete edition of 
the Pali Buddhist Scriptures, and sent help to England 
in the shape of support to the Pali Text Society, and a 
subsidy towards the expenses of printing an English 
version of some of the Dialogues of the Buddha. 

Quiet, amiable and unassuming, he was in every sense 
a gentleman, a model king, and the new King in his 
difficult task carries with him the sympathies, not only 
of Buddhists in the East and the West, but of everyone 
who is proud to be called a lover of humanity. 
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Christian and Buddhist Reasons 
for Virtue. 


One of the most important points on which Christians 
and those who study the Buddhist teaching disagree is 
the great question as to what are the incentives to lead 
a virtuous life, and what are the strongest and most 
efficacious reasons for doing so? In otker words, what 
motives appeal most surely and undeniably to mankind, 
and lead most easily to the best results ? 

To-day the world demands a reason for all its acts. A 
reason which, when compared with others, is least open to 
controversy, is most securely founded on known facts, 
and, above all, asks as little as possible of mere faith, will 
ultimately triumph over all other arguments. Faith, in 
an age when philosophy and science are developing daily, 
and explaining away so many of our old beliefs, must be 
reduced to a minimum in all religions. That religion 
which asks for faith only in questions to which there can 
be no scientific answer, or says openly such and such 
questions are unanswerable, is bound to live the longest. 

In this question as to why we should lead a virtuous 
life, faith, which is the premise to all Christian appeals on 
the subject, can most easily be replaced by reason and 
facts, and the insistence on faith where reason should rule 
is causing Christianity to lose its hold on mankind. It 
fails to answer certain simple questions, and gives far- 
fetched reasons where plain logic is asked for. It tells 
its followers that they should be good through faith, but 
where that faith is lacking, what becomes of the reason 
Once such a state is reached, it is easy to say there is no 
reason why a man or a woman should not do everything 
that is most convenient, as long as it amuses and brings 
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no trouble. Again, Christianity says, ‘Be good for the 
sake of Jesus Christ,” but to-day the number of people 
who believe in Christ as a god who can be affected by 
our deeds is rapidly diminishing. Even amongst those 
who have the necessary faith, there are some who ask 
how a god can be affected by the deeds of miserable 
short-lived creatures, which are as nothing compared 
with the immensity of the universe. 

The world to-day needs some tangible reason for wha 
it does, and and he who acts virtuously from any purely 
abstract moral sentiment is hard to find. The priests 
have realised that preaching right living because Christ 
died for us, and asking that as a return for what he did, 
has little effect on modern congregations. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate, for it was a high and noble reason, and all 
such is precious in this world where so much evil abounds, 
Having realised the position, they make their appeal 
from another standpoint: ‘“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness ; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” This is the foundation of modern 
Christian doctrine, and stress is laid on every point which 
tends to strengthen the argument. 

Heaven ts held out as the goal, and we are told to live 
good lives in order to gain it as a recompense. Weare 
in the position of children bribed by presents, but when 
the child attains reason he will inevitably ask why. If 
no sufficient reason has been given, and disobedience 
happens to amuse him, the distant prospect of reward 
will not seem particularly tempting. 

Why do so many people embrace the monastic life in 
the Christian Church? Certainly not, except in rare 
cases, merely from the wish to leada holy life, but because 
they think it the easiest and surest way to Heaven. They 
endeavour to banish all temptation, and to avoid any 
risk of losing their prize. If, one day, they were all 
suddenly shown, in a way admitting of no possible doubt, 
that their Heaven is a chimera, how many would be 
found in the convents and monasteries ? 

We have spoken only of the monastic system as an 
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extreme case, but the same reasons are urged upon the 
laity. Hell has become a sort of myth ; the Church can 
no longer hold out its horrors and work upon our fears, 
and the glories of the recompense in Heaven have to be 
made doubly wonderful in order to act as an incentive to 
righteousness. Even then the question arises, If the 
fear of earthly laws were removed, how many would 
still walk in the paths of virtue with the hope of Heaven 
as their sole motive ? 

These doctrines are of the essence of Christianity. Did 
not Jesus come to preach the Kingdom of God? Has he 
not Himself shown, over and over again, how those who 
follow his teaching will be rewarded? In the Gospel of 
John we are told, ‘“ For the hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” The term “eternal 
damnation ” has been changed to suit the times into a 
period more or less long of purgatory, but essentially that 
is the standpoint from which Christian ministers appeal. 
In the Gospel of Luke (ch. xiv.) the same idea appears 
in parable form. One should, we are told, not invite to 
a feast the rich and powerful, for they can return a kind- 
ness, but those from whom no advantage can be gained 
here below, for he will be rewarded above. The parables 
of the “Ten Pounds” (Luke, ch. xix.), and of the 
‘Vineyard and the Husbandmen” (Mark, ch. xii.), are 
but two more instances, out of many, in which it is clearly 
shown that every man will be judged by God, and 
rewarded or punished according to His satisfaction or 
displeasure. Seeing that Christ himself taught these 
things, Christian ministers have every right to emphasise 
them, and they still certainly produce the desired effect 
in many cases, notably among the poor and many of the 
middle class. When the poor in the towns come into 
contact with the ideas of socialism, and thinkers among 
the higher classes tear themselves away from the old 
beliefs, or feel they have gone beyond them, the appeal is 
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vain, and they are left without help or guidance in the 
battle of life. 

In the work entitled ‘‘ The Creed of the Buddha,” the 
question was raised, whether it was not a little unfair that 
man should be given only this one poor chance of working 
out his eternal salvation or damnation. When we com- 
pare the length of our life with eternity, it appears to be 
a mere breath. The one-day life of a butterfly is long, 
judged by*our standards, as compared with what our lives 
are, judged by eternity. Yet in that short time we are 
told that the deeds done by us or left undone are of such 
importance that our eternal destiny is determined by 
them. A human judge would not punish or reward a 
man eternally on the record of one such short life as 
ours, but a divine judge, all-knowing and all-compre- 
hending, the incorporation of perfect justice, is credited 
with such acts, 

It is also pointed out that the whole argument, from 
beginning to end, lays itself open to the comment made 
by the Buddha in the “Tevijja Sutta,” (sections 14 and 15), 
on the teaching of the Brahmans: “Then you say, 
Vasettha, that not one of the Brahmans, or of their teachers, 
or of their pupils, even up to the seventh generation, has 
ever seen Brahma face to face. And that even the 
Rishis of old, the authors and utterers of the verses, of 
the ancient form of words which the Brahmans of to-day 
so carefully intone and recite precisely as they have been 
handed down—even they did not pretend to know or to 
have seen where or whence or whither Brahma is. So 
that the Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas have 
forsooth said thus : ‘What we know not, what we have 
not seen, to a state of union with that we can show the 
way, and can say: This is the straight path, this is the 
direct way which leads him, who acts according to it, into 
a state of union with Brahma!’ ... Verily, Vasettha, 
that Brahmans versed in the Three Vedas should be able 
to show the way to a state of union with that which they 
do not know, neither have seen—such a condition of 
things has not existence!” 
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If we substitute priests, apostles and saints, for Brah- 
mans, Rishis and teachers; and “Gospels,” for the 
“Three Vedas,” thinking of Brahma as God, the verse 
affords ample matter for consideration. 

Turning to the ideas of the Buddhists on these 
subjects, we find that their whole doctrine revolves 
around the fact of Karma, the result of our actions. 
Existence on the earth is looked upon as in its essence 
fraught with evil, for it is indissolubly united ‘with pain. 

The sage Nagasena says to King Milinda, “All beings, 
O King, who are conscious, are Karma born (spring into 
existence as the result of Karma).” As this Karma is 
the aggregate result of our own actions, it follows that 
those actions are the mainspring of all that happens, and 
are the very first things to be weighed carefully and 
thought about. ‘ By oneself the evil is done, by oneself 
one suffers; by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself 
one is purified. The pure and the impure (stand and 
fall) by themselves, no one can purify another.” (Dham- 
mapada, 165.) One of the chief objects of Buddhism is 
to impregnate us with this idea; in short, to show us 
how we are made up of our own past deeds, how our 
characters are formed by them and our lives directed by 
them ; how that no deed, not even a thought, is ever lost. 
We ourselves bear the responsibility of our own future, 
and mould it in fact with a free hand. Is it not more 
just, more probable, that our own actions should work 
out their inevitable punishment or reward, and decide 
our sorrow or happiness, than that another being should 
mete out our fate with more or less justice, according as 
we believe in him and repent either by word or deed ? 

As long as we believe in a God who dispenses justice, 
we can always cheat ourselves into the thought: “It is 
never too late torepent, and He will forgive in the end” ; 
but directly we are told: ‘‘ You may do as you like, but 
your deeds will follow you like your shadow, and their 
results will never leave you till you have paid the utter- 
most farthing,” the problem assumes a completely different 
aspect. 
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Around us are people, perfectly innocent, who are 
plunged in the direst misfortune which we apparently 
cannot explain. But when it is realised that this is the 
result of former actions, we inevitably cast an eye over 
our own deeds and ask if we have done anything that may 
lead to that? Buddhism replies: ‘ Not in the sky, not 
in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of 
the mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world 
where a man might be freed from an evil deed.” 
(Dhammapada, 127.) 

On the other hand, this inexorable doctrine brings by 
far the most adequate and strengthening consolation in 
seemingly unmerited trouble. The thought, “I am paying 
the price of some ‘of my own deeds, and when once the 
debt is paid I am free for ever,” is a tremendous help, 
and can shed a ray of light on many a dark hour. If, 
instead of shaking our fists at fate, or clenching our hands 
in despair, we bear our sorrows with fortitude and resig- 
nation, we not only pay the price, but rise from the trial 
better and nobler. We have gained in strength of mind 
and character, in insight, in compassion and sympathy 
for others, and come up out of the river of tears on to a 
higher and nobler ground. “He who is always endowed 
with virtue, possessed of understanding, well composed, 
reflecting within himself, and thoughtful, crosses the 
stream that is difficult to cross.”” (Sutta Nipata, 173.) 

As the sage Nagasena explains to King Milinda more 
than once, virtue is stronger than vice, and if we really 
determine to help the former by striving after it, and 
practising self-denial and self-control, it will of itself 
spread and become more easy to follow, whilst evil will 
gradually be beaten down. “ Well-makers lead the water 
(wherever they like); fletchers bend the arrow; carpen- 
ters bend a log of wood; good people fashion themselves.” 
(Dhammapada, 145.) 

We need not discuss all the details of the noble Eight- 
fold Path, and all the ways to perfection and Nirvana 
preached by the Buddha, as the inquirer may take up 
any one of the honest works on Buddhism, and find 
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therein all the help he requires on his road through 
life. Suffice it to say that, just as a man pays to the 
last jot for every evil act, so, in the same way, the 
smallest act of self-conquest has its reward, and every 
particle of evil that has once been completely rooted 
out will never grow again. There is one evil the fewer 
to fight against. 

On taking up a Buddhist work for the first time, the 
reader may be tempted to turn away hopelessly and say: 
‘‘ This religion demands too much, it is impossible in 
these days to follow its precepts.” But it must not be 
forgotten that Buddhism does not expect us to achieve 
our eternal salvation in this one life. The basis of the 
whole religion is the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths 
concerning suffering, and the second of these ascribes the 
origin of suffering to “that thirst (or craving for life and 
the things of life), causing the renewal of existence, 
accompanied by sensual delight, seeking satisfaction now 
here, now there—that is to say, the craving for the 
gratification of the passions, or the craving for (a future) 
life, or the craving for success (in this present life).’’? 

The last of the truths shows the Path which leads to 
the destruction. of suffering, that is to say, of the above- 
quoted dispositions. These are the cause of suffering, 
and if but one of them is overcome in this life we shall 
arise better and happier in the next. One battle fought 
against self and won is something which all can accom- 
plish, and every single victory lifts us one step higher, 
leaving one difficulty the fewer to cope with, one risk the 
fewer of sorrow. 

Even if it were only to be able to die calmly, convinced 
that we had made good use of what had been entrusted 
to us ; that our body, which is falling again to nothing, 
has been instrumental in helping that which gave it 
life, and will exist again on a higher plane, this surely 
would enable us to face that great step into the dark- 
ness with equanimity, assured that when life begins 
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once more, it will be brighter and happier than this. 
‘‘ His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when 
he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, when he 
has thus become a quiet man.” (Dhammapada, 96.) 
This is the goal towards which all may strive, and 
even though some may think that Nirvana is not a 
desirable end, peace and freedom from sorrow and 
suffering are real and tangible aims which will attract 
every man. 

Some may say, ‘‘ We are now enjoying very happy 
lives, why should we trouble?” What answer can such 
give to the question, ‘‘ Have you ever done anything 
to insure your next life against misery?” Some person, 
perhaps, is pointed out steeped in misfortune, through 
some fault in their character which has never beenchecked, 
and has grown rather than diminished. The answer 
comes: ‘Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in 
his heart, ‘It will not come nigh unto me.’ Even by 
the falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the fool 
becomes full of evil, even if he gather it little by little. 

. Even by the falling of water-drops a water- 
pot. is filled; the wise man becomes full of good, 
even if he gather it little by little.’ (Dhammapada, 
121, 122.) All this applies not only to our actions, but 
to our words and thoughts; in fact the last are looked 
upon by the Buddha as the chief—the mainspring of 
all good and evil. 

If, therefore, there be some who answer, “We are 
quite willing to believe this, but show us the way,” we have 
but to point out the Buddha’s own words in the Sutta 
Nipata, 358—374, on “The Right Path for a Bhikkhu,” 
and also the Chetokhila Sutta. These are but two 
instances out of many thousands which occur in that 
teaching, the one aim of which is to show us how to over- 
come evil and its attendant companion, death. Above 
all, let us, as the Sutta Nipata (331) urges us, “ Rise, 
sit up, learn steadfastly for the sake of peace, let not the 
king of death, knowing you to be indolent, befool you 
and lead you into his power.” 
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Buddhism has sometimes been charged with selfishness, 
and the reproach cast against it that it teaches everyone 
to think of themselves and of their own salvation alone. 
It may seem to teach that, but, at the same time, it shows 
how he who has overcome himself can help others, and, 
through his example and his right understanding of things, 
can show to others the right path and lead them to 
deliverance. We are constantly told to follow the wise 
and righteous—‘‘ Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, 
the intelligent, the learned, the much enduring, the 
dutiful, the elect ; one ought to follow such a good and 
wise man, as the moon follows the path of the stars.” 
(Dhammapada, 208.) Is not the wise man, therefore, a 
blessing to every one that meets him ? 

Love and kindness to man and beast, charity and 
generosity, freedom from hatred, are some of the virtues 
most often inculcated in every Buddhist work. Selfless- 
ness is the greatest object to strive for. It is said of the 
good man: “And thus the whole wide world, above, 
below, around and everywhere, does he continue to 
pervade with heart of love, far-reaching, grown great and 
beyond measure,” and we need only to refer to the 
beautiful Metta Sutta’ for confirmation. No one who 
follows the maxims therein laid down could be reproached 
for selfishness. 

The Dhammapada and the Sutta Nipata are full of 
references to this subject ; for instance, in the former we 
have “ Let each man direct himself first to what is proper, 
then let him teach others ; thus a wise man will not suffer. 
If a man make himself as he teaches others to be, then, 
being himself well subdued, he may subdue others; ” 
(Dh. 158, 159). ‘Good people shine from afar, like the 
snowy mountains ”’; (Dh. 304); and just as the wanderer 
in the hot plain may look to the snowy mountains, and 
take them for a landmark to guide him on his way, so 
the good man can be toall his friends and acquaintances, 
in fact to all who come in contact with him, “As one, 


1 Buddhist Review, October, 1909. 
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naving gone on board a strong ship, provided with oars 
and rudder, carries across in it many others, knowing the 
way to do it, and being expert and thoughtful.” (Sutta 
Nipata, 320.) 

To sum up: Buddhism proves unquestionably, how 
much better it is, not only for the individual but for all, 
to exert ourselves unceasingly. By doing good we raise 
ourselves, and at the same time unconsciously set an 
example to others, helping them to see the right way by 
some little word or deed. Do good for the sake of the 
good accruing from it here and hereafter; by our good 
actions we may sow a seed from which a tree will grow, and 
the pollen of that tree may scatter itself and fertilise other 
trees, until little by little a mighty forest will arise, or we 
may weave one more thread of virtue into the pattern of 
good in the world’s great mantle. 

Buddhism and Christianity differ not so much in what 
they demand of us, for that is the same more or less in all 
religions. It is the reasons they respectively give wherein 
their ways diverge, and as in our daily lives we always 
strive to do that which reason tells us is for our best, 
we cannot be expected to act differently where religion 
is concerned. One religion tells us to lead virtuous lives 
in the hope of attaining an extremely problematic heavenly 
recompense after death, and offers a prize of the very 
existence of which no onecan possibly be sure ; the other 
appeals to our reason with convincing arguments, contests 
every point with usin any way we desire, and is confident 
of its ability to bring forward undeniable proofs of the 
truth and justice of its teachings. 

As to which appeals most strongly is a matter of 
personal taste and feeling ; time and experience alone can 
show which faith is the most durable and efficacious. 
Professor Rhys Davids in a passage, every word of which 
seems to be impregnated with the irresistible appeal and 
infinite grandeur of Buddhism, says, “ Never in the 
history of the world had a scheme of salvation been put 
forth so simple in its nature, so free from any super- 
human agency, so independent of, so even antagonistic 
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to the belief in a soul, the belief in God, and the hope for 
a future life. And we must not allow our estimate of the 
importance of the event to be influenced by our disagree- 
ment from the opinions put forth, Whether these be 
right or wrong, it was a turning-point in the religious 
history of man when a reformer, full of the most earnest 
moral purpose, and trained in all the intellectual culture 
of his time, put forth deliberately, and with a knowledge 
of the opposing views, the doctrine of a salvation to be 
found here, in this life, in an inward change of heart, to 
be brought about by perseverance in a mere system of 
self-culture and of self-control.’’? 


1 Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI., pp. 142-3. 
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| Che Buddhism of the Buddba and 
Modernist Buddhism. 


- IT seems strange to many people, at a time when the 
moral power of religions, their prestige, and the number 
of their sincere followers are declining, to see springing 
up in the most intellectual countries of Europe, mission- 
aries of a doctrine new for the East, but the first 
proclamation of which on the banks of the Ganges 
stretches back to more than five-and-twenty centuries 
ago. It is freely asked around us, what message those 
who present themselves before us repeating ancient 
phrases, which the dust thereon accumulated by the 
ages should, it seems, render inadequate, without efficacy 
or possible echo, can bring to this age of progress and 
science. People are indeed astonished to see us (if we 
have anything better than dead and forgotten doctrines 
to offer) take upon ourselves the time-worn title 
“Buddhist.” We must answer this question, this 
astonishment. 

What, then, is the Modernist Buddhism which living 
missionaries of the Dharma proclaim? It is more than 
a religion, more than a philosophy, more than simple 
science. In it are united those three forms of man’s 
everlasting quest for happiness, peace and truth. And 
its message is that which peaceful and intelligent voices, 
the powerful voices of apostles, proclaim from time to 
time through the ages, without even yet, up to this day, 
humanity’s having been able to grasp its meaning and to 
perceive the way which it opens up before it. It is this : 
“QO Man, who aspirest towards the light, it is fruitless to 
ask for a miracle to make it shine before thee; it is thine 
eyes thou must strengthen and inure to see it. O Man, 
who groanest in suffering, a slave bruised by the chains, 
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it is fruitless to cry to thy brothers or the gods, it is thine 
own strength thou must increase, in order to make thyself 
capable of thyself breaking thy bonds. O Man, who 
sighest for the ideal city of unchanging peace, it is fruit- 
less to beg for an entrance therein, thou thyself must 
build it. O Man, who desirest deliverance, there is for 
thee no other saviour than thyself! ”’ 

This message, which to-day is conveyed to us by our 
modern science, as the necessary commentary of each 
one of its discoveries, of each of its revelations, no one 
proclaimed in a manner more strong, more bold, more 
striking, than that Sage of Ancient India whom the 
reverence of his followers has glorified with the title 
“The Buddha.” And that is the reason why those who 
have found in his teaching the confirmation and the 
consecration of their own aspirations and their own 
convictions, and those for whom this teaching has been 
a sudden light, opening their eyes to a new vision of the 
world and life, own themselves as of him. In declaring 
themselves his disciples, they desire to affirm the per- 
petuity of that golden chain of free spirits which, amid 
the sorrowful pangs of existence, have kept their 
composure, and have stood erect, inaccessible to fear, in 
the midst of the darkness, solely preoccupied with feeding 
a lamp capable of showing to men the way out by which 
they will be able to escape from suffering. 

Buddhism is but imperfectly understood in Europe ; 
it is, we must add, as imperfectly understood in Asia, 
even by the people calling themselves Buddhists. The 
word ‘ Buddhism” awakens, the very moment it is 
uttered, the idea of an exotic religion, of a paganism 
with strange and grotesque practices. It follows that the 
task of those who, as rationalist and scientific philoso- 
phers, keep the title “ Buddhists,” is not without difficulty. 
But it would be somewhat cowardly to disown a name 
which is, in fact, synonymous with light ; which signifies 
mental perfection, deliverance, knowledge, because masses 
too feeble to walk quickly on the Path which was offered 


to them, have lowered and perverted the ideal of the 
2—32 
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Master, and have travestied it in many places into a 
miserable idolatry. 

The situation of Christianity is identical. The word 
“ Christianity” may call up memories of the fires of the 
Inquisition, the torments of John Huss, of Savonarola, 
Giordano Bruno, Latimer, of the persecutions which 
received the science and the discoveries of a Galileo. It 
may awaken the idea of all the paganism and super- 
stitions of Sicily or of Spain. And yet it is written in 
the Gospels: ‘The greatest commandment is love. 
Love your neighbour as yourself. Be ye the light of the 
world. . . . Be ye perfect.” 

Between these exalted words and the present-day 
practice of so-called Christians there exists the same gulf, 
as between the teaching of the Buddha and the religious 
manifestations of the Tibetans or the Annamites. I say 
the same. After having estimated, at their value, the 
clumsy errors of the Oriental peoples, it is well not to 
exaggerate them, and, above all, not to attribute to the 
West in religious matters a superiority which it does not 
possess. It is easy to find among ourselves the equiva- 
lent of the most absurd superstitions of the Asiatic 
lands. One day I met in Indo-China some Buddhist 
monks who knew nothing of the Buddha Siddhattha 
Gotama, but I have also found on my travels, and I have 
had in my house, Calabrians and | Sicilians, devoted 
church-goers, who did not know who Jesus was. 

But just as educated and conscientious Christians, im- 
bued with the spirit of the Gospel, do not think of aban- 
doning the title “ Christians” because poor and ignorant 
people have misused it, so those who have found comfort, 
strength and peace in communion with Buddhist thought, 
are not willing to disown, on account of false interpreta- 
tions which have been attributed thereto, the name which 
binds them to one of the most exalted manifestations of 
human intelligence. 

The ambition of Modernist Buddhists is to bring the 
primitive doctrine again to light, the doctrine which the 
labours of our most erudite Orientalists permit us to 
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consider as the expression of the theories put forth at the 
beginning of Buddhist preaching. 

This doctrine is presented to us under an aspect of 
simplicity which must disconcert the masses accustomed 
to find, in religions, beliefs ready made, a spiritual 
nourishment ready prepared, excusing the worshipper 
from all effort. 

There are no dogmas in Buddhism; no categorical 
answer to our childish questions as to a world to come 
considered as different from our own, and on the 
state of our personality supposed to be eternal in the 
future, whilst we admit the limitation of its existence in 
the past. Buddhism rejects all these metaphysical 
questions, which only appear majestic and of primordial 
importance to the minds of children and of people in the 
dawn of their intellectual evolution. It teaches us to 
discern the puerility of the form in which we place them 
and pretend to solve them ; it teaches us the peaceful 
smile of the sage, overcoming the pangs of anxiety and 
the fears engendered by ignorance. 

Neither does Buddhism offer a code of religious 
practices, or even of moral observances. We know that, 
among the obstacles which it points out as most strongly 
opposed to the deliverance and salvation of man, is a 
belief in the efficacy of religious rites and ceremonies. 
As for moral direction, it is given us in Buddhism by 
the Eightfold Path. For, however little we may study 
it closely, we are bound to recognise that the eight 
branches of this Path do not prescribe to us any particular 
action, but that they simply indicate that each one of our 
faculties, each of the forms of activity, spiritual or 
material, which that activity engenders, must at all 
points be accomplished, in order to attain the summit of 
perfection of which it is capable. This perfection 1s 
manifested under divers aspects, and assumes other 
forms, according to the persons, the times, the momentary 
circumstances. No code of detailed morality exists, 
which can be the actual expression of the Good to all 
ages of human evolution. The Buddha, lifting himself 
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above the narrow views of the majority of moralists, 
philosophers or religious leaders, understood this fact, 
when he summed up all his moral teaching in one word 
—Uprightness. The moral perfection of the Buddhist 
thus consists not in definite acts, accomplished after the 
fashion of an automaton, but in a constant striving for 
Uprightness, in the perpetual application of this principle 
of Uprightness to all the actions of his life, all his 
relationships with other beings, to all his thoughts, even 
the most secret. 

This Buddhist Uprightness is very different from the 
popular desire to do good, which leads so many people 
to the most unfortunate actions against one another and 
against themselves. This Uprightness is that which 
rests upon wisdom, according to the beautiful words of 
the Scriptures : | 

‘¢ Even as one washes his hand with his hand, his foot with his 
foot, so also uprightness is purified by wisdom, and wisdom is 
purified by uprightness. Where there is uprightness, there is 


wisdom: where there is wisdom there is uprightness.” 
(Sonadanda Sutta—Digha Nikdaya). 


It is the uprightness of him who possesses clear vision, 
and perceives the bearing of his deeds, the motives and 
impulses which determine them, and knows, as completely 
as it is possible for a human being to know, whence 
arises and whither goes each one of the movements of 
his organism. 

A religion without dogmas, Buddhism enjoins us to 
substitute for blind faith the striving for knowledge. 

A religion without a moral code, it exhorts us to 
construct for ourselves a morality rising above the petty 
popular morality, and to turn towards that positive and 
practical ideal—the destruction of suffering. 

The whole of Buddhism is contained in the Four 
Truths concerning suffering, and the Scriptures, defining 
the character of the teaching, tell us: 

«Even as the great ocean, O disciples, has but one taste, the 


taste of salt, so also this teaching is filled with but a single taste, 
the taste of deliverance.”’—(Cullavagga.) 
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The various theories we meet with in Buddhism 
simply tend to throw a certain light upon the causes 
which produce suffering, and the right means to destroy 
it, but it is always the battle against suffering which 
remains the guiding principle and the great object of the 
activity of the Buddhist. Was it not this imperious 
revolt against the suffering which he saw submerging 
living beings which drove the Buddha from his palace 
into the lonely forest, on a quest the audacity of which is 
without example in the history of humanity ? 

Yes, Buddhism, which, for want of understanding it, 
the West considers as a school of apathetic resignation, is 
above all things a revolt. Nota barren cry of rage, a 
vain blasphemy which despair wrings from the weak, 
but will, energetic, weighed and cold, which, without 
passion, having looked in the face the power against 
which it measures its strength, has formed the design to 
conquer it. 

When Siddhattha Gotama has fully grasped the extent 
of the suffering which strangled the world, his heart is not 
plunged in despair like that of the author of Ecclesiastes ; 
anguish does not throw him prostrate crying for mercy 
before the divine powers. Alone, by the sole strength of 
his intellect, he will seek the way out by which the suffer- 
ing indissolubly linked with all individual existence may 
be escaped. He will attempt to break that torrential 
current of perpetual formations and dissolutions in which 
are manifested the life of matter, Samsara, the eternal 
wheel, the illimitable whirlwind, the thought of which 
haunts the philosophy of his country, and which popular 
beliefs illustrate by transmigrations and childish metem- 
psychoses. He will essay that titanic escape, not for 
his own salvation only, but, above all, for that of the 
crowd of beings whose lamentable distress he has 
contemplated with the eyes of a sage. 

He does not even dream of imploring pity for them or 
for himself. What can the gods doe... Their 
heavenly abodes, however splendid they may be, and 
their life, however high it may be imagined, are subject 
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to the same laws of old age and dissolution as ours. 
They are our giant brothers, our sublime compeers ; 
perhaps fearsome tyrants, ... perhaps compassionate 
protectors; but they have not saved the world from 
suffering, they are not even delivered from it themselves. 

A sorry ideal is that of a rebirth in one of those 
celestial hostelries, the Brahmanic swargas: ... To 
know, understand, comprehend, to pass beyond to the 
“‘ other shore,” there where the other aspect of things is 
contemplated, where agitation appears like serenity, and 
immutability is freed from the transitory ; is this victory 
possible for man?. . 

The Buddha believed i it was, but before having acquired 
the conviction of it, he had had the audacious will to 
undertake the enterprise. 

‘To the world enshrouded in the mists of ignorance and tumult I 
will give the beauteous ray of the best knowledge. I will deliver it 
from old age, death and from all sufferings.” 

It matters little that these words are assigned to the 
Buddha by the genial poet of the Lalita-Vistara; they 
express admirably the spirit of the most orthodox 
tradition, 

Whatever opinion we state on the singularity of this 
enterprise, on the extravagance of a complete faith in the 
possibility of coming out conqueror from it, we must 
admit that this fantastic struggle of the man in revolt, 
not against tyrants, men like himself, but against a state 
of things which seems to be the immutable law of beings, 
leads us far from that Buddhism made up of despairing 
languor and prostrate nihilism, which has hitherto been 
presented to the West. 

It is this example, it is this spirit, which Modernist 
Buddhism, taking up again the primitive doctrine, brings 
to light, and of which it weaves its flag. 

The Path of deliverance is not a way we are to follow 
on our knees, prostrating ourselves with our foreheads in 
the dust; it is the battlefield, in which those alone can 
take their place who are capable of resisting, erect, all 
shocks, and can stand with undaunted look and unfailing 
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brain, whatever may be the horizons which their 
investigations unroll before them. 

Buddhism promises no help to its followers in walking 
the Path, and those who enter it are, from the start, left 
to themselves. Thus these eight branches, with their 
precise titles, present but a lightly-sketched plan. In 
reality, this Way which is to lead him to Knowledge, 
and thereby to Deliverance from Suffering, each Buddhist 
must create for himself in the midst of the thick-grown 
forest of errors which ignorance causes to spring up 
within him. The old canonical books are, indeed, 
decisive on these points. Therein we read :— 


“Shine for thyself as thine own light.’-—(Dhammapada). 

“The sage must not stop after the first step, but must march 
forward without ceasing towards a knowledge more complete.”— 
(Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king). 

‘You yourself must make the effort, the Tathagatas can but 
teach.” —(Dhammapada). 

“Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge 
to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast 
to the Truth asa lamp. Hold fast as a refuge tothe Truth. Look 
not for refuge to any one besides yourselves.”—(Mahapar. Sutta, 
II., 26. 

tes = who by the Path which he himself has traced, O Sabhiya ’— 
so said the Bhagavad— has attained to perfect happiness, who has 
conquered doubt, .... he is a follower.’ ””—(Sabhiya Sutta, Sutta 
Nipiata). 

The first branch of the Path which commands all the 
others, and is the key of them, is specified under the 
name, “‘ Right Views”’ or ‘ Exact Notions.”’ 

I have said that Buddhism left us alone in front of the 
fight to which it leads us against suffering. It gives us, 
however, a viaticum, a principle, which it delivers to our 
meditations, in order that we may penetrate, may realise 
by ourselves, its truth. It illuminates our conflicts, 
permitting us to strike, not like blind men bruising 
themselves in the darkness, but like far-seeing warriors 
who know where to direct their blows. The cause of 
suffering, it teaches, is ignorance. 

It is a great ignorance, the base and source of many 
separate ignorances, of which we shall have to speak 
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when we study the theories of the impermanence of for- 
mations and their substantial non-reality (A micca, A natta); 
but Buddhism is not limited to indicating this ignorance 
of a transcendent kind ; the smallest errors are, according 
to it, to be rectified in all domains, for these are an 
obstacle to our mental progress. 

A doctrine in which intellect occupies the chief place, 
Buddhism had to base its spiritual and moral edifice on 
the brain of its followers, It has not failed to do so. 
Man acts according to his thought, he carries into 
material life the narrow or enlightened conceptions of his 
imagination and his reasoning ; the first step on the Path 
will therefore consist in furnishing himself with a store of 
correct notions, of right views—correct notions con- 
cerning what we are, and correct notions as to the 
elements of our surroundings. 

Philosophic Buddhism in all times has attached grave 
importance to this entry on the Path, and here is the way 
in which it is regarded by a Hindu Modernist, Professor 
Narasu :— 


‘Tt is the possession of the right belief that differentiates the 
educated from the uneducated, the thoughtful from the unreflecting. 
People come by their beliefs in four different ways. Some merely 
take refuge in the calm satisfaction of a faith that their view alone is 
the right one, and look with pity, contempt, or even horror on all 
other views. These men of tenacity are like the ostrich that buries 
its head in the sand as danger approaches and then feels satisfied that 
there isno danger. More often, imposed authority forms the expe- 
ditious means of producing a general belief. But this method, 
though lightly tolerated by the many, is not acceptable to the 
thoughtful few, who easily penetrate the mist of dogma, and, 
detecting the pretentiousness of all infallibility, look elsewhere for 
obtaining a sounder belief. Even when freed from the fetters of 
authority, men frequently fall victims to their hopes and wishes, and 
accept views which seem plausible, agreeable, or elevating. From 
this condition of mind no progress can result. Only when one scru- 
tinises one’s inclinations and wishes, and cares more for the validity 
of one’s reasoning than for its agreeableness, would it be possible 
to find the truth. It is one of the glories of Buddhism that it 
appeals to reason and science, and not to blind faith and authority. 
Only he who has set aside vain hopes and wishes can perceive that 
the power with which he combats suffering and sorrow is natural and 
not supernatural. Only the sceptre of reason and science can safe- 
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guard to all the most cherished opportunities for right action, right 
thought, and right peace.” —(Essence of Buddhism, pp. 127, 128.) 

These declarations throw a very clear light on the 
attitude of Buddhists. In opposition to those who wish 
to model the universe after the momentary ideal of a 
man or a generation, they mean to start without a priorz 
in their march towards Knowledge. Discoveries will 
give what they should give. They will assume agreeable 
or terrifying aspects. The light flashing on the efforts of 
the explorers will bathe, with its glorious beams, the 
splendour of some Eden, will reveal the triumph of 
moral harmony, suchas our brains have conceived it, or 
may be it will shine in irony on some doleful field of 
carnage, on the frantic struggle of beings, on “the 
vision which makes the hair stand on end,”’ as a Vedantist 
poem says. It matters little! The pilgrims are ready 
and resolved for all. They do not pursue the consecra- 
tion of their conception of justice, of beauty, of love; 
they yield not to the thirst for exalting the mediocre 
creations of their puny minds by desiring to find them 
as governing laws of the Universal Substance. They 
compel themselves to approach Truth, as near as human 
beings may, and to base their rule of conduct, the tactics 
of their war against suffering, on that portion of reality 
which they have attained. 

The Dharma can awaken sympathies and find followers 
in the West. It will find them in places where 
philosophic and social ideas are broadest and most 
advanced. It will find them in places similar to those 
in which the Buddha’s influence was exercised. 

By the Dharnia I mean, that what modern disciples of 
the Bhagavad have to preach is not Buddhism in some 
one of its Hinayanist, Mahaydnist, or Tantric forms ; it 
is not a fossilised philosophy, the metaphysics of such 
and such a celebrated doctor or such and such a book of 
the canonical scriptures. It is still less the superstitious 
rites of the East. All these are excellent things to 
know as forming part of the history of the evolution of 
human thought, all these constitute phases in the life of 
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Buddhism, admirable in their place in our library or a 
University course on the history of religions, but they 
are all foreign to the Dharma, and should find no place 
in its proclamation. 

Literature and art have taken possession of Buddhism. 
They have caused stupendous monuments, wonderful 
poems to unfold, but the Spirit is beyond that which they 
can attain or imprison in a material form. We are not bar- 
barians. We understand the sweetness of the dream of 
art, the bewitching charm of the paradise which it 
creates, and, indeed, it is one of man’s triumphs to be 
able, amidst the dull horror of existence, to mark out his 
road with deceptive oases embosomed with banks of 
flowers, full of suave forms and divine harmonies, but 
for the thinker it happens as in the old legends of the 
magicians : “ The last star disappears in the sky paled 
with the dawn, the cock crows, the cold morning breeze 
blows on the mirage, there is no longer aught there but 
a cemetery wherein hideous bones lie.” 

We speak of poems. ... Take back your minds to 
the vision which the Lalita Vistara ascribes to the 
Buddha in the women’s hall on the eve of his departure 
from Kapilavastu. ... All beauty springing up in this 
world is miserable in the eyes of those who can see, and 
all human joys leave upon our lips the taste of ashes. 

The Dharma which excludes all idea of violence and 
compulsion is not the foe of art and literature, they are 
high amusements of refined minds; but to preach the 
Dharma is not to practise art or literature, it is to seek to 
conquer suffering by fighting the ignorance within and 
around us. 

The Dharma is not a handful of dogmas or theories ; 
it is all that is true, all that is useful, all that contributes, 
on no matter what plan, and with no matter what degree 
of strength, to the object of the Four Truths— 
Deliverance from Suffering. 

The Dharma, such as we consider it through the 
sobriety, the austerity of primitive tradition, is of so high 
an inspiration, that we should regard it as a sacrilege to 
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mingle with it any of those material elements on which 
the sensual and coarse piety of the masses feeds. A 
spiritual inheritance, peculiar to the West, helps to place 
us face to face with the thought of the Buddha, in a 
situation more favourable perhaps than that of the East. 
It is not in vain that the Reformation has, in our lands, 
raised the standard of reason, of free inquiry ; that it has 
denounced the uselessness of priests, the absurdity of 
outward rites, and set the spirit of man alone, face to 
face with God. That is an attitude from which we must 
beware of falling. 

It is not because we think we have gone further than 
they that we shall disown the memory of Luther, 
Wesley, John Knox, and so many more. Our philo- 
sophical conceptions separate us far from them—and I 
am not one of those who try to bring together Christianity 
and Buddhism, two systems diametrically opposed in 
essence—but the spirit which animated the Reformers 
was the same as that which raised the Buddha to oppose 
the superstitions and autocracy of the Brahmans. Where 
he maintained the serenity of a sage, they often allowed 
themselves to be carried away by sectarian passion. We 
recognise it, and it is for us neither to copy them, nor to 
make ourselves their disciples, but we know that it is to 
them we owe the fact that we are cured of the taste for 
theatrical religions, outside pomp, paganism and dogma- 
tism. They have reminded us that it was not necessary 
to worship either at Jerusalem or at any other place, 
that our own heart is the sanctuary of religion in spirit 
and in truth. They have taught us that our moral 
guidance is to be demanded of our conscience and not 
from priests, and thus they have prepared us better to 
grasp perhaps than the generation of the Buddha, the 
doctrine of entire freedom of conscience and salvation 
to be won by intelligence. 

Let us recall to mind the lesson which the Scriptures 
tell us was given by the Buddha himself to the young 
princes of Kalama: 


‘‘ Do not believe a thing,” said he to them, ‘‘on hearsay. Do not 
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believe on the authority of traditions, because they have been held 
in honour for many generations. Do not believe a thing because 
general opinion holds it to be true, or because men speak much 
about it. Do not believe a thing, relying solely upon the 
witness of one or another of the sages of antiquity. Do not 
believe a thing because probabilities are in its favour, a long 
habit induces you to think it to be true. Do not believe what you 
have imagined to yourselves, thinking that a superior Power has 
revealed it unto you. Believe nothing on the sole authority of your 
masters or of priests. 

‘‘That which you yourselves have tried, experienced, and 
perceived to be true, which shall be conformable to your welfare 
and that of others, that believe and thereto conform your conduct.” 
—(Kalama Sutta, Anguttara Nikaya). 


And in another passage the Buddha forbids his 
disciples to believe even in himself, on the sole authority 
of his word, or to be led solely by the confidence which 
they have in him, or the respect which they bear him : 


“Tf now ye know and thus see, O disciples, will ye say ‘We 
honour the Master, and out of respect for him we speak thus ?’ 
‘¢¢ We shall not do so, Lord.’ 
« That which ye say, O disciples, is it not only what ye have 
yourselves perceived, yourselves seen, yourselves grasped ? 
<¢¢Tt is even that, Lord.’ ” 
(Mahatanhasamkhaya Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya.) 


The theories born in the bosom of the different 
Buddhist schools are legion. The Dharma can be 
summed up in a few lines: 

Its goal: the destruction of suffering. 

The means: the destruction of ignorance. 

The disciple’s rule of conduct: to strive to diminish 
ignorance in himself and those around him; to make 
knowledge and reason the basis of all his actions; to 
practise reflection and analysis constantly and in all 
circumstances, in order to develop in himself perception 
and perfect lucidity of mind. 

Is thatall ? one will say. Have I not left out the great 
inspiring virtue of all Buddhism—Compassion?.. . 
Compassion is not a virtue enjoined by Buddhism, it is 
Buddhism itself. It is because at the very first the 
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Buddha was seized with an intense compassion for the 
suffering of living things, that he sought means to 
deliver them from it. This universal and boundless 
Compassion is the fruit of clear perception. It is because 
the Buddhist has seen the world in another aspect 
than that in which the crowd regards it, that the 
preoccupations and sentiments customary to men are in 
him extinguished, leaving in his heart naught but an 
infinite pity for the painful and vain agitation which is 
manifested around him. 

Buddhism ts not the doctrine of asceticism, of 
renunciation, of sacrifice. The disciple has measured 
the emptiness, the worthlessness of what he renounces, 
of what he rejects ; they are rags, valueless for him, which 
he disdains. We may give our life, but we could never 
magnify such an act or exalt its heroism. The term “our 
life” has long since lost for us all its solemn character, 
and we smile at the deceptive importance which is 
attached to it. 

Such a Buddhism, some say, is too austere in its 
Stoicism to suit the greater number, and others, going 
further, insinuate that it would perhaps be well to soften 
it, and bring it nearer to the vulgar level. 

Those who speak thus have never once in the silence 
of meditation communed with the spirit of the Dharma. 

Yes, the Dharma is not for the multitude; a small 
number only of sufficiently enlightened minds is capable 
of grasping it. Why should we try to conceal the fact, 
when the most ancient tradition shows us, in the 
Mahavagga, that such was the feeling of the Buddha 
himself, and that this feeling made him hesitate to 
proclaim the ideas which he had conceived during years 
of searching in the forest—the truth which appeared to 
him beneath the Bo-tree. He says: ‘This will be a 
thing hard to understand, the Law of Causality, the 
dissolution of the formations, the rejection of every 
substratum of existence. .. .”’ 

Read again the whole fragment, and you will see that 
it was for love of a small number of “minds on which 
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the dust of ignorance had not too thickly gathered,” that 
he decided to preach. 

‘Let those hear who have ears,” he said. 

We know not where are the ears capable of hearing. 
The Buddha knew not, even as we; that is why he 
flung the good word on the winds along the ways of 
India. That is why we go spreading abroad the Dharma 
in the world, our minds unfettered by considerations of 
the fruit of our efforts. Hearers ready to listen to us 
will be found, but for the most part we shall never know 
them. . . . What matters it? The Dhammapada says : 

“ He who hopeth no longer for anything in this world 
nor in another, who is detached from all—he is a 
Brahmana.”’ 

I dare not stop at the thought of those who, instead of 
using their efforts to raise the mentality of the masses by 
instruction, the development of reflection, by the amelio- 
ration also of their material life, in order to bring them 
nearer to the Dharma, dare to conceive the idea of 
lowering the Dharma down to their level. .. . How? 
By creating a new religion, a new paganism; by intro- 
ducing some exotic superstitions into these countries which 
have already too many of their own? ... It is better 
not to dwell on so painful a subject... . 

The feeling of revolt against every declaration which 
assumes the appearance of an adhesion to the principle 
of aristocracy is, I know, instinctive to our age. We 
must rejoice at it, and see therein the desire of the masses 
to overthrow the barriers which for long have been raised 
between them and knowledge, the rising will to become 
initiated in all things, to try all things, to live the whole 
of life. That is a tendency too much in accord with the 
spirit of the Dharma for a Buddhist tooppose. Another 
sentiment, also very Buddhist in its essence, is that 
which makes you protest against the thought that it 
would be impossible for you to lead men, all men, to 
participate in the Light, the Deliverance, of which 
Buddhism speaks. But Buddhist teaching, you know, 
does not permit itself to be guided by sentiment or 
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emotion; its method is based on analysis, experiment, 
logic. You will therefore allow me to place the dis- 
cussion on this plane, and to keep it there. 

It is not enough to cry in an impulse of charity: 
“The Good Law preached by our Master is for all.” We 
must know how to present it to those around us; we 
must also expect that many of those to whom we offer it 
will pass by indifferent, or will even deliberately reject 
it. The best means for us, to prevent sectarianism and 
intolerance, to preserve that unchangeable serenity in 
controversy and opposition which always distinguished 
Buddhist missionaries, is to foresee that the number of 
those whom we shall convince will be very limited, and 
to understand the reasons for this fact. 

What do the majority of people look for in religions ? 
An assurance which will soften for them the fear 
of death. The assurance that the dissolution of the 
body is but an image; that their body is not their veal 
personality, and that its dissolution affects not their own 
selves ; that they continue to live, in spite of appearances, 
and to live a personal life in accordance with conditions 
of the same nature as our own, such, for example, as 
finding in the beyond their family relations. Another 
inquiry is that which seeks a precise and categorical 
answer to the question of the origin of the world and of 
its final goal. 

Can we, while remaining faithful to the primitive 
Buddhist doctrine, to that which we have good reasons 
for believing to be the reflection of the very thought of 
the Buddha, answer on these two points according to 
the desire of the greater number? I doubt it. Do 
we not know that the hard, the passionate desire of this 
greater number for personal life, eternal personal life, can 
find no satisfaction in Buddhism, and that it has naught 
to offer to those who dream of satiating, in a Paradise, all 
the thirsts they have been unable to quench in their 
earthly life ? 

It is useful, nay indispensable, for one who under- 


takes the most high task of preaching the Dharma, to 
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speak with due knowledge, knowing to whom he speaks. 
We cannot be ignorant of the value, the importance, 
which men ascribe to their“ I.” They have imagined 
an anthropomorphic god expressly to glorify this “I” 
made in his image; this “1” with which their god is 
preoccupied with a jealous care, himself attributing so 
high a value to its acts that he deems them worthy of 
eternal rewards or punishments. Have we well 
weighed the immensity of that folly of pride which has 
invented Hell? ... To believe oneself big enough to 
bring upon oneself, and to retain on oneself for all 
eternity, the anger of a God! Was there ever pre- 
sumption more unbounded? And it is to these men, 
so swelled up with their own importance, that we must 
go and say, ‘‘ You are nothing, my brothers, nothing but 
a natural product of our globe, a fleeting formation of 
the universal life, like the grass of the fields which you 
tread under foot. As, to-morrow, dried up by the heat 
of the sun, it will be hay to serve as food for cattle, and 
returns into the great crucible of Nature to feed and 
reproduce other manifestations of life, to-morrow, like it, 
you will be lying inert, and the molecules of that which 
you call your being will dissolve, will issue forth and 
re-create new forms, new beings... .’” Up to that 
point the formula is commonplace, they will accept it so 
far as they can believe that we speak but of the body. 
The evidence, too great, has indeed forced man to believe 
it to be perishable, although he sometimes reserves to 
himself the privilege of relying upon its material resur- 
rection in the last Judgment Day, 


‘¢ When the stars shall have been destroyed, the vault of heaven 
dissolved, when the mountains shall be scattered in dust, and the 
earth casting up the dead from her bosom, men shall advance in 
companies to render an account of their works.”—(Koran 77, 8-10; 


99, 2, 6.) 


So speaks the Koran, which here but copies the 
Gospel. But let us go further and continue. . . . “ That 
in which your feverish desire for perpetuity takes refuge, 
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your soul, my brothers, is a mirage more illusory even 
than that of your sensible form; your thoughts, your 
loves, your hates, your human conscience, all this also 
has fallen back into the crucible, into dissolution, into 
eternal migration. .. .” Can we really believe that such 
a discourse will please many ? 

And when others shall come, like Malunkydputta, of 
whom the Majjhima Nikaya speaks, and put to us 
categorical questions on the origin of the world and its 
final goal, shall we deem ourselves wiser than the 
Buddha, or think ourselves more skilful than he if we 
give them any other answer than his? His reply, admir- 
able in its wisdom, in its profound knowledge of the 
nature of man, of the reach of his faculties and the 
immensity of the questions put; his reply, which places 
him so high above metaphysicians, the builders of trans- 
cendent worlds, of first causes and definite goals conceived 
and modelled after our little terrestrial world, and in which 
the clear-seeing mind has quickly established, magnified 
and exalted, the tendencies, the material and mental needs, 
of each of the races among whom they have taken birth. 
This answer, you know, is a plea for suspense of judg- 
ment. ‘Have I said to thee,” replies the Bhagavad, 
“come here, my friend, I will teach thee whether the world 
is eternal or must come to an end, whether it is boundless 
or limited’? Suffering, the Cause of Suffering, the Way 
that leads to the Destruction of Suffering, that I can 
teach thee.” That is what we also can teach: what we 
ought to teach if we are truly the disciples of the Buddha. 
That is what it is possible to teach to all. 

On this point Buddhism permits us to furnish positive 
answers. The key of the whole empire of pain, it tells 
us, is ignorance. I am well aware that it may be 
answered that this ignorance, the source of pain, 
Buddhist theories make to consist in an illusory belief in 
personality, distinct from the rest of the universe and 
unconnected with it, and that, in this way, we return to 
an order of ideas for which men in general show little 


inclination. I do not think that our discourses, however 
3--32 
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eloquent they may be, will ever lead an unprepared 
mind to the comprehension of the doctrine of non- 
personality, under its twin aspects anicca@, anattd, that is 
to say an absence of zdentity because there is an absence 
of permanence. Therein, it seems to me, is a conception 
at which one only arrives by meditations founded on a 
base of scientific knowledge. The savant who is only a 
“scientific scholar,” who lacks the reflection capable of 
deducing the logical and philosophical consequences of 
the notions which he possesses, like the thinker whose 
reflections are not fed by a scientific knowledge of the 
mechanism of life, will attain with difficulty the perception 
of this perpetual torrent of formations, appearing and 
breaking up without a truce. The acceptance by others 
of the Buddhistic theory of the impermanence of the 
aggregates, and of their substantial unreality, can hardly 
be for such anything but the act of faith in a dogma. 

And if it is urged that the generation of the Buddha, 
and the Buddha himself, did not possess our modern 
scientific culture, I think, nevertheless, that it would be 
presumption on our part to base our preaching on the 
belief that many men are ready to realise the prodigy of 
perspicacity of which some superior minds have been 
capable. I would not follow, in their fantastic assertions, 
those who affirm that past ages knew all our modern 
scientific discoveries, and pretend that the Ancient 
Egyptians had railways and used electricity ; but, without 
falling into this excess of zeal for the honour of our 
remote ancestors, we can very well grant that we know 
little of the gifts which the rare savants of the time of 
the Buddha possessed. There is, for example, in the 
theory of the “Mantras,” or magic formulas, an initial 
thought drawn from what we should call in the speech of 
to-day “vibrations of the ether.” The want of a scientific 
foundation has caused it to wander into absurdity, but 
this singular intuition at that remote epoch is indeed the 
most disconcerting thing we can meet. But let us notice 
at the same time, that in spite of the declaration of 
fidelity to the doctrine of Anatia@ made by the majority of 
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Buddhist schools, the effective belief in the permanence 
of the personality has survived under a form more or 
less disguised, and often supplanted amongst them, that 
of non-personality. Traces of the struggle between these 
two ideas are found in all the Buddhist Scriptures, and 
we can, especially in the Milindapafha, see the dilemma 
into which it threw Buddhists caught (notably in that 
which relates to the theory of Karma) between conflicting 
ideas, some of which represented for them the teaching 
of a revered Master, and others their own sensations and 
aspirations. 

There is nothing in Buddhism which we ought and 
could inculcate with force in those who are not disposed 
to accept it. 

Let us remember that we are not in the position of 
Christians who think that a man must absolutely accept 
Jesus as his Saviour, and have faith in him on pain of 
seeing himself excluded from salvation. Such a belief 
explains and justifies their restless zeal and impatient 
charity. For our part, we do not believe it is a primordial 
mecessity for anyone to accept Buddhism. What is 
really important to all is the personal effort towards that 
first branch of the Path, which is in reality the key of 
the Path and the Path itself : Sammdaitthid—Right 
Understanding. 

“In proportion as you divest yourselves of your false 
notions, your erroneous beliefs; in proportion as you 
approach right understanding and attain this right 
understanding, even in the smallest particulars ; you will 
diminish the sum of your sufferings.’’ That is what we 
can declare with full assurance. But we must also add, 
that we cannot give anyone right understanding and 
deliverance ; that is a personal conquest. It is towards 
this need for personal effort, for personal reflection, that 
it behoves us to draw the attention of those around us. 
There is no better preparation for Buddhism. We can 
go even further and say, that to practise this effort and 
this personal reflection is to be a Buddhist in the best 
meaning of the word, and to walk in the Path. 
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Let us not feel ourselves reduced to impotence, 
because we have the duty (not wishing to be 
either credulous, visionaries, or impostors) to declare 
that, being but men, that is to say beings limited and 
humble, on a limited and humble planet, we could not 
conceive the gigantic life of the universe, conceive 
Being in Itself, point out a First Cause, define an 
ultimate goal. We have something better than all the 
revelations, and all the assurances of that salvation which, 
although carried into all the streets of our towns, has not 
destroyed misery, has not abolished war, has not cured 
man of the unbridled covetousness which leads him, in 
his race for egoistic enjoyment, to overturn, trample 
under foot, crush without pity, all that hinders him; of 
that salvation, in spite of which our customs continue to 
consider it legitimate to build up the joy of some on the 
pain of others. No, humanity has not been saved by 
the multiple saviours which it has accepted, and it will 
not be saved by any of those who may arise in the 
future. 

“It is for you to make the effort, the Tathagatas can 
but teach.” 

This saying of the Dhammapada should be given to alk 
to meditate upon. 

“Oh,” some one willtell us, “it is not a question of 
earthly salvation. It is in the beyond of a happy 
eternity that the believer will gather the blessed fruits 
of his faith.” 

Well, if Buddhism in its great wisdom has refused to 
answer questions for which the means of investigation 
are denied us, it has had the courage to promise us, 
even in this life, that salvation which all religions have 
prudently placed in a beyond, from which none could 
return to demonstrate their error. 

Death has no relation with Nirvana, the mysterious 
deliverance which words cannot define. It is to-day, 
this very hour and here, that Nirvana can be attained by 
him who has followed the Path, and has realised its 
perfection. 
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The experiment may be tried; Buddhism has not 
drawn back before this possibility which is offered to us 
of proclaiming its failure. But none of those who have, 
however little it may be, lived the Buddhist life, who 
have, since their first steps in the Path, felt the infinite 
sweetness of knowledge, of the new Understanding, 
which arose in them and enveloped them, will dream of 
doubting that of which they have already had the 
foretaste. 

We need not dwell upon the question of knowing 
what will be the number of those who will be capable of 
grasping the Dharma in the completeness of its philo- 
sophic grandeur, any more than the professor of science 
need preoccupy himself with the number of men able to 
understand the higher mathematics, or the great 
problems of astronomy. It is enough to let the light 
arise within us, and to spread this light abroad over 
those around us. What Buddhism conceives as very 
really belonging to all, to the humblest, to the lowest 
of the low, is the disciple of the Buddha, his activity, 
his devotions, his compassion ; it is his help in pointing 
out the road of mental progress, his labour to facilitate 
all those material or moral liberations which are preparing 
humanity to walk in the way which leads to deliverance 
from suffering. 

Such are, sketched in their chieflines, the tendencies 
of Modernist Buddhism ; lopping off all that human 
weakness has, in the course of centuries, added to the 
doctrine of the original Message, too high for it, and 
returning to the Dharma, the glorification of energy, 
reason, forbearance, of active and enlightened com- 
passion, which nothing wearies, nothing disheartens ; to 
the Dharma, the commentary and the philosophy of 
science ; to the Dharma, a certain guide towards the 
unchanging Peace. 

ALEXANDRA DavID 
(Translated by Francis F. Payne). 
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Che Religion of the Ceasing of 
SOFTOW, 


In a doctrine so profound and far-reaching in its scope 
and aims as that promulgated by the Awakened One, it 
ought not to surprise anyone to find that a whole lifetime 
—and more perhaps—of deep and careful reflection, as 
well as of practice, may be necessary before some 
glimmering of its full meaning and import can come even 
approximately within reach. Yet with all its profundity 
and philosophic depth, there is in Buddhism much, very 
much, that can be comprehended almost at first sight by 
even the least endowed of individuals intellectually. A 
religion which has exerted such a noteworthy influence 
for good over two peoples so widely divergent in 
everything except external characteristics as the Japanese 
and the Burmese, and which has softened and ameliorated 
the manners of the wild horsemen of the Mongolian 
Steppes, without further demonstration must possess 
features which strongly recommend it to men of all kinds 
and conditions. And such features it does possess, but 
so complete, so consistent, so marvellously at one with 
itself is the teaching of the Awakened One, that this in 
it, so simple and easy of apprehension that any child can 
grasp it, is no side issue, no loose end of the teaching, 
but an integral part thereof, knitted into closest union 
with all the rest. 

It is obvious that we are here speaking of its moral 
requirements, of its requisitions in the domain of right 
conduct. These differ only a little from what is demanded 
by others of the world’s great leaders in the things that 
pertain to man’s fuller life. Gotama the Buddha, like the 
Rishis of His own country before Him, and Jesus of Judea 
after Him, recommended His fellow-men not to take 
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life ; but where others either explicitly or implicitly 
qualified their demand, the Buddha did neither; with 
Him, to do wrong to life means to do it wrong in any 
form in which it is to be found, from the insect upward. 
The Buddha also asks of men that they shall abstain 
from stealing ; but His requisition is couched in such a 
form that it covers all forms of fraud and chicane by 
which a man may seek to add to his own possessions at 
the expense of his neighbour, besides the direct act of 
theft ; the Buddhist equivalent of “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
being a solemn promise to take nothing without the 
consent of the owner. 

And as in these two precepts of good, so in all the 
other requirements of the recognised moral code of the 
world, the Buddha is at one with humanity’s greatest 
religious teachers in His recommendations as to what 
constitutes a good man’s behaviour. And recommendation 
in His case is the proper word ; for His precepts of right 
conduct do not in the least degree partake of the nature 
of commands. No arbitrary system of penalties or 
rewards is attached to breach of, or compliance with, 
His recommendations. No gracious smile of a gratified 
deity awaits their faithful observer, as no angry frown of 
wrathful demon glooms upon the man who chooses to 
ignore them. The one, the sole, but—to any adequately 
intelligent person—quite sufficiently weighty, reason for 
compliance with them is by Him referred to the very 
nature of things as they have come to be, to the actual 
constitution of the world as men find it in their every- 
day experience of life. 

From the time of His Supreme Illumination beneath 
the Bodhi-tree at Uruvela until the day of His decease at 
Kusinara, as He travelled all over the northern part of 
India, the Buddha delivered many hundreds of discourses 
ostensibly to His attendant train of disciples, but in 
reality to the crowds of householders and others who 
gathered on the outskirts of the circle of monks to hear 
what the Great Recluse had to say ; and again and again, 
with unwearied reiteration, He points out to all listening 
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to Him, the unpleasantness, the distress, frequently the 
utter misery that follows here and now upon all evildoing, 
upon killing and stealing, and lewdness and lying; and 
last, but not by any means least, upon the misery that 
follows the use of strong liquors, distilled or fermented, 
since the partaking of such liquors leads to a state of 
heedlessness in which all the other precepts of right 
conduct are violated upon the slightest incitement thereto. 
He pointed out, what His hearers well knew, and could 
see with their own eyes, the miseries that follow upon 
mutual quarrellings, contentions, and strifes ; the misery 
that follows upon war to the combatants on both sides, 
to victor no less than vanquished ; to the wretchedness of 
mutual evil-speaking and lying ; and to the painful outcome 
of evil deeds when such deeds brought the evildoer into 
the hands of justice, and he was subjected to the tortures 
that form a prominent feature of judicial practice in the 
Orient from time immemorial. Then, going further, He 
told them what on His part He could see if they cared 
to accept His testimony,—the untoward consequences 
that in future time followed upon wrong-doing ; for the 
effect of deed, so He taught them, was not exhausted in 
the immediate present, but went on and on until the cause 
that led to the wrong-doing had ceased to be, when, after 
a lapse of time sufficient to allow the trains of harmful 
causation, already set in motion, to work themselves out, 
that particular act would no longer bring forth a brood of 
pains and agonies to afflict the world. 

Here the Buddha is quite a Positivist in a perfectly 
modern sense of the word, albeit his Positivism is of ampler 
scope than that associated with the name of Comte. For, 
while He does not leave out of His purview, but, on the 
contrary, lays the greater stress upon the fact of the exist- 
ence of distresses and miseries in the immediate present 
visible to all eyes, and propounds His Message as one 
which leads to the doing away of all these miseries and 
distresses, He followed with a power of vision, denied 
to most of those listening to Him, the remoter, but to 
Him no less certain and ascertainable, effects of deeds 
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good and evil; and made these results, as perceived by 
Himself, no less a reason for complying with His 
Recommendations than the immediate results visible to 
His hearers. 

Is the Buddha, then, the mere retailer of a set of ethical 
commonplaces ? 

Ethical commonplaces—so to call them—certainly 
occupy a prominent place in the Teaching of the 
Awakened One, but only as the foundation, albeit the 
indispensably necessary foundation, of a method of 
Deliverance from Suffering which asssuredly has about it 
little else of the commonplace. For, while the Buddha 
had this to say to the ordinary man of the world but 
slightly given, to the consideration of anything not im- 
mediately within reach of his five senses, to the thinker, 
the man who was regarding phenomena, reflecting upon 
them, and wondering how they came to be what they 
were, the Buddha had a further word. To sucha man 
He pointed out that men killed and stole and violated all 
the other precepts of good, out of desire to acquire for 
themselves some fancied good possessed by another ; and 
that the way to the ceasing of pain, to the ceasing of all 
the evil results that flow from evil conduct, lay in ceasing 
from the desire that lay at the root of all evil conduct of 
whatsoever kind or degree. This in effect meant con- 
trolling and curbing not only the outward actions of the 
man but his inward thoughts as well, since from these 
latter, in time to come, his acts flow as inevitably as a 
rivulet from its parent spring. 

This may be said to have been the Buddha’s doctrine 
to His disciples properly so called,—those who went with 
Him about the country, having abandoned house and kin 
to follow Him, subjecting themselves to such regulations 
as, from time to time when occasion arose, He laid down 
for their better guidance. Their principal aim was to be the 
training of their minds into right ways of thinking. They 
were to put from them all thought and consideration of 
ust or craving or clinging for anything whatsoever in all 
the worlds visible or invisible; they were to subdue all 
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angers, all notions of ill-will or dislike towards any person 

or thing, and this by ever reminding themselves of the 

transiency and insubstantiality of all that has come to be, 

a rooting out of their innermost the very cause from which 

all lusts and longings, all hatings and aversions, spring. 

They were to aim at a constant mindfulness of the 

universal law of the nature of things, as opposed to the 

forgetfulness to which all men are commonly prone, and 

in which for the most part they pass all their days with- 

out once waking out of their stupor, were it only for a 

moment, and envisaging things as they really are. So 

remeinbering, the pledged disciple of the Awakened One 

would find all lust or longing depart from him, as also all 

hate and aversion. His mind would be filled with a 

universal compassion witich would find its expression in 

an attitude of lovingkindness aad sympathy towards every 

living creature, from the humbkst to the highest, and, so 

for him, suffering would come to atxend. Indeed, when 

he had reached the perfection of this training of the 

impulses of mind and heart, all suse whatsoever 

would be done with for ever ; for the summit‘and crowning 

peak of the kind of Remembering that was incwi\cated upon 

the monk was the remembering of the transiency and 

insubstantiality, even of what he deemed himse4“?¥fien™™ 

this kind of remembering—Right Remembering} ax’ excel- | 

lence—became a fixed attitude of mind from whidh nothing | 

could shake him, then was all suffering at an ency for'such 

a one had perceived and realised the end of Self;and Self 

is only another name for Sorrow. oe \ 
This was, in fact, the last, highest, deepest Tru} which \ 


Self, all evil would be done away, and all its | 
results as well. Hence to all,—plain man of the}w 
or aspiring ascetic, following in His footsteps; 


= a ee 
* 
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‘Sorrow. And if the wrongheadedness of mankind in 


general has made it necessary for Him so to insist upon 
the fact of the universal existence of Sorrow and Suffering, 
as to convey to many the impression that the religion He 
founded is a Religion of Sorrow, that impression is yet a 
totally mistaken one: and the sole end and aim of all His 
teaching and exhortation from first to last remains, simply 
to bring all Sorrow to an end in whomsoever will hearken 
to His Word. | 

But, quite apart from the explicit teaching of the 
Awakened One, the deepest and most open-eyed observers 
and thinkers of our race have found that life in the 
very nature of things spells sorrow. These find and 
have found that life as we.-know it—and of what other 
kind of life can we speak beside that which we know ?— 
of necessity implies suffering for those who share it. To 
these also, the é/zte of our race, the Buddha’s teaching of 
the dissolution of the Self idea, of its extirpation by a 
steady, unremitting contemplation of the flowing nature 
of all phenomena whatsoever, inward or outward, subjec- 
tive or objective, comes as the crown and summit of all 
truth that has ever been taught upon earthtoman. And 
such it verily is,—the last, the ultimate truth to which the 
mind of man can attain. For, when a man attains to 
this, to a perfect realisation thereof, he ceases henceforth 
to be the limited, petty, ignoble creature each of us knows 
so well, and becomes instead the exalted one, the ennobled 
one, the Arahant. 

Hence the genuine Buddhist, wherever he is found, is 
a joyous person, with a serene and quiet joy that nothing 
can disturb. And who with more reason to be joyous 
than he? For, if he knows of Pain, he also knows of 
the End of Pain. If he perceives Suffering, no less does 
he\ perceive the Ceasing of Suffering. If he learns of 
Sorrow, in.the selfsame moment he learns where all 
Sorrow sinks out of sight and disappears for ever, even in 
a of Anatta, even in the sea of Selflessness ! 


SILACARA. 
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Physical and Biological Aspects of 
An-Atta. 


THE labours of a succession of devoted scholars, ‘from 
Turnour to Rhys Davids, have now made impossible, at 
any rate for all serious students of religion, the cruder 
misconceptions of Buddhism that were current in Europe 
twenty or thirty years ago. Its deeply intellectual 
character, its unique and unsullied record of tolerance, 
its priority (relatively to the Mediterranean systems) of 
five centuries in promulgation of the higher ethic, all 
these things are now widely known. 

And yet in spite of all this, even among such as are 
devoid of prejudice, it is seldom that one meets with:a 
real, penetrating, understanding of the Teaching. To 
some its philosophy, to others its influence, appear alike 
unintelligible. 

Now the source of this perplexity, it may safely be 
affirmed, is, invariably, a failure to apprehend that 
characteristic and central doctrine or principle of 
Buddhism that is summed up in the Pali term An-A tla, 
Without this, there must appear to be an unbridgeable 
gap in the Buddhist doctrine of Causation, its power over 
the hearts and lives of men must seem incapable of 
explanation, its final goal still present the insoluble enigma 
that it has always presented to the European mind. <An- 
A tia once comprehended, however, all, whether thought 
or practice, is clear and open. That isthe key that 
unlocks the secret, the way to the heart of the Budd: hist 
mystery. 

The term is generally explained as meaning “dF 
of the soul”; and yet such a translation is apt @- 
somewhat misleading to a European, For it invg . 
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in a certain sense, both less and more than that. It does 
not by any means imply, for example, that “death ends 
all” in the sense of some of the Western schools. And, 
on the other hand, the idea of a “soul” is but a part, 
though indeed the most important part, of the great body 
of conceptions which it denies. 

Taken in connexion with Awmicca, the principle of 
Impermanence, that which it denies is the idea of 
separate and abiding substance in anything whatever in 
the whole unbounded universe, whether psychical or 
physical. Psyche, of course, was the particular kind of 
substance which the Buddhist teachers had in view, and 
its proper treatment is, naturally, psychological. But 
every kind of substance comes under the same condem- 
nation ; and, as the Western mind of to-day is far more 
at home in, and thinks far more clearly and powerfully 
upon, physical than psychical affairs, a consideration of 
some of the physical and biological aspects of An-A ita 
is likely to be the best possible preparation for an under- 
standing of those psychical aspects of it which the 
Buddhist teachers so earnestly laboured to convey, the 
more so as such cases are, it should most clearly be 
understood, not “ illustrations” or analogies only; they 
are actual examples of the principle itself. 

Consider such a phenomenon as a rainbow. To the 
unsophisticated mind, a rainbow is just as vivid, just as 
real, as any other object, much more vivid and real than 
the faint and distant hills that lie beyond it. A child, 
indeed, filled with longing, will beg that it may be given 
to him, that he may have and hold and possess for him- 
self this beautiful and brilliant thing. Later on, he 
learns something of its real nature, learns that there is in 
it no “thing” whatever capable of being so held; that 
it is but a conditioning of certain rays of light and drops 
of water, and has no existence in itself at all.! That is, 
precisely, the A n-A tia doctrine. The rainbow is A n-A ta. 


1 The writer can even now recall his own childish perplexity at being told that a 
rainbow was ‘‘ the sun shining upon drops of water.’’ For what resemblance of any 
kind did it bear to either drops of water or the sun? 
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This step in sound philosophy every sane adult is 
taught to take. How many take any further steps? 
For most, “the cares of life and the deceitfulness of 
riches "—riches often of another world as much as of this 
—occupy the mind entirely, and there is no desire for 
further knowledge. Yet to some, one day to all, the 
question cannot but arise—“ If this be so, if the rainbow 
be but a conditioning, how about the things of which it is 
a conditioning ? how about the light and water? Surely 
those are real enough ?” 

Very well,then. The light, first, what is that? Little 
as we all know, we know enough to answer that it is an 
undulation or vibration, a particular kind of very rapid 
movement of something. But what is this but just the 
very answer that was given to the child about the rain- 
bow, given to the adult about the light? Just as that 
was a conditioning of the light and had no existence in 
itself, so now the light proves to be a conditioning in its 
turn, to have no more existence in itself than the rainbow 
had. The light, too, is An-Atta. Yet, if it be an 
undulation, of what is it an undulation? Of the ether. 
And what is this ether? Here we are getting near the 
limits of our knowledge. Yet this much can be said, 
that it is not matter. It is not this, it is not that, it is 
not the other—to any question concerning it, such are 
the replies: and yet it is not non-existence. Seek it, 
and it vanishes from the grasp of the mind, just as the 
rainbow and the light did in their turn. It is the very 
type of Insubstantiality, of An-A tia. 

The water, however: that at least is tangible and 
substantive enough. Here is existence in a way that 
cannot be denied. Go far enough to north or south, 
and water will re-act to even the Johnsonian fist. Never- 
theless, let it but feel the touch of a lump of sodium, or 
even of a few inches of hot copper, and where is it? 
Vanished utterly, and in its place two things that are no 
more water than it or light were rainbow. Water in 
itself, then, is not and never was—nothing “was” but a 
particular conditioning of these other things, this 


~. 
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hydrogen and oxygen, as we call them ; and “water” is 
but a name for such conditioning. Nor need we even 
think that this water-conditioning is the rule, and the 
water-abolishing experiments mere curious exceptions. 
Throughout the whole vast universe that is visible to 
us, only in a score of tiny specks is that the case. Not 
for one fleeting moment in the great star that daily lights 
us, or in a single one of the millions of its peers in the 
depths of space, could the water-conditioning hold good. 

Both the constituents, therefore, of the rainbow are as 
truly 4n-Atiz as the rainbow itself. As in the case of 
the first constituent, however, the question leads us 
further. What of these elements, this hydrogen and 
this oxygen, into which the water has resolved itself? 
Well, it is true that, misled by the unsound views of the 
nature of things in which they were brought up, many, 
probably most, chemists did, for a long time, think that 
in the ultimate combining particle, the “atom” of such 
elements, real, separate and abiding substance had at last 
been hunted down." 

Not all, indeed, were so deceived. Hardly had the 
atomic theory been formulated, when discerning minds 
began to seek, first by one means, then by another, for 
that of which the atom must be but a compounding. 
The time had not come, and they were baffled. How 
in the last few years they have been completely justified, 
how abiding substance eludes us no less in the atom than 
it does elsewhere, has been already dwelt upon in the 
pages of this Review.? 

The hydrogen and the oxygen, therefore, are in their 


1 There is a popular notion that the atomic theory has ‘‘broken down,” and 
homilies are being gravely read as usual on the shifting and unreliable character of 
scientific theories. No such breakdown has taken place. The atomic theory was 
devised as an expression for the known laws of chemical combination. As such, it is 
as precise and sound to-day as it was fifty years ago. In the very laboratories where 
the disintegration of the atom is being studied, the constitution of the compound of 
radium and bromine that is daily used can be, and is, expressed by atomic symbols in 
exactly the same way as that of the corresponding calcium bromide was, long before 
radium was ever dreamt of. What has happened is that people see that the atom is 
not the last word upon the constitution of matter. 

4 See Vol. I., p. 77 ¢¢ seqg., and references given in the footnote. 
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turn nothing but conditionings of something else, and 
when we enquire concerning that of which: they are 
conditionings, then, as we have done to the ether, we 
can give to it a name, we can show that it must behave 
in such and such a way ; but the moment that we attempt 
to lay the profane finger of thought upon it, and say that 
it zs this or that, it is gone. 

As of the rainbow, so of all things: process there is, 
conditioning there is, but nowhere the least trace of sub- 
stance, nowhere the least trace of ‘“ Self.” 

That is the An-A tiz doctrine as exemplified by matter. 


According to the theory of the soul, familiar to all of 
us from our childhood, each living body, at any rate each 
living human body, is inhabited and informed by a single 
psychic entity, the thinker of all its thoughts, doer of 
its deeds, and director of the organism generally. In 
Christianity, until very lately, such a soul was ascribed 
to human beings only; animals had no souls. For them 
death ended all, without even the hope of a future life in 
which might be redeemed some of their unmerited suffer- 
ings ; and the present writer well remembers his passionate 
yearnings as a child after a larger hope for some of 
the dear animals he loved so well, and remembers the 
quenching of this hope by his orthodox instructors.’ 

The Roman Catholic Church still holds valorously to 
this ancient orthodoxy,’ but the rapidly-growing feeling 
of compassion for animal suffering that has sprung up in 
the Western world during the past hundred years, and is 
one of its kindliest and noblest features,® has, outside the 
Roman pale, begun to modify opinion, and souls are now 
postulated for at any rate the higher animals. 

Concurrently with this, an influence of a different kind 
has accelerated the movement of men’s minds in the same 
direction. This comes from the acceptance, now general, 


1 The great Bishop Butler, however, ventured to suggest some such hope. 

2 With the sinister corollary that as animals have no souls, neither have they any 
rights, 

® In the Buddhist countries of Asia such a sentiment has long prevailed. 
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of the theory of evolution. Fear for the existence of the 
human soul was the motive, indeed, of much of the early 
opposition to that theory, but now that resistance is no 
longer possible, it is coming to be felt that a worthier 
way out of the difficulty is to be found in the concession 
of a soul to these our fellow-beings. The inter-relation- 
ship and unity of all life left, indeed, no other way, if the 
soul theory was to be held at all. 

The unity of life, however, has other bearings very 
searching, some of them, upon the whole question, and a 
consideration of these may throw some light upon animistic 
views in general. 

For there is no stopping at the higher animals, still less 
at those who are our especial friends and lovers. If we 
concede a soul to a dog, so must we also to a wolf; if to 
a cat, then also to a tiger. Nor can we call a halt at any 
place, as, passing from these sensitive and splendid beings, 
we descend lower and lower through the mammalia till 
we reach the very humblest of the primitive marsupials. 
But the mammalia form but one of the branches of the 
Tree of Life: bird, reptile, fish, put in the same claim, 
and it cannot be denied to them. Not even the lowly 
Amphioxus brooks the refusal of a soul, and he, standing 
at the confines of his kingdom, opens the gates to the 
still vaster and dimmer armies of the life we call Inverte- 
brate. To cut an almost endless story short, we find 
even here no place at which to stop, and are fain to 
concede at last that the microscopic protoplasmic cell- 
units called the protozoa are as able to make good their 
title as the lordliest of the mammalia. Besides, if we 
were inclined to pass them by with a De minimis non 
cuvat lex, they could reinforce their claim, by pointing 
out that man himself enters upon his existence as a 
protozoan unit indistinguishable from themselves, and 
that if this unit contains a soul, why should not each of 
them contain one likewise ? 

There is another curious consideration. If my soul 
enters upon existence along with me, and is mine and no 
one else’s, so also does any other being’s, even such a 

4-——2 
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protozoan’s, and it is his soul and no other protozoan’s. 
Now, man propagates his kind at an exceptionally slow 
rate, but the rate of increase in the lower ranks of life is 
prodigious. Statisticians amuse themselves sometimes 
by computations of the progeny of a single cod-fish in 
quite a moderate space of time, and the results are 
astonishing. But the multiplication of the protozoa pro- 
ceeds by geometrical progression, so that, without books 
at hand, I am afraid to quote the shortness of the period 
in which one such will have given rise to millions. The 
influx of new souls into this world alone, therefore, is 
proceeding at a rate beyond all power of numbers to 
convey, and when we reflect that this has been going on 
throughout the whole of geological time, the conception 
is truly staggering. 

Well-found indeed must be the ship of speculation that 
can carry such a freight as that across the stormy seas of 
modern thought ! 

So far we have considered the single soul in a single 
body, such as we ourselves have been taught we are 
endowed with. But there are cases not so simple. 
Among the ccelenterata and the polyzoa there are, as 
well as the single hydroid animals, many species of com- 
pound ones, in which whole colonies of such beings are 
united by a “ccenosarc’’ or flesh-body common to them 
all. What are we to say of the soul in a case of this 
sort? Shall we ascribe it to the individuals, to the 
coenosarc, or to the colony as a whole ? The individual 
is just such another as any simple hydroid, yet if we 
assign to him a soul like that of the simple one, what 
becomes of the ccenosarc, which is just as much alive ? 
Or, if we assign it to the community, then why, to the 
hydra that is rooted in a ccenosarc, should be denied that 
which is conceded to his cousin who is rooted on a stone? 
And, as if this were not perplexing enough, sometimes a 
member of such a community will detach himself from it 
altogether, and conduct his life on his own account. 

To return, however, to the higher beings, ourselves 
included, with a single body and its single soul. Closely 
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bound up with the theory of evolution are the facts of 
histology, the structures and relationships, that is to say, 
of the microscopic units that compose the living being. 

Let us consider, first, the corpuscles of the blood. 
These are of two kinds, the large red corpuscles, and the 
smaller white ones. Both are cells, but we will consider 
just now the white ones. These are minute specks of 
living protoplasm, constantly changing their shape, moving 
slowly about, and living upon what they meet with. 

Now, amongst the protozoa, animals consisting of a 
single cell, whose claims to a single soul we were obliged 
to admit capable of being made good with such irresistible 
effect, is a creature known as the ameeba. It is a speck 
of protoplasm that moves slowly about from point to point, 
changing its shape as it goes along, and living upon any 
suitable object it can meet with. The white blood- 
corpuscle, in short, and the amoeba are indistinguishable 
in composition, aspect and behaviour. They differ in 
nothing but their habitat: the amoeboid corpuscle (as it 
is called) can make every whit as effective a claim to a 
single soul as the amceba. 

The one, however, is an independent being ; the other 
an integral part of a most essential portion of our own 
economy, essential, indeed, for without them the blood 
cannot perform its functions ; and is not the blood, as we 
have long ago been told, “the life” ?* Even if we take 
refuge in the brain, and seek to locate the soul where 
thought goes on, to that retreat also they pursue us; for 
stop the blood, and in a few short minutes thinking 
ceases, 

Clearly there is something wrong. It is evident that 
the simple-seeming hypothesis of a single soul in a single 
body hides a whole world of perplexities and complica- 
tions. The difficulty of the hydrozoan ccenosarc has 
reappeared in a more subtle form than ever, and that 
within our own breasts, the very citadel of the soul- 
hypothesis. 


? Deut. xii., 23. 
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Nor is even this the end of the matter. The relations 
of the amoeboid corpuscle to the ameeba strike the mind 
at once, and the lessons that they teach are past mistaking. 
But the red corpuscle is no whit less a cell, which, were 
it found elsewhere than in the blood, would pass without 
challenge as one among many protozoan creatures. 

Nay, further still. If we watch through the microscope 
a drop of pond-water full of paramcecium or any other 
simple animal, it will not be long before we see one of 
them constrict into a sort of “waist,” develop there a 
medial cell-wall, and part along that into two, each of 
which proceeds without more ado to go about its own 
business.’ 

In paramcecium and its congeners the new cells 
leave each other, but in slightly higher animals they 
remain united along the medial wall, dividing, perhaps, 
and redividing until we have a tissue or colony of several 
cells.) The members of such a tissue are to the free 
separating cells as the hydroids of a ccenosarcal 
community to the solitary hydroids. The inner nature 
of the cell remains the same. : 

Now, all the tissues of the living body are neither 
more nor less than just such colonies. Modified in 
various ways according to the nature of the tissue, here 
for muscle, here for skin, there for bone, differently 
again for nerve, and finally in a special way for brain 
itself; the units of these tissues are, throughout the 
body, cells, alike in their essential nature, different only 
in their modifications. The blood corpuscles are just 
some of these cells which, in order to perform a particular 
function, remain detached and free to move, like the 
protozoa. And every activity of the being, physical or 
psychical, depends entirely on the co-ordinated activities, 
physical or psychical, of this vast multitude, which indeed 
no mancan number. But each one of these is, as we now 
perceive, a being to whom, if we set out with the 


1 In passing, it may well be asked, what has happened with the soul. Has that 
divided also, or has a new soul arisen to animate one of the two bodies? And if so, 
which, for they are substantially equal and alike? 
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hypothesis of souls, it is logically impossible to refuse a 
separate soul-unit of its own. 

Seeking in the first part of this article for the essential, 
inner self or being of the rainbow, light, water and their 
elements, we found that there was not in any one of them 
any essential self or being whatsoever. Every one of them 
turned out to.be, by its very nature, a conditioning of 
elements that were not itself, and this held good to the 
last stages of analysis that knowledge could apply. 
Every one of them had to be pronounced An-A ita. 

What have we now found (using a biological analysis) 
to be the case of the living being? We have found it 
to be, more conspicuously if possible than even those 
other phenomena, a conditioning of a vast number of 
elements that are not one of them itself; dependent 
absolutely upon these elements, having apart from 
them and their activities no existence ‘in itself” 
whatever.’ 

Beginning with a phenomenon, the rainbow, with 
regard to which the An-A ita doctrine is already held by 
every sane adult, we have followed that doctrine and 
found it to apply to the highest form of existence that 
we know upon this earth.? From the biological point of 
view, the living being is, and that in a superlative degree, 
An-A tia, 

Further treatment of the Au-A tia subject is, of course, 
psychological. With that, this article is not concerned. 
But any sound psychology must be in harmony, not at 
variance, with biology and physics. Suffice it, then, to 


1 In this article, too long already, it is impossible to do more than state that 
biology, pursuing now the analysis of the cell-unit, is finding the very same to hold 
good of that as well. Behind this, of course, waits the physical analysis the result of 
which we can forecast. 

2 Let no one think them the less high because of that. Is the rainbow a thing less 
fair to the man than to the child? Or do we abjure all joy in the sweet light-bathed 
air, like those who moaned to Dante— 

* Tristi fummo, 
Nell’aer dolce che dal Sol s’allegra,” 
because we have heard of undulations and electrons? And are the noble heart and 
lovely life the less noble or less lovely, because they are akin to the rainbow and the 
air? Certainly, if any think so, of such was not He who made the Great 
Renunciation. 
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say here, chat we may be sure that what is biologically 
compound will not prove to be psychologically simple. 

Were we ever inclined to regard the doctrines of 
An-Atta and the Khandhas as either fantastic or perverse, 
we may wonder rather at the discernment which per- 
ceived the one, long before biology and physics were, 
and at the moderation which gave us but five Khandhas 
where modern science would give for one of them alone 
(viz., Rupa) something much more like five hundred 
millions! Far more marvellous, however, was that 
surpassing spiritual penetration that could see, in this 
compositeness of our nature, nothing less than the balm 
of sorrow, the justification of the Golden Rule, and Life’s 
Liberation from the house of bondage. 

Parts of this article may have, perhaps, a somewhat 
polemical expression... Well, argument, if undertaken 
at all, should be made conclusive and convincing, if that 
be possible, and should result in intellectual conviction. 
But intellectual conviction is not religion, it may not 
even have religion as its consequence in life. Something 
more is needed. He who discerns not life’s pathos and 

ts sorrow, will not find out the An-A tz path of love to 


sorrow’s utter ceasing. 
EpwarD GREENLY. 


1 Attacks upon other religious views with intent to establish itself upon their ruins 
have never been the method of Buddhism. Religious controversy, or even preparation 
for it, is expressly discouraged in the Pitakas. In the Dialogues argument is with the 
enquirer only. To the enquirer, therefore, the argument of this paper is addressed. 
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Che Uibole Duty of the Buddhist 
Cayman. 


A SERMON BY THE BUDDHA. 


Mucu diversity of opinion appears still to exist 
respecting the teaching of Buddhism. According to one 
itis a system of barren metaphysics, according to another 
it is sheer mysticism; a third will tell you that it is a 
code of pure and beautiful morality ; while a fourth looks 
upon it as a selfish abstraction from the world, a syste- 
matic repression of every impulse and emotion of the 
heart. The last view is perhaps the commonest, and one 
of the latest writers on Buddhism, himself a distinguished 
Sanskritist, quotes with approval a French scholar’s 
impatient allusion to ‘‘ the frozen world of Buddhism ’’— 
“Tout reste donc glacé dans ce monde Bouddhique!”’? 
The question is greatly complicated by the fact that 
many of the Buddhist authorities have confined their 
studies to the “northern Buddhism” of China, Tibet, 
and Nepal, which is something like going to Abyssinian 
literature to gain a knowledge of early Christianity. 

It has occurred to me that in this conflict of opinion it 
might be of use to the general reader to lay before him 
a specimen of Gautama Buddha’s teaching in the shape 
of one of his own discourses, as they have come down to 
us in the original Pali version of the Buddhist Bible.® 
It seems strange that this should never have been done 
before, since scores of popular articles on Buddhism have 


1 Reprinted from The Contemporary Review, February, 1876. 

2 Kern. “‘Jahrtelling der Zuidelijke Buddhisten,” p. 63. Amsterdam. 1873. 

8 Called Tripisaka, or the Three Baskets; which are Vinaya, Sfitra, and Abhi- 
dharma—Monastic Discipline, Discourses, and Metaphysics. The sermon here 
translated is taken from the [Digha Nikaya in the] Sitra Pitaka, which consists 
chiefly of moral discourses. 
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appeared within the last ten or twelve years; but I 
believe I am right in saying that this is the first sermon 
of Buddha that has ever been published in an English 
magazine. 

The sermon I have selected bears in the Pali canon 
the name of Sigalovada, or “ The Admonition to? Sigala,” 
but it is popularly known to South Buddhists by the 
descriptive title of Gihivinaya, or, “The Layman’s Rule 
of Life,’”? because it deals with the moral conduct of the 
Buddhist layman, as the Vinaya, or ecclesiastical code, 
deals with the conduct of the Buddhist monk. It was 
translated thirty years ago by the famous Wesleyan 
missionary Gogerly, but his version is only known to the 
fortunate few who have access to that rare work, the 
‘Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society” for 1847. My own translation is a new one, 
made from a collated copy of the Pali text and com- 
mentary. I have been able to correct a great number of 
errors in Gogerly’s translation; but I have pleasure in 
saying that on the whole I have found it a material help, 
and I have not hesitated here and there to adopt a 
rendering of his which struck me as an unusually happy 
one. I have endeavoured to be strictly literal, though in 
a few places I have somewhat varied the wording in 
order to preserve the spirit of the original. I have also 
omitted a few unimportant repetitions of formal phrases 
belonging only to the framework of the sermon, and not 
affecting its substance. 

I think that this remarkable discourse, delivered 
centuries before the Christian era, speaks for itself, and 
requires no panegyric of mine. But I cannot forbear 
asking, Does it tell us of a “frozen world ?” of ice-locked 
affections, of the healthy impulses of the heart paralyzed 
and withered ?—nay rather, is it not full of the enthusiasm 
of humanity ? It is no mere philosopher, it is something 
more than a mystic, who says to us, “ Charity, courtesy, 
benevolence, unselfishness, are to the world what the 
linchpin is to the rolling chariot.” 


1 Original “ of.” 
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THe SERMON. 


Thus I have heard. Ona certain day Buddha dwelt 
at Rajagaha, in a grove called Veluvana. And the same 
day the young householder Sigdla rose early in the morn- 
ing, and went forth from Rajagaha, and standing with wet. 
hair and streaming garments, and clasped hands uplifted, 
worshipped the various quarters, the east, the south, the 
west, the north, the nadir, and the zenith. And Buddha 
rose early in the morning and put on his raiment, and 
taking his bowl and robe went to Rajagaha to seek alms. 
And the Blessed One beheld the young householder, as 
with streaming hair and garments and clasped hands 
uplifted he worshipped the various quarters, and behold- 
ing he thus addressed him :— 

“Wherefore, young man, dost thou rise betimes, and 
leaving Rajagaha, with wet hair and streaming garments 
dost worship the various quarters—the east quarter, 
the south, the west, and the north, the nadir and the 
zenith ?” 

“Master, my father when he lay on his death-bed said 
to me, ‘Myson, do thou worship the quarters.’ Honour- 
ing therefore my father’s words, reverencing, revering, 
and holding them sacred, I rise early in the morning, and 
going forth from Rajagaha, with wet hair and streaming 
garments, and clasped hands uplifted, I worship the 
various quarters—the east, the south, the west, and the 
north, the nadir and the zenith.”’ 

‘‘ Not thus, young man, should the six quarters be 
worshipped according to the teaching of holy sages.” 

“How then, Master, should the six quarters be 
worshipped? May it please thee, Master, so to teach me 
thy truth that I may know how the six quarters should be 
worshipped according to the teaching of the holy sages.” 

“ Hear then, young man, give heed to my words and I 
will speak.” 

And the young householder Sigala answered, “ Even 
so, Lord ;” and thus the Buddha spoke— 

“Young man, inasmuch as the holy disciple has forsaken 
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the four polluting actions, inasmuch as he is unin- 
fluenced by four evil states to commit sin, inasmuch as 
he eschews the six means of dissipating wealth, therefore 
freed from fourteen evils, and guarding the six quarters, 
he walks victorious over both worlds ; for him this world 
is blest and the next also, and on the dissolution of the 
body after death he is re-born in heavenly mansions. 

“What are the four polluting actions forsaken by him ? 
The destruction of life is a polluting act, theft is a 
polluting act, impurity is a polluting act, lying is a 
polluting act—these four polluting actions are forsaken 
by him. 

‘‘ And what are the four evil states that tempt men to 
sin? Through partiality men commit sin, through anger 
men commit sin, through ignorance men commit sin, 
through fear men commit sin. But inasmuch as the holy 
disciple lives uninfluenced by partiality, or wrath, or folly, 
or fear, therefore these four evil states tempt him not to 
sin. Whoso from partiality, wrath, folly, or fear is 
tempted to pervert justice, his glory shall fade like the 
waning moon. But whoso untempted by these refrains 
from perverting justice, his glory shall be made full, like 
the glory of the increasing moon. 

‘And what are the six means of dissipating wealth ? 
Strong drink, young man, and theatre-going, and evil 
companions, and dicing, and wandering about the streets 
at night, and idleness—these six bring a man to 
poverty. 

‘“‘ There are six evils, young man, in being addicted to 
strong drink—poverty, strife, disease, loss of character, 
shameless exposure of the person, and impaired faculties. 

“Six evils attend on him who wanders about the 
streets at night. His life is in danger, his wife and 
children are uncared for, his property is unguarded, he 
falls under the suspicion of frequenting places of evil 
resort, false rumours circulate concerning him, and sorrow 
and remorse follow in his train. 

“Six evils wait upon him who thirsts after worldly 
amusements. Heis ever crying, ‘Where is there dancing ? 
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where is there singing ? where is there music? where 
recitation, where conjuring, where public shows ?’ 

‘Six evils wait upon the gambler. If he win, he 
begets hatred; if he lose, his heart is sorrowful. His 
substance is wasted, his word has no weight in a court of 
justice, his friends and his kinsmen despise him, and he 
is looked upon as ineligible for marriage—for men say, 
‘A gambler is unfit to support a wife.’ 

“Six evils attend on him who associates with bad 
companions. Every gambler, every libertine, every 
cheat, every rogue, every outlaw is his friend and 
companion. 

“Six evils attend upon the sluggard. He says itis too 
cold, and does not work ; he says it is too hot, and does 
not work ; he says it is too early, and does not work ; he 
says it is too late, and does not work; he says, ‘I am 
hungry,’ and does not work ; he says, ‘I am full,’ and does 
not work ; and while he thus lives ever neglecting his 
duties, he both fails to acquire new property, and that 
which hepossesses dwindles away. 

“Some friends are only boon companions, some are 
hollow friends ; the true friend is the friend in need. 

“Sleeping after the sun has risen, adultery, revenge, 
malevolence, evil communications, and avarice—these six 
things bring a man to ruin. 

“ He who has sinful friends and sinful companions, who 
is devoted to sinful practices, the same is ruined in this 
world and the next. 

“ Gambling, debauchery, dancing and singing, sleeping 
by day and wandering about at night, bad companions, 
and avarice—these six things bring a man to ruin. 

“Woe to the dicers, to them that drink strong drink, 
that go in unto their neighbour’s wife: whoso follows 
wickedness and honours not the wise, he shall fade like 
the waning moon. 

“He that drinks strong drink is needy and destitute, 
ever thirsting with unquenchable thirst ; he plunges into 
debt as one plunges into water, and will quickly bring his 
family to nothing. 
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‘He who sleeps by day and rises at night, who is 
ever full of wine and whoredoms, is unfit to maintain a 
family. 

‘“‘ Poverty overtakes him who says, ‘’ Tis too cold, ’tis too 
hot, ’tis too late,’ and neglects his daily work ; but he who, 
performing his manly duties, recks not a straw for heat or 
cold, his happiness shall not decay. 

‘‘There are four, young man, who, seeming to be 
friends, are enemies in disguise—the rapacious friend, the 
man of much profession, the flatterer, and the dissolute 
companion. 

‘‘In four ways the rapacious man may be known to be 
a false friend :—He enriches himself at your expense ; he 
expects much in return for little; he does what is right 
only under the impulse of fear ; and he serves you from 
self-interested motives. 

‘‘In four ways the man of much profession may be 
known to be a false friend :—He boasts of what he meant 
to have done for you; he boasts of what he means to do 
for you; he is profuse in unprofitable compliments, but 
in the hour of need he protests his inability to serve you. 

“In four ways the flatterer may be known to be a 
false friend :—He assents when you do wrong; he 
assents when you do right; he praises you to your face ; 
and speaks ill of you behind your back. 

‘In four ways the dissolute companion may be known 
to be a false friend :—He is your friend if you follow after 
strong drink, if you wander about the streets at night ; he 
is your companion in theatre-going, he is your companion 
in dicing. 

“The rapacious friend, the insincere friend, the friend 
who speaks only to please, and he who is a companion in 
vicious pleasures—recognizing these four to be false 
friends, the wise man flies far from them as he would from 
a road beset with danger. 

‘These four, young man, are true friends—the watch- 
ful friend, the friend who is the same in prosperity and 
adversity, the friend who gives good advice, and the 
sympathizing friend. 
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‘‘ In four ways the watchful friend may be known to be 
a true friend :—He protects you when you are off your 
guard; he watches over your property when you are 
careless ; he offers you an asylum in‘time of danger; and 
when work has to be done, he gives you the means of 
doubling your wealth. | 

‘In four ways the friend who is the same in prosperity 
and adversity may be known to be a true friend :—He 
confides to you his own secrets ; he faithfully keeps yours ; 
he forsakes you not in trouble ; and he will lay down his 
life for your sake. 

“In four ways the good counsellor may be known to 
be a true friend :—He restrains you from vice ; he exhorts 
you to virtue ; he imparts instruction, and points the way 
to heaven. 

“In four ways the sympathizing friend may be known 
to be a true friend :—He grieves over your misfortunes ; 
he rejoices in your happiness; he restrains those who 
speak ill of you; he applauds those who speak well of you. 

“The watchful friend, the steadfast friend, the good 
counsellor, and the sympathizing friend—recognizing these 
four to be true friends, the wise man cleaves to them as 
the mother cleaves to her infant son. 

“The wise man, endowed with righteousness, shines 
like a flaming fire. He who gathers wealth as the bee 
gathers honey, his wealth shall accumulate as the ant’s 
nest is built up; and with wealth thus acquired, he will 
bring no dishonour upon his family. Let him apportion 
his property into four, and so let him cement friendships. 
With one portion let him maintain himself; with two let 
him carry on his business ; the fourth let him treasure up ; 
it will serve him in time of trouble. 

‘‘But in what way does the disciple of holy sages 
guard the six quarters? Know, young man, that these 
are the six quarters. Parents are the east quarter, 
teachers are the south quarter, wife and children are 
the west quarter, friends and companions are the north 
quarter, spiritual pastors are the zenith, and servants and 
dependents are the nadir. 
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‘In five ways, young man, a son should minister to his 
parents, who are the east quarter. He should say, ‘I will 
support them who have supported me, I will perform 
their duties, I will guard their possessions, I will make 
myself worthy to be their heir, and when they are gone 
I will pay honour to their memory.’ And in five ways 
the parents show their affection for their son. They keep 
him from vice, they train him in virtue, they provide him 
with a good education, they unite him to a suitable wife, 
and in due time make over to him the family heritage. 
And thus is the east quarter guarded and free from 
danger. 

“In five ways the pupil should honour his teachers, 
who are the south quarter. By rising in their presence, 
by ministering to them, by obeying them, by supplying 
their wants, and by attentively receiving their instruction. 
And in five ways the teachers show their affection for 
their pupil. They train him up in all that is good, they 
teach him to hold fast knowledge, they instruct him in 
science and lore, they speak well of him to his friends 
and companions, and protect him from danger in every 
quarter. 

“In five ways should the wife, who is the west quarter, 
be cherished by her husband. By treating her with 
respect, by treating her with kindness, by being faithful 
to her, by causing her to be honoured by others, and by 
furnishing her with suitable apparel. And in five ways 
the wife shows her affection for her husband. She orders 
her household aright, she is hospitable to kinsmen and 
friends, she is a chaste wife, a thrifty housekeeper, and 
skilful and diligent in all her duties. 

“In five ways should the honourable man minister to 
his friends and companions, who are the north quarter. 
By liberality, courtesy, and benevolence, by doing to them 
as he would be done by, and by sharing with them his 
prosperity. And in five ways do they in their turn show 
their attachment for their friend. They watch over him 
when he is off his guard, they watch over his property 
when he is careless, they offer him a refuge in danger, 
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they forsake him not in misfortune, and show kindness to 
his family. 

“Tn five ways the master should provide for the 
welfare of his servants and dependents, who are the 
nadir. By apportioning work to them according to their 
powers, by supplying them with food and wages, by 
tending them in sickness, by sharing with them unusual 
delicacies, and by granting them occasional relaxation. 
And in five ways do they in return testify their affection 
for their master. They rise before him, and retire to 
rest after him, they are content with what is given them, 
they do their work thoroughly, and they speak well of 
their master. 

“In five ways should the honourable man minister to 
his spiritual masters, who are the zenith. By friendly 
acts, by friendly words, by friendly thoughts, by giving 
them a ready welcome, and by supplying their temporal 
wants. And in six ways do they show their affection in 
return. They restrain him from vice, they exhort him to 
virtue, they are kindly affectioned towards him, they 
instruct him in religious truth, clear up his doubts, and 
point the way to heaven. 

“ Parents are the east quarter, teachers are the south, 
wife and children are the west, friends and companions 
the north, servants and dependents are the nadir, the 
zenith are spiritual pastors: let a man worship these 
quarters, and he will bring no dishonour upon his 
family. 

“The wise man who lives a virtuous life, gentle and 
prudent, lowly and teachable—such a one shall be exalted. 
If he be resolute and diligent, unshaken in misfortune, 
persevering and wise, such a one shall be exalted. 
Benevolent, friendly, grateful, liberal, a guide, instructor, 
and trainer of men—such a one shall attain honour. 

“ Liberality, courtesy, benevolence, unselfishness, under 
all circumstances and towards all men—these qualities 
are to the world what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot. 
And when these qualities are wanting, neither father nor 
mother will receive honour and support from a son. 
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And because wise men foster these qualities, therefore do 
they prosper and receive praise.” 

When Buddha had thus spoken the young householder 
Sigdla addressed him as follows :—‘“ It is wonderful, 
Master! it is wonderful, Master! ’Tis as if one should 
set up again that which is overthrown, or should reveal 
that which is hidden, or should direct the wanderer into 
the right path, or hold out a lamp in the darkness—so 
that they that have eyes to see shall see. Yea, even thus 
has the Blessed Lord made known the Truth to me in 
many a figure. And I, even I, do put my trust in Thee, 
and in thy Law and in thy Church '—receive me, Lord, as 
thy disciple and true believer from this time forth as long 
as life endures,” 

RoserT C. CHILDERS. 


1 Or Order. 
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Preaching the Good Caw. 


Tue Buppua, after his mighty meditation on the springs 
of life and the origin of sorrow, arose and weighed 
within himself as to whom he should proclaim his 
message. He first thought of going to his old teachers. 
Arada Kalama and Udraka Ramaputra, but he remem- 
bered that they were dead. Then his mind turned 
towards the five Brahman monks of Benares, with whom 
he had in vain lived the ascetic life for seven years. 
Slowly wending his way towards the city, he came within 
sight of them :— 

Kaundinya-kulaputra, Ashvajit, 

Vashpa and Bhadra, Dashabala-kashyapa, 
All practising austerities as hermits, 

Seeing from far Tathagata approaching, 
Sitting together holding conversation, 
Declar’d, “‘ This Gautama defil’d by pleasure, 
No longer following the narrow way, 

Now comes again unto this place to find us. 
Let us be careful not to rise and greet him, 
Nor let us bid him welcome when he comes, 
Nor offer him the wonted food and drink ; 
Because he broke his vow he has no claim 
To hospitality ;” thus having spoken, 

And so agreed, each kept his seat resolv’d. 
Slowly Tathagata approach’d, when, lo! 
These men unconsciously, against their vow, 
Rose and invited him to take a seat. 
Offering to take from him his robe and bowl, 
They begg’d that they might wash and rub his feet, 
And humbly ask’d what more he did require ; 
Attentive thus in all, they honour’d him, 
And offer’d everything to him as teacher. 
But still they did not cease to speak of him 
As Gautama according to his tribe. 

Then spake our bless¢d Lord to them and said: 
‘‘ Call me not after my familiar name, 

For ’tis a rude and careless way of speaking 
To one who has attain’d the state of Arhat; 
But whether men respect or disrespect me, 
My mind is undisturb’d and wholly quiet ; 
For you—your way is not so courteous, 
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Let go, I pray, and cast away your fault. 

The Buddha by his word can save the world, 
And therefore men, ‘The Buddha’ rightly call him. 
Towards all living things, with equal heart 

He looks as children, if you call him then 

By his familiar name, you do despise him, 

And do commit a sin against a father.” 

The Buddha thus, exerting mighty love, 

In deep compassion spoke to them; but they 
From ignorance and pride did disregard 

The true report of Him the Sole Enlighten’d. 
They said that first he practis’d self-denial, 

But thereby having gain’d no benefit, 

Now giving rein to body, word and thought, 
How by these means has he become a Buddha? 
Thus equally by doubts perplex’d and snar’d, 
They would not credit he had found the way. 
Tathagata well skill’d in highest truth, 

And full 0. wisdom all-encompassing, 

In brief on their account declar’d to them 

The one true way; the foolish masters using 
Austerities, and those who please the senses, 
He pointed out to them the two extremes, 

And how both greatly err’d. ‘‘ For neither,” said he, 
‘¢ Of these has found the way of highest wisdom, 
Nor do their mode of life lead unto rescue. 

The wasted devotee by suffering makes 

Within himself confus’d and sickly thoughts, 
Not e’en conducive unto wordly knowledge ; 
How much the less to triumph over sense! 

For he who tries to light a lamp with water, 
Will not succeed in scattering the darkness ; 
E’en so the man, who tries with worn-out body 
To trim the lamp of wisdom, shall not prosper, 
Nor yet destroy his ignorance or folly. 

Who seeks with rotten wood to kindle fire 

Will waste his pains, and in the end get nothing ; 
But boring hard wood into hard, the man 

Of skill forthwith gets fire for his advantage ; 
In seeking wisdom then, ’tis not by these 
Austerities the law of life is reach’d. 

To indulge in pleasure is oppos’d to right, 

’ Tis the fool’s barrier ’gainst the light of wisdom ; 
The man of pleasure cannot comprehend 

The Sittras or the Shastras, how much less 

The way of overcoming all desire ! 

As a man grievously afflicted eats 
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The food not fit, and so in ignorance 

His sickness aggravates, how then can he 
Himself redeem from lust who pampers lust ? 
Scatter the fire amid the desert grass, 

Dried by the sun, and shaken by the wind, 
Who shall put out the raging flames? Such is 
The fire of avarice and hankering lust. 

I then repudiate both these extremes 

And in the middle way my heart resides. 

All sorrow driven out and at an end, 

I rest at peace, all error put away. 

My True Sight greater than the sun’s refulgence, 


- My Equal Wisdom, vehicle of insight, 


Right Words adwelling-place, and wandering through 
The pleasant groves of Proper Conduct, making 
Right Life my recreation, walking on 

The goodly road of Fit and Proper Means, 
Right Recollection is my citadel, 

Right Meditation is my sleeping-couch. 

These are the eight unvarying level roads 

By which to ’scape the ills of birth and death. 
Those who thereby are rescued from the slough, 
Thus doing, have attain’d the final goal ; 

Such shall fall neither this side nor the other, 
Amid the sorrow-crowd of either age. 

The three worlds’ sorrow-web can be destroy’d 
By this road only; this is my own way 

Before unheralded; I, only I, 

By the true law’s pure eyes, impartially, 

Seeing the only way of man’s escape, 

Now first make known this path; thus I destroy 
The hateful company of Trishna’s host, 

The griefs of birth and death, old age, disease, 
The barren aims of men and all the springs 

Of suffering. There are those who levying war 
Against desire are thereby still impell’d ; 

Who in the body act as they had none ; 

Who put away all springs of righteousness ; 
Briefly will I recount their sorrowful lot. 

As one would quench a fiercely-raging fire, 
Though carefully put out, a spark remains, 

So in their reverie is the germ of “I,” 

The source of heavy grief, enduring still, 
Perpetuates the suffering caus’d by lust, 

And ill results of every deed survive. 

These are the origin of further pain, 

But let them pass away, then sorrow dies, 
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E’en as the seed of corn ta’en from the earth 
Will die depriv’d of water ; equal causes 

Not joining, bud and leaf can not be born. 
The tangled bonds of every kind of being, 
From Deva down to evil ways of birth, 

For ever do revolve and never cease. 

All this is born from covetous desire ; 

Falling from high conditions unto lower 

All merely is the fault of previous deeds. 

But first destroy the seed of coveting, 

There is no more a binding intricate, 

But all effect of actions rooted up, 

The various qualities of grief will end. 

Having this, then, we must inherit that ; 
Destroying this, then that is likewise ended ; 
No being born, old age, disease or death ; 

No earth or water, neither fire nor wind ; 
Neither beginning, neither end nor middle; 
Nor systems of philosophy untrue ; 

This is the wise man’s view the lore of sages, 
The sure and perfect end, complete Nirvana. 
Such things the eight right ways declare to men; 
This one expedient has no remains; 

That which the world sees not, engross’d by error, 
IT now make known, I know the way to sever 
All these grief sources; and the way to end them 
Is by right reason, deeply meditating 

On these four highest truths, still following 
And making perfect this exalted wisdom. 

This is what signifies the “ knowing” sorrow, 
This ’tis to cut away the origin 

Of all remains of being; these destroy’d 

All striving, too, is consummate, the eight 
Right ways have been assay’d and are fulfill’d. 


Thus, too, the Four Great Truths have been acquir’d, 


The pure law’s eyes completed. In these truths, 
The right and equal eyes not yet produc’d, 

No mention is of gaining true deliverance, 

It is not said what must be done is done, 

Nor all is finish’d, nor the perfect truth 

Has been acquir’d. Because the truth is known, 
Then by myself is known ‘ deliverance gain’d,’ 
By me alone is known that ‘all is done,’ 

And by myself is known ‘ the highest wisdom.’”’ 


Francis J. Payne. 
Metvically vendeved from Samuel Beal’s English Prose Verston of the 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


DIALOGUES OF THE Buppua. Translated from the Pali of the 

Digha Nikaya, by T. W. and C. A. F. Ruys Davips. PartII. 8vo, 

382 pp. London, Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1910. 
ros. 6d. net. 


WITH this volume Professor Rhys Davids has fulfilled his promise 
to issue a companion volume to the first part of the Dialogues of 
the Buddha, published in 1899. Taking his materials from the 
Digha Nikdaya, or collection of thirty-four of the long discourses of 
the Buddha, he enriched our language with racy and idiomatic 
versions of such notable suttantas as the Brahmajala, on the minor 
details of mere morality; the Sonadanda, on the characteristics of 
the true Brahman; the Potthapada, on the soul theory, together 
with a revised translation of the Tevijja Suttanta on knowledge of 
the Vedas. The last had already appeared in 1881 in volume xi. of 
the Sacred Books of the East, entitled ‘‘ Buddhist Suttas,” and 
as this volume ranged over the whole field of the Pali Scriptures, it 
was necessary to reprint the Tevijja Suttanta in its proper place in 
the ensuing volume of 1899. Professor Rhys Davids had also the 
high authority of Max Miller, who said in his “Chips from a 
German Workshop” (i., p. 137): “ If scholars who are engaged in 
these researches are bent on representing their last translation as 
final, and as admitting of no further improvement, the public has a 
right to remind them that ‘finality’ is as dangerous a thing in 
scholarship as in politics.’”” A similar course has been pursued in 
the volume under examination. Besides revised versions of the 
magnificent Maha-Parinibbana Suttanta, describing the last days 
of the Great Master, and of the Maha-Sudassana Suttanta, or 
Legend of the Great King of Glory, we have eight long sermons 
dealing with the most absorbing topics. It is impossible fora mere 
reviewer to criticise the Pali renderings of such past masters as 
Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids, and it is our duty to offer our 
ungrudging thanks to them for the immense service they have 
rendered us in putting the Buddha’s best thoughts into English. 
Much has been written about the Buddhist theory of Cause and 
Effect, and the twelve Nidanas, or links in the chain of life. The 
Maha Nidana Suttanta expounds the theory in all its fulness. 
Europe had some inkling of the great Law of Causation, but it was 
extinguished in ancient Greek times, and the subsequent history of 
European philosophy has been one long and weary struggle to 
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substitute the reign of law,for the theory of Providential chance and 
caprice. The Buddha broke through all the webs of sophistry 
beneath the Tree of Wisdom, saw the transience of all being, and 
‘*the Buddhist Pitakas, by presenting this evolutionary movement, 
possess a unique interest for the historian of human ideas, not only 
in India, but in the entire world of culture "—we might add, “of 
ethics and religion,” for therein Buddhism differs fundamentally from 
all other creeds. 

One of the brightest jewels in this volume is the Maha 
Satipatthana Suttanta, or the Setting-up of Mindfulness. As the 
translators remark, “the doctrine here expounded is perhaps the 
most important, after the Aryan Path, in early Buddhism.” Without 
Mindfulness the Path cannot be trod, for Buddhism is an eternal 
struggle upwards to the light. The nature of the body and the 
world must be ever before us, the ills of existence should stir us 
constantly to seek the remedy ; craving must be put away, and he 
who shall practice the Four Applications of Mindfulness for but 
seven days shall attain to peace. Herein we have the whole 
Buddhist religion as a practical course to be followed day by day, 
given in the Master’s own words. 

The book is fullof good things, and, once acquired, must remain 
for the owner a treasured possession. 


Piti-BuppHIsmMuUS IN UBERSETZUNGEN. Texte aus dem buddhis- 
tischen Pali-Kanon und dem Kammavacam. Aus dem Pali 
tibersetzt nebst Erlauterungen von KarL SEIDENSTUCKER. 8vo0, 
470 pp. Breslau, Deutsche Pali-Gesellschaft, 1911. 12s. net. 


Tue German Pali Text Society, in issuing this important volume 
of translations by Mr. Seidenstiicker has rendered Europe an ines- 
timable service, and hastened the day when Buddhists in the West 
will be able to quote chapter and verse for their beliefs. Buddhism 
has many phases, but the severe, logical, primitive teaching, handed 
down in the PaliScriptures, must appeal with the greatest force to 
European minds, and in confining himself to the Pali texts Mr. 
Seidenstiicker has drawn from the “ well of Buddhism undefiled.” 
A similar work, called ‘Buddhism in Translations,” by the late 
Henry Clark Warren, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, already exists 
in English, but a too small amount of matter from the Scriptures, 
and a too great amount of matter from the Commentators, combined 
with a certain “ flippancy” of rendering, produced in our minds a 
feeling of dissatisfaction hard to define. In reading Mr. Sieden- 
stiicker’s volume no such feeling arises. The German is clear, 
concise, and limpid, and reads itself into the exalted English of 
“‘ preat Elizabeth,” a style which we feel all “Sacred” books should 
adopt. Thereis much repetition in the vast mass of the Buddhist 
Pali Scriptures, but the truths taught are few and great. This volume 
takes the teaching point by point, and gives us the most striking and 
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comprehensive passage in elucidation. First come the Four Noble 
Truths as proclaimed in the great sermon at Benares, taken from the 
Samyutta Nikaya. The Anguttara Nikaya yields a chapter on the 
Three Characteristics of the World—Regret, Transience, and 
Absence of a Self. The Five Groups which make up a living 
being find expression in an excerpt from the Samyutta Nikaya, and 
these as subject to the Three Characteristics are dealt with in 
Chapter 1V. The Chain of Cause and Effect pervading all things 
is defined and explained in several luminous extracts, and Karma, as 
constituted by our thoughts, our words, and our deeds, the only 


. reality in this fleeting sphere, receives forty pages of discussion. 


Nibbana, the Path, Knowledge, Morality, and Meditation are all 
set forth by passages from the fountain-head, and this volume is 
by far the most complete presentation of the Buddha’s teaching in 
the nearest approach to his ¢pstssima verba that we know. 


Tue New TeEsTaMENT oF HicHER Buppuism. By TimoTuy 
Ricwarp, D.D., Litt. D.English Baptist Mission, China. 8vo, 
pp. 275. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1910. 


Dr. RicHarp’s volume is very different from the other two. He 
has translated two of the best-known texts of Mahayana, or 
Northern Buddhism, viz., Ashvaghosha’s “ Awakening of Faith ” 
and ‘‘The Lotus of the True Law.” Of the first there is already a 
translation by our friend Dr. Teitaro Suzuki, and of the second a 
translation by Dr. Kern from the vastly larger Sanskrit version has 
appeared in the “Sacred Books of the East.” According to 
Dr. Richard, the fundamental error of Suzuki’s version lay in his 
rendering ‘‘Suchness ” for the Chinese expression ‘‘Chen Ji.” Dr. 
Richard maintains that it means ‘“‘True Model” or “God.” Once 
this point is granted, it is easy to prove that Christianity and 
‘‘ Higher ” Buddhism are essentially one, and while demurring to the 
alleged theism of the Mahayana branch, we sincerely hold out the hand 
of fellowship to the old missionary and feel grateful for his large- 
hearted toleration. Would that more of our missionaries were pos- 
sessed of this wide outlook. In Dr. Kern’s “ Lotus of the True 
Law” there is much of the supernatural, which mars the effect of 
the beauty of the teaching, and our Japanese friends, who perceived 
the same defect, have long used a shorter version styled “ The Lotus 
Essence,” which Dr. Richard has translated. It is marvellously 
beautiful. Japanese devotion is unsurpassed by that of any other 
land. Dr. Richard says: “One August morning I witnessed one of 
the daily services held at sunrise in Kyoto, at which over five hundred 
worshippers were present, more than half of them were men going 
to business. Such a sight I have never seen anywhere in Chris- 
tendom.” With missionaries imbued with the sympathy and 
insight of this good apostle, who has spent thirty-five years in the 
East, we shall soon hear no more of “destroying ” Buddhism or of 
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“taking a sword ” wherewith to propagate the creed of Christendom. 
We usually look upon misprints with charity, and Dr. Richard has 
our full sympathy when his book (p. 216) says: ‘So may you all 
This Scripture of Immoral Life with reverence accept.” We have 
already run the gauntlet with the same word, and detected that it 
should have been Immortal only at the last moment. 


Rew Books and Rew Editions. 


Ancus, D.C. Japan: The Eastern Wonderland. New edition. 
8vo. Illustrations. New York. 4s. 

ANURUDDHA. Compendium of Philosophy: being a Translation 
now made for the first time from the Original Pali of the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha, with Introductory Essay and Notes, by Shwe 
Zan Aung, B.A. Revised and edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 298. Pla Text Society. 5s. net. 

BaEHLER, L. A. Der Buddhismus. Eine Skizze. Deutsche 
Bearbeitung von C. Dietz. 8vo, pp. 54. Breslau. od. 

Basmajian, K. H. Life in the Orient. 8vo, pp. 277. Illustra- 
tions. New York. 4s. 

BIBLIOTHECA BuppuicA. Vol. XII., Tisastvustik. Ein in tirkis- 
cher Sprache bearbeitete buddhistische Sutra. I. Transcription und 
Uebersetzung von W. Radloff. II. Bemerkungen zu den Brahmi- 
glossen des Tisastvustik-Mscr. von A. von Staél-Holstein. 8vo, 
pp. 143. 2 Plates. Leipzig. 5s. 

Binyon, Laurence. Japanese Art. 41 Illustrations. 4to. 
International Art Series. London and Leipzig. 5s. net. 

Bruce, Major the Hon. C.G. Twenty Years in the Himalaya. 
Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 

BuppuIsTIscHE WELT. A German Monthly’ for Buddhism. 
Edited by W. Markgraf. 8vo. 5s. per annum. 

CasaTon, A. Les Indes Neéerlandaises. 8vo. With Map. 
Paris. 7s. 

CryLton NaTIonaL Review. 8vo. 2s. 

Cocks, S. W. A Short History of Burma. 8vo, pp. 290. 2s. 

Davis, F. Haptanp. The Land of the Yellow Spring and other 
Japanese Stories. 8vo, pp. 317. 55. net. 

FaquE, L. L’Indo-Chine Frangaise, Cochin-Chine, Cambodge, 
Annam, Tonkin. 2nd edition. Small 16 mo, pp. 187. With Map. 
Paris. 

FoucHeEer, M.A. La Porte Onentale du Stipa de SAnchi. Musée 
Guimet, Paris. 

FREEMAN, J. H. An Oriental Land of the Free; or, Life and 
Mission Work among the Laos of Siam, Burma, China, and 
Indo-China. 8vo, pp. 200. With [Illustrations and a Map. 
Philadelphia, 2s. 
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Have.ti, E. B. Indian Sculpture and Painting, Illustrated by 
Typical Masterpieces, with an Explanation of their Motives and 
Ideals. 8vo. With many Coloured Illustrations. £3 5s. 

Hearn, Larcapio. Gleanings in Buddha-Fields. Small 8vo, 
pp. 286. Tauchnitz, Leipsic. 1s. 9d. 

Hearn, Larcapio. Out of the East. Small 8vo, pp. 286. Tauch- 
nitz, Leipsic. Is. 9d. 

Hearn, Larcapio. Kwaidan, ou Histoires et Etudes de Choses 
Etranges. Translated from the English by M. Logé. 18mo, 
pp. 304. With Portrait. Paris. 3s. 

HeEpDIN, SvEN. Overland to India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 416 and 
357- 30s. net. 

Hepin, Sven. Le Tibet Dévoilé. Translated by Ch. Rabot. 
8vo, pp. 260. With 69 Illustrations and 1 Coloured Map. 
Paris. 12s. 

HoERNLE AND Stark. A History ofIndia, 4th edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 261. With 4o Illustrations and 6 Maps. 
3s. 6d. 

James, Grace. Green Willow and other Japanese Fairy Tales. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colour, by Warwick Goble. Crown 4to. 
15s. net. (Edition de Luxe. Demy 4to. 42s. net.) 

Jataxam. Das Buch der Erzahlungen aus friheren Existenzen 
Buddhas. Aus dem Pali tibersetzt von J. Dutoit. Fasc. XIII., 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 128. Leipsic. 4s. 

Jounston, R. F., M.A., Oxon. Lion and Dragon in Northern 
China. With Map and Illustrations. 15s. net. 

JuyNBoLL, H. H. Javanische Altertimer. Royal 8vo, pp. 265. 
With Illustrations. (Katalog des ethnographischen Reichsmuseums. 
Vol. V.) Leiden. 53s. 

KuHuppaKA Patho. Kurze Texte. Eine kanonische Schrift des 
Pali-Buddhismus, Aus dem Pali iitbersetzt und erlautert von K. 
Seidenstiicker. 8vo, pp. 38. Deutsche Pali-Gesellschaft, Breslau. 
Is. 6d, 

Kennepy, J. M. The Religions and Philosophies of the East. 
Svo, pp. 276. 6s. net. 

Lapp, G. TrumBuitt, Rare Days in Japan. §8vo, pp. 356. 
tos. 6d. 

Lawson, Lapy. Highways and Homes of Japan. With 49 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

Leciercg, J. Chez lez Jaunes, Japon, Chine, Mandchourie. 
16mo, pp. 309. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Licut oF Duarma. Vol. VI. No. 3. Annual Subscription for 
Four Numbers, 4s. San Francisco. 

LiTTLE, ARCHIBALD. Gleanings from Fifty Years in China. 
Pp. 330. 75. 6d. net. 

LirTLe, Mrs. ARCHIBALD. In the Land of the Blue Gown. 
Re-issue. 8vo, pp. 320. 5s. 
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LITTMANN, FRAuLEIN E, Durch das Tor des Ostens. Erzahlungen 
aus morgenlandischen Vergangenheit 8vo, pp. 175. Strassburg. 3s. 
LoncrorD, J. H. The Story of Old Japan. 8vo, pp. 422. 6s. 

Lunet De La Jonguiére, E. Carte Archéologique de 1’Ancien 
Cambodge. Paris. 5s. 

MacGowan, Rev. J. Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 197. 35. net. 

Maua-Bopui Society (JouRNAL). Vol. 18 Nos. 8—10. 8vo. 
Annual Subscription Twelve Numbers, 4s. 

MaitrivA, Buixkuu ANANDA. Buddhismus. Part VIII. 8vo, 
pp. 27. Leipsic, r9g10. Each Part 4d. 

MepnHAvi Dharma Sangraha Sravakachéra. A Handbook of 
Jaina Observances. Sanskrit Text, with Hindi Translation, by 
Upat Lat Jain KasHtwat. 8vo, pp. 349. Saharanpur. 4s. 

Mettreyya, ANANDA. See MAITRIYA. 

MiitnE, Mrs. Lesitiz. Shans at Home. With Two Chapters 
on Shan History and Literature, by the Rev. W. W. CocHrRane, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, pp. 289. 15. net. 

N&yAyvaTaRA: The Earliest Jaina Work on Pure Logic, by 
SIDDHA SENA Divakara. With Sanskrit Text and Commentary, 
Edited for the first time, with Notes and English Translation. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 36. Calcutta. 1s. 

Parker, E. H. Studies in Chinese Religion. 8vo, pp. 320. 
With Illustrations. 1910. tos. 6d. (An Enlarged Re-issue of 
‘‘ China and Religion.”) 

Parker, H. Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. Collected and 
Translated, Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 396. 12s. net. 

PARMENTIER, H. Inventaire Descriptif des Monuments Chams 
de l’Annam. Album des Planches, d’aprés les Relevés et les Dessins 
del’Auteur. 8vo. Paris. 13s. (Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient.) 

Pitman, N. H. Chinese Fairy Stories. 8vo, pp. 183. With 
Coloured Plates. New York. 4s. 

Pray, A, LE. Les Grands Temples de l’Extréme-Orient. 8vo, 
pp. 31. Melun. 

Ruys Davips, T. W. & C. A. F. Dialogues of the Buddha 
Translated from the Pali of the Digha Nikaya. Part II. (Vol. III. 
of ‘Sacred Books of the Buddhists”), 8vo, pp. 382. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Contains ro long Suttas, including a Revised Translation of the 
Maha Parinibbana Sutta.] 

RIcHARD, Rev. Timotuy. The New Testament of Higher 
[Mahayana] Buddhism. 8vo, pp. 276. Edinburgh. 6s. net. [Trans- 
lations of AsHvaGosHa’s “ Awakening of Faith ” and of the Shortened 
Chinese Version of “ The Lotus of the Good Law.”’] 

Rosinson, W. By Temple, Shrine, and Lotus Pool. Edited by 
G. SMITH. 8vo, pp. 298. 6s. 

Roz, A.S. China as I saw It; a Woman’s Letters from the 
Celestial Empire. 8vo, pp. 332. With Illustrations. New York. 12s. 
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Ross, E. Denison. Alphabetical List of the Titles of Works in 
the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka. Being an Index to Bunyiu Nanyjio’s 
Catalogue and the 1905 Kioto Reprint of the Buddhist Canon. 
(Archeological Department of India.) 8vo, pp. 97. 

SAaMKyA DarsaNnaM. The Sankhya Philosophy. Original Sanskrit 
Text, with Notes and a Bengali Translation. 2nd edition. 
Small 8vo, pp. 201. Calcutta. 6s. 6d. 

SEIDENSTUCKER, Kart. Pali-Buddhismus in Ubersetzungen. 
Texte aus dem buddhistischen Pali-Kanon und dem Kammavacam. 
Aus dem Pali tibersetzt. 8vo, pp. 472. Breslau, Deutsche Pali- 
Gesellschaft. Now ready. 12s. net. [A work of first-rate 
importance. | 

Siam Society (JournaL). Vol. VII., Part I. 8vo. Bangkok. 
Annual Subscription, 25s. 

SusBasinHA, D. J. Buddhist Rules for the Laity : a Translation 
of the Sigaléwada and Vyaggapajja Suttas. Madras. 8vo. 2s. net. 

THompson, A. M. Japan for a Week (Britain for Ever). Numer- 
ous Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 254. 5s. net. 

THOMSON, JOHN STuART. The Chinese. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 441. 
12s. 6d. net. 

TYNDALE, WALTER. Japan and the Japanese. 18s. net. 

YoOUNGHUSBAND, Cot. Sir Francis. India and Tibet. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is. net. 

Reviews, etc., received with thanks :— 

THe Maua-Bopui Society’s JouRNAL, September, October and 
November. 

Tue Hinpustan Review, October and November. 

(Articles by Mr. C. H. Rao on “Contact between East and 
West,” and by a Student of Philosophy on “A Commonsense View 
of Nirvana.”) 

THE Open Court, October. 

Tue Dawn, October, November and December. 

THE IMPERIAL AND ASIATIC QUARTERLY REviEw, October. 

(Article by Mr. L. A. Wappe Lt on “ Ancient Anatomical Draw- 
ings Preserved in Tibet.’’) 

Diz BupDHISTISCHE WELT, October, November and December. 

(Contains a fine German Translation of the Kalama Sutta by the 
Bhikkhu Nydnatiloka.) 
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Dotes and Dews. 


Mr. W. A. de Silva has sent us No, 1 and No. 2 of The Buddhist, 
a small Colombo monthly. Mr. Charles Spurgeon Medhurst con- 
tributes an article on “The Heart of Buddhism,” and a translation 
of “The Message of Buddhism,” from the German of Mr. J. G. C. 
Mendis, appears, together with a number of useful notes. 

Our friend Dr. Arthur Pfungst has written an interesting account 
of the progress of Buddhism in Europe for Das Fret Wovt of 
December. 

The Animals’ Friend office sends us two good pamphlets, one on 
‘‘The Teaching of Inhumanity,” by Emily Cox, M.A., and the 
other on “The Decline of Vegetarianism in Ceylon,” by Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

“Youth’s Noble Path” is the title of a book of moral lessons 
which Mr. F. J. Gould has prepared for the Moral Education League 
for the use of schools and families in India. Mr. Gould has very 
wisely drawn largely from the Buddhist and Hindu Scriptures. 

The Rangoon College Buddhist Association has recently issued 
two good pamphlets. The first contains a discourse on Viriya, or 
Energy, by the Bhikkhu Silacara, and the second a reprint of 
the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya’s discourse on “ Devotion in 
Buddhism.” 

The prospectus of the Bauddha Dharmankur Sabha, or the 
Bengal Buddhist Association, has reached us. We wish this most 
active little society every success. 

The Buddhist Fraternal Association of Colombo has printed a 
sermon on “Right View,” by the Rev. Suriyagoda Sumangala 
Thera. 

Mrs. C, A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A., began a course of four lectures 
on ‘Salient Points of Buddhist Philosophy” at Manchester 
University on November 11th. The lecturer stated that the study 
of Buddhist philosophy necessitated investigations in five directions, 
namely (1) the place of Buddhist philosophy in Buddhism, (2) the 
place of the rise of Buddhist philosophy in the history of Indian 
philosophy, (3) the continuity of the Buddhist tradition, (4) the 
psychological phase of the Buddhist philosophy, and (5) mind and 
the evolution of mental analysis in that Buddhist psychology. The 
Buddhist philosophy had been evolved, and even to-day that evolu- 
tion was still from within, being untouched by Western influences. 
The philosophy had always been, and in Southern India remained, 
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predominantly analytical in character and in its analysis psycho- 
logical. 

Bishop Clifford recently remarked, in a lecture at Bristol, that, 
“‘ strange to say, in those places where it was conceived, Buddhism 
was dead.” He forgot that Christianity is similarly situated. The 
Turk, centuries ago, destroyed Christianity in Palestine. 

Our Edinburgh Branch President, Mr. E. R. Carlos, M.A., was 
well received by the Edinburgh Christian Union at a lecture on 
«‘ Buddhism ”’ delivered by him on November 21st. The Rev. J. 
R. P. Sclater, M.A., presided. 

The Czar of Russia received in audience on December 28th the 
head of the Buddhist Alexis Monastery in St. Petersburg. In view 
of the agitation which has been carried on against the building of 
Buddhist temples in St. Petersburg, this announcement is, says 
Reuter’s agency, of special interest. 

A new Chinese edition of the Triptiaka is about to be published 
in Shanghai. It will cost only 180 Mexican dollars (less than £18) 
payable in six instalments. Considering that the work runs to 84,000 
pages, or 480 volumes, the price is exceedingly low. 

On December 4th the German Crown Princess visited Anurad- 
hapura, Ceylon, and was presented with several old manuscripts, a 
statue of the Buddha, and a model of the Bo-tree in silver. 

Mr. Hodgson Smith lectured at Leeds on November 2nd on 
Re-incarnation. He said, very truly, ‘ Reincarnation was the 
necessary and logical supplement that made the law of evolution 
complete. Not only did it explain the inequalities of character and 
mental and moral development in people, but it was also a gospel of 
boundless hope, a gospel of unerring justice, and a gospel of infinite 
progress and development for every individual.” 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has just acquired from a Tibetan 
merchant a copy of the Tanjur in 225 volumes, at a cost of 5,000 
rupees. Each volume is about two feet by four inches in size, and 
the impression on each page is taken from wooden blocks. 

Mr. W. Harischandra, of Colombo, gives a good account of the 
work of the Maha-Bodhi Society. Over a thousand boys and girls 
are daily receiving a free education at the Society’s schools, and a 
College has been opened. Besides the Maha-Bodhi Journal, there 
is a Sinhalese weekly, the Sinhala Bauddhaya. A block of land of 
138 acres has been lately purchased at Hinidum Pattuwa, to give 
employment to the poor and to form a permanent fund to carry on 
the Society’s good work. 

The replica of the wonderful Chokushi-Mon (“The Gate of the 
Imperial Messenger’) of the great Buddhist temple of Nishi 
Hongwanji, which was so much admired by visitors to the Japanese 
Exhibition in London last summer, is to find a home at Kew 
Gardens. The gate and “ Stork Chamber” of this massive and 
magnificent temple represent the art and the skill of Hideyoshi’s 
time. 
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Further discoveries have been made by Dr. Spooner in India, In 
his report of September 13th we read that, in exploring one of the 


many tumuli near Sahribahlol, he has found several stone Buddha 


statues, and a large number of sculptures. Part of the building 
showed a stone frieze representing scenes from the life of the 
Buddha on an exceptionally large scale. Two colossal figures 
of the Buddha were recovered practically uninjured. The most 
interesting statue found represents a large standing figure, apparently 
intended for a king. A considerable number of coins, some of the 
Sassanian type, and the remains of several buildings of great 
antiquity were also found, including a quadrangle containing a 
monastic hall and chambers for the monks, with decorations in bas- 
relief. 

Madame Alexandra David, who has been appointed Professor of 
Oriental Philosophy at the new University of Brussels, has devoted 
her course for the year just ended to an exposition of Buddhism 
according to the primitive tradition, as seen in the light of the 
promoters of the present revival movement. The course was 
closely followed by a numerous and sympathetic public. She 
delivered lectures on Buddhism in other important centres in 
Belgium, and is now in Paris, where she is continuing her 
expositions. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard, one of our Vice-Presidents, is 
making great progress with his edition of the Visuddhimagga, the 
important work on Buddhist teaching written by Buddhaghosa in 
the fourth century a.p. Professor Lanman loves the work, and is 
a most painstaking and conscientious translator. The Pali text 
will be in two volumes and the English translation in two also. 


To CoNTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS :— 


Honovavy General Secvetary and Edstor: Mr. Francis J. Payne, 
109, Church Lane, Charlton, Kent, England. 

Honovary Foreign Secretary: Hon. Eric C, F. Cotyizr, 7, Chelsea 
Embankment, London, S.W. 

Bankers: London Joint Stock Bank, 22, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 
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Chomas William Rbys Davids was born in Col- 
chester on May rath, 1843. He is a son of the late 
Revd. T. W. Davids. His early education was at 
Brighton School, and later on he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. He entered the Ceylon Civil Service 
in 1866, and became a barrister of the Middle Temple 
in 1877. It was in Ceylon that the ubiquitous evidences 
of the religion of the Buddha first attracted him to the 
study of Pali. Dr. Rhys Davids became Professor of Pali 
and Buddhist Literature at University College, London, 
in 1882, and subsequently founded the Pals Text Society 
(1882), originating the Ovzental Translations Fund in 1895, 
and the Indian Text Series in 1900. From 1885 to 1902 
he was Secretary and Librarian to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. | 

His publications are very numerous, chiefly in connexion 
with the Pali language and with Buddhism. We may 
mention Buddhism, 1878 (18th edn. 1899) ; Buddhist 
Birth Storves, vol. i., 1880: Ancient Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon, 1877; Buddhist Suttas from the Pal, 1881 ; 
Questions of King Miulinda, 1890—4; Hibbert Lectures, 
1881; American Lectures, 1896; Vinaya Texts, trans- 
lated conjointly with Dr. H. Oldenberg, 1881—5 ; Digha 
Nikéya, 1890 and 1902; Sumangala Vilasini, 1886; 
Dialogues of the Buddha, 1899 and 1910 (the second 
part produced with the assistance of his wife); Buddhist 
India, 1902; and Early Buddhism, 1908. 
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Professor Rhys Davids’ academical distinctions are 
Ph.D., LL.D., D.Sc., and he is a foundation Fellow of 
the British Academy (1902). He has been Professor of 
Comparative Religion at Manchester since 1904. 

Caroline Augusta Foley Rhys Davids is a daughter 
of the late Revd. John Foley, B.D., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. He was a descendant of Dorothy 
Wadham, foundress of that College, and Thomas Foley, 
friend of Samuel Pepys, and of Caroline Windham, an 
aunt of Lord Cromer and great-great-niece of William 
Windham, Secretary-at-War early in the 19th century. 
She was educated at her father’s Sussex Vicarage, 
Wadhurst, “far from the madding crowd,” and used 
to pay weekly visits to University College, London, 
when the time for what were called “ finishing studies ”’ 


was long past. She passed first in Philosophy at M.A. | 


(1889). At University College she also won the John 
Stuart Mill and foseph Hume scholarships in philosophy 
in the same year. She had commenced the study of Pali at 
Prof. Rhys Davids’ suggestion in 1884, but put it aside in 
favour of more instantly pressing collegiate claims. Seven 
years later she resumed its study, having meanwhile 
graduated in Sanskrit as an optional subject at B.A. 
Her first appearance in Pali literature was at the Con- 
gress of Orientalists in London in 1892, with a paper on 
Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reformation. She edited 
Vibhanga (A bhidhamma Pitaka), 1903; Dukapatthana (id.), 
1906, and compiled the Index Volume to the Samyuita 
Nikéya in 1904. She has also written frequent articles 
and reviews in the Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
in the periodical Buddhism (Rangoon), and has just 
published, in conjunction with Prof. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II. She has just 
edited Miss Hunt’s Index Volume to the Anguttara 
Nikaya, and her edition of Mr. Shwe Zan Aung’s Com- 
pendium of Buddhist Philosophy is of very recent 
appearance. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids is Special Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Manchester University. She is a fellow of University 
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College, London. She was married in 1894 to Prof. 
Rhys Davids, and is the mother of two daughters and 
a son. 


Tue Work or Proressor AND Mrs. Ruys DAVIDS IN 
Pari LITERATURE. 


If the task of appraising such work as that of Professor 
Rhys Davids and his wife falls to a pupil, it is at least a 
welcome opportunity of homage from the writer, who 
takes without scruple what might have been put into 
abler hands to do. 

Possibly, to sum up in a few words the life-work of 
one of the greatest Orientalists this country has pro- 
duced may be less difficult to critics at a distance than to 
pupils. But the latter know best the force of that per- 
sonality that inspires new workers to take up heavy 
work hopefully, pledges them to give as they have 
received, makes ruthless war on vagueness and _ slack- 
ness, spurs on the endeavour for progress at any price, 
and therefore welcomes not only docile disciples but 
Opponents and rivals, in the name of learning. This 
is matter for many pages if there were space to spare 
here. But for readers of The Buddhist Review, who are 
familiar already with the writings of Professor and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, and accustomed to honour them 
as exponents of Buddhism, only a summary of their 
work is needed—their work, that is, in the Pali language, 
and their influence in forwarding the study of Pali 
literature, | 

Pali, Professor Rhys Davids found out some thirty 
years ago, has greatly needed champions to make its 
way in the world as a study worthy of devotion. 
Sanskritists and comparative grammarians have been 
ready enough to prize this ancient and beautiful Indian 
language, but how many Sanskritists and comparative 
grammarians will you meet in a day’s march ? And when 
you meet them are they generally much concerned to 


make the outside world-recognize their work, or to let it 
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share in their treasure ? Indeed, if you wait till there 
is a “ demand ” for such benefits, you may wait for the 
golden age to come round again. To persuade the 
Western world that it wants something more in its 
common stock of culture, and that it should besides be 
grateful for new gain, is a task for which some qualities 
are needed that are not always to be found united with 
the brooding patience and rigorous exactness of the 
scholarly mind in its perfection. There are times when 
the scholar must be something of a fighter. 

The portraits of Professor and Mrs. Rhys Davids will 
tell their own tale to those who see the pictured faces for 
the first time. But it would be indeed a speaking 
portrait that could tell of the splendid energy, the fidelity 
to an idea and the tenacity in work that have gone with 
them through every undertaking of their lives. The 
portraits, however, suffice to remind us_ how these 
qualities have served the cause of Pali studies. 

Years ago the chances seemed all against the due 
recognition of the Pali language and literature outside 
those Buddhist countries where they are held sacred, 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam. All this is changed, and Pali 
literature has taken a place in Europe that rejoices, first, 
all honest lovers of knowledge, and, secondly, all those 
who are interested in Buddhism. 

The part taken by Professor Rhys Davids in bringing 
about this change, and the work of his wife (who was 
also his pupil) cannot be shown even by a complete list 
of their writings and lectures; and an account of their 
labours can only be given here in a mere outline. 

Let us take translations of Pali books only. Everyone 
is familiar with that admirable series, for student and 
general reader, the Sacred Books of the East. In this series 
the translations from the Pali were contributed partly by 
Max Miller and Fausbdll, but principally by Professor 
Rhys Davids, whose translation of Buddhist Suitas 
appeared early in the eighties, of the Vinaya Texts 
(in collaboration with another great Palist, Professor 
Oldenberg) later, and finally came the Questions of King 
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Milinda. This last named must have been a revelation to 
many who first made acquaintance with a work of Pali 
literature in Rhys Davids’ vivid and noble English 
rendering. 

The English-reading world on both sides of the Atlantic 
knows Rhys Davids’ account of Pali literature in his early 
book Buddhism (now translated into many languages, by 
the way), and the later work American Lectures. But he 
has never brought forward a stronger plea for Pali studies 
than his beautiful Dialogues of the Buddha, translations of 
discourses of Gotama as handed down in the oldest Pali 
texts. 

In the second volume of these dialogues the translator 
is joined by his wife. Before this, Mrs. Rhys Davids 
had worked by choice in an abstruse field of Pali 
literature—the A bhidhamma—and in this field no one has 
surpassed her achievements. While she has used her 
philosophical training to great purpose in dealing with 
works of the A bkidhamma, either as editor or translator 
—for instance, in her masterly Manual of Buddhist 
Psychology—she has turned her literary gift to use no 
less. An example of this is her Psalms of the Sisters, a 
fine translation in verse of the ancient Therigatha. This 
last was published as the first of a series of translations 
issued by the Pali Text Society. 

Those bare words “ Pali Text Society” sum up a great 
work for Pali literature, and the greatest achievement of 
Rhys Davids and his wife. 

Societies for learned objects, especially those connected 
with scholarship, may seem to the outside world to have 
no bearing on anything in particular. <A society that 
cannot boast, for example, of a menagerie or a picture- 
gallery, or even a lecture-room, may have an air of being 
in the clouds altogether. But ‘‘ Pali Text Society” is a 
name for a body of learning and a noble monument of 
work. Its publications date from the year 1882, when 
Rhys Davids founded it, and won Orientalists and lovers 
of learning from all over the world to its support. These 
and its yearly journal represent a whole province of 
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ancient Indian lore, of knowledge of a great school of 
Buddhism, ‘of poetry and philosophy, legend and pro- 
verbial wisdom. The weary and interminable labour 
of studying texts in manuscripts, written on palm-leaf in 
various scripts, is lifted off the shoulders of students of 
Pali literature wherever these volumes can be procured. 
In the Pali Text Society's twenty-nine years of existence, 
documents from all these stores of ancient thought have 
been made easy to use and clear to read, have been 
sifted and interpreted by Palists. Needless to say, this 
great series has been a work of collaboration. The list 
of volumes is also a list of Rhys Davids’ co-workers, but 
above all a memorial of his genius for organisation and 
finance. He has given the work continuity, and on the 
road thus laid down, his great project, the Pali dictionary, 
advances to realisation. 

In this short sketch the claim of other work done in 
these two full and busy lives has been passed over though 
not forgotten. The excuse must be that a pupil and co- 
worker is sure to obey certain emotions of gratitude and 
affection that run away with the pen. Personal reminis- 
cences crowd in on the mind, recollections of inspiration 
and guidance and, on occasion, of sharp, wholesome 
criticism, and it is left to others to speak of work and 
teaching that have reached a circle far wider than the 
students of Pali, On some questions Palists and non- 
Palists are hardly likely to be in perfect accord. But we 
must agree on our common debt to these two scholars. 
Another thing 1s certain—that Rhys Davids would wish 
every discourse to close with a call to new workers to 
come into the field. No one has a better right to ask 
that others should follow his example of untiring 
enthusiasm and toil, and that of his wife, among whose 
great gifts, not the least is the same readiness for thank- 
less as for congenial labours, and the same cheery 
constancy in both. 
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What is Buddhism ? 


“‘ Go ye now, O Brethren, and wander, for the gain of the many, 
for the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world; for 
the good, for the gain, and for the welfare of gods and men. Let not 
two of you go the same way. Preach, O Brethren, the doctrine 
which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle, glorious 
at the end, in the spirit and in the letter; proclaim a consummate, 
perfect, and pure life of holiness. There are beings whose mental 
eyes are covered by scarcely any dust, but if the doctrine is not 
preached to them, they cannot attain deliverance. They will 
understand the doctrine.” 


Wuart is this glorious doctrine, this saving religion 
which is to bring joy and bliss ? It is, in simple words, 
a system of thought, a view of the Universe, which leads 
to an insight into the nature of things, discovered and 
taught by Gautama, Prince Siddartha of the Sakya clan, 
who was born at Kapilavastu, near Benares, and lived 
about the fifth or sixth century B.c. It is the out- 
come of a long-continued and laborious endeavour to 
arrive at a correct understanding of the world and life, a 
method of salvation by Enlightenment, consisting of 
morality, mind-culture, and wisdom. He is called the 
Buddha, the Wise, and while seeing the sorrow in the 
world, he saw also the Happiness of which he taught; 
for, after all, it is happiness that men seek, a peace and 
tranquillity of mind, a consolation in adversity and a hope 
in death; and Buddhism attempts to meet all these 
demands. 

While we are happy we think but little, but when sorrow 
comes we stretch out our hands for something to grasp, 
we seek refuge in a God, and often delude ourselves 
with vain hopes. We do anything to escape our grief 
and fly to religion. Buddhism is nothing more than a 
way out of sorrow, combining in its teaching a subtle 
philosophy and a grand ethical system, the purpose of 
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which is the attainment of that peaceful state of mind 
called Nirvana. 

If we were asked to sum up Christianity in a sentence 
we would say “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus and thou shalt 
be saved.” Of Islam we might quote ‘‘ There is no God 
but One, and Mohammed is His Prophet,” but when we 
come to Buddhism, we find such a process difficult. It 
is quite possible but it requires much explanation to say 
“ Everything is change; there is no soul,” because the 
system of thought in Buddhism is so contrary to 
that of other religious systems. The latter presuppose 
“ God” and ‘“ Substance,” and it is at first diffi- 
cult to understand what Buddhists are driving at 
when they say that sentient existence is bound up 
with Sorrow, birth is pain, life is pain, death is pain ; 
that there is no such thing as an underlying Soul or 
Substance, divine or otherwise; that the existence of 
God is of little importance; that prayers, rites and 
sacrifices are worse than useless; that we are saved only 
through our own merits; that none of us have an 
immortal soul, and yet, paradoxical though it seems, that 
we can all arrive at a state of peace. 

The signs of true religion, said the great apostle of 
Buddhism, are good will, love, truthfulness, purity, 
nobility and goodness. It does not consist in intellectual 
adherence to dogmas and doctrines. <A teacher of the 
truth does not quarrel with anyone in the world. That 
has been the attitude of Buddhism towards other religions. 
It only claims to be one of the roads to truth, and has 
never ventured to impose itself on mankind by fire and 
sword, because of the true spirit of religion which per- 
vades it; indeed its whole teaching has been summed up 
in one stanza—“ To shun all vice, to practise all virtue, 
and to purify the heart: that is the teaching of the 
Buddha.” 

But it is especially strange to us whose blood is satu- 
rated with belief in a God, a Creator, the Supreme, 
through long ages of animistic thought, that such a system 
should ever venture to be called by the sacred name of 
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religion. Strange is it to us, whose finite minds seem 
almost compelled by the wonderful order of the Universe, 
by the overwhelming grandeur and beauty around us, to 
imagine that it is not the work of a Great Power, a God 
outside us, a First Cause, who fashioned things from the 
beginning ; and yet here is a religion claiming among its 
adherents a third of the human race, which has somehow 
entirely neglected to concern itself with this First Cause. 
We who have still within our brain-cells the ancestral 
fear of spirits, gods and demons, and still more that of 
an Almighty and his arch-enemy the Devil, we who have 
been taught to walk in fear and trembling under the eyes 
of this Almighty who has absolute power over us, cannot 
give up Him whom we both love and fear. And yet 
there comes a time in the history of everyone when inde- 
pendent thought arises. We do not for a moment say 
“You have not thought,” but our education is so much 
at fault that we are hardly to blame for thinking on wrong 
lines, and thus it is long before we are able to study things 
as we see them. Difficult it is, and this difficulty has 
never been better illustrated than in the life of the 
Holy One. 

We can say hardly anything new of Buddhism, but if 
we can make clear one or two points in its fundamental 
teachings we shall have done well. We desire only to 
Start inquirers on a path of investigation which we hope 
will lead to a dissolution of the fears of an after life, and 
produce a dauntless courage in grief and sorrow, a calm 
and serene outlook on life, and peace of mind and 
happiness; for Buddhism is indeed the Science of 
Peace. 

But it may be asked, why all this trouble for a merely 
supposed happiness? The man in the street who knows 
nothing of Buddhist philosophy or ethics is happy. We 
too were happy when we were children, and even now we 
are not unhappy at times, but we grow, and think more 
than the man in the street or the child does, for it is a 
necessary accompaniment of our development that as we 
grow we think more of the nature of things. Some would 
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say, “Just live the life and drift,” but we cannot drift 
without meeting with disappointment and pain. Sooner 


or later we begin to steer, and then we see how we have 
aimlessly wandered. The difference between drifting 


and steering is that, in the latter case, we have a desti- 
nation at which we aim. Buddhism is a method by which 
we may steer through life; on its charts are marked the 
large rocks and dangerous shoals of Delusion, Hatred, 
Ignorance, and the Belief ina Soul, not to mention the 
innumerable minor perils which threaten to impede our 
progress. There also are delineated the routes that lead 
to the Haven of Peace. 

“ Such a religion is selfish,” remarks an opponent, “it 
teaches a man to save himself alone.” ‘‘ What is the use 
of religions?” others inquire. “Have they not come 
and gone? Havethey not arisen, reached their zenith 
and fallen? Are men any wiser or happier for all this 


dabbling in philosophy?” Contact with earthly things 


has so acquainted man with sorrow, because usually he 
cannot get what he wants, and if he does he is still so 
unsatisfied, that he says, “Take away your philosophy. 
I know I shall be none the wiser, none the happier, 
for I shall always be ignorant of the ultimate nature and 
origin of the Universe, and thus always dissatisfied. 
Buddhism has nothing new to offer me on the point, 
nothing more than the other great religions.” Such 
questions are of minor importance, not so much that 


Buddhism denies such knowledge, but that time and. 


energy could be better spent: 


‘*O disciples, do not think thoughts such as the worldly-minded do: 
the world is eternal, or the world is not eternal, the world is finite, 
or the world is infinite; concentrate your thoughts on suffering, on 
the cause of suffering, and the cessation of suffering.” (Samyutta 
Nikaya.) 

Do we know anything of the origin of this Universe 
that the ancient philosophers of 2,000 years ago did not 
know? Buddhism says, as veil after veil of darkness 
unfolds, as one grows perfect in knowledge and wisdom, 
as the personality and its adjuncts of passion, lust and 
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hatred die away, as a man lives according to the Law, he 
gradually becomes the Law, seeing with more perfect 
insight into the nature of things; that the perfect man, 
the Buddha, is not only one with Life, but is Life itself. 
“You must not think 1 am gone away,” said the Buddha 
before he died, “he that sees the Dharma (the Law) 
sees me.” | 

And if we build on a firm foundation, what fear need we 
have of winds and waves? If our basis is more of reason 
than of emotion, of self-reliance rather than of dependence 
on a supposed eternal friend, if we know that every step 
is but a link along a path which is a grand connected 
chain, why should we seek for the end, why ask for the 
beginning ? 

It may be urged that a philosophy worthy of the name 
must concern itself with such questions, but what 
difference is there in saying in plain words “I do not 
know,” and spelling unknowable with a capital U as our 
latest philosophers have done? Man’s longings are not 
to be thus satisfied, and the Buddha himself entered upon 
a long search for this Unknowable, the Great Brahma, 
and found him only in the imagination of certain priests 
and their deluded followers. He too set out on the 
quest of this Infinite of which he had heard and learnt so 
much, in an age too when philosophy was at its highest, 
but he saw the futility of vague thinking on hypothetical 
bases, and the Path he showed us was not the outcome 
of mere mysticism and speculation, but of a deep and 
long study and insight into the Laws of the Universe. 
And since then many have walked along the Middle 
Way indifferent to death, strong in the ideal of Perfec- 
tion, Love and Pity, in the footsteps of him who was the 
most loving and compassionate of all. 


‘What shall I do,” said he, “ with this learning now that I have 
acquired it? Will the world understand me? I go to the City of 
Benares to found the Kingdom of Righteousness, There shall I 
light the lamp of life for the benefit of those who are enshrouded m 
darkness,” 


Such were the words he uttered as he went forth to 
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preach his doctrine, and the essence of his teaching is 
contained in what is known as The Four Noble Truths; 
they are as essential to Buddhism as the Trinity is to 
Christianity, and yet they are so simple, that only a little 
reflection must convince us of their reality. 

What ts it we want? Why are we hurrying from one 
book to another eager for more knowledge? To what 
purpose are the results of all our labours, the inventions 
of science, the development of the various arts and 
industries, the works of sculpture and painting, the 
sublime music in which we are lost in ecstasy, why, in 
spite of all these, are we unsatisfied, and always longing 
for something more? Weare finite and therefore limited, 
and this feeling of finiteness brings with it a sense of 
imperfection. When we learn that every fresh desire, 
every longing still leaves us unsatisfied, and creates new 
desires, that, even in our struggle for comfort and happi- 
ness, we do so at the expense of other creatures, we are 
compelled to admit that Sorrow is intimately bound up 
with all sentient life. 


“ Now this, O Brethren, is the Noble Truth of Suffering. Birth is 
suffering, old age is suffering, disease is suffering, death is suffering, 
separation from beloved objects is suffering, union with the un- 
pleasant is suffering, unsatisfied desire is suffering ; in short, existence 
in its very nature is suffering.” 


Is this pessimism? Is there pessimism in trying to put 
into words what we-cannot deny, a fact which the more 
we think of the more we realise? Pessimism means 
“for the worst,” and Buddhism would verily be a pessi- 
mistic philosophy but that while it sees the morbid 
condition of things, it gives a favourable prognosis after 
a careful diagnosis of the conditions, and shows the way 
out of Sorrow. | 

The overwhelming importance which Buddhism lays 
on the too-little acknowledged fact of Universal Sorrow 
seems but a device, which throws into greater prominence 
the still more important doctrine of Nirvana, which our 
critics have failed to see, mistaking the background for 
the picture itself. 
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What if there be no way out of Sorrow? Sometimes 
we feel like Keats, when he wrote : 
“To Sorrow, 
I bade good morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind; 
But cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 
She is so constant to me, and so kind: 
I would deceive her, 
And so leave her, 
But ah! she is so constant and so kind.” 

For consolation we have resorted to various devices 
the cleverest of which is to imagine we have an eternal 
friend, and that all will turn out right in the end. Faith 
is the great word that has led us to trust in too many 
things ; it has led us to hypnotise ourselves into holding 
for true what we cannot see to be true, it has been a way 
out of sorrow, but, unfortunately, we are not all blessed 
with this faith which we are told is a gift, a free gift 
from God, and therefore not within our power to command, 
and when we have lost faith, we begin to purge our minds 
of the various imaginings we have been accustomed to ; we 
sweep away the accumulated superstitions, and examine 
ourselves as we would examine anything else. But did 
not the Buddha speak of faith? Yes, but in a different 
sense. In fact he warned us against accepting anything 
on hearsay, and exhorted us to examine everything as we 
go along. We have laid the foundation of Sorrow; 
sorrow that there is so much suffering in an imperfect 
humanity, sorrow that man, the masterpiece of evolution, 
is at best the victim of invisible germs, sorrow that, 
_ despite the noble minds that have like suns shed their 
light and love on us, there remains so much ill will and 
hatred ; sorrow because, in spite of our numerous advances 
in science, those who have most enjoyed its comforts are 
the least happy. We search for this disease called Sorrow, 
we bring to bear on it our scientific spirit, we dissect it, 
examine it closely with our keenest judgment, leaving all 
imagination and emotion; we scrutinise the nature of 
this disease, and, just as our microscopes have revealed 
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to us that what we once believed to be “one” and “ per- 
manent” is really made up of innumerable parts, so also 
do we find this Sorrow to be associated with this constant 
change, this Impermanence in everything we see, even in 
our very selves. To say that there is impermanence in 
Nature is nothing at all; why should we care? but 
curiously enough we do care. The difficulty is that we 
cling to this Impermanence, we form attachments to things 
which are conditioned and composite, and which therefore 
cannot satisfy us. It is this fanha@, this desire, this 
clinging, which constitutes the Second Truth—the Cause 
of Sorrow. 


“ This, O Brethren, is the Noble Truth of the Cause of Sorrow. 
Verily, it is this thirst, the craving for existence and enjoyment which 
leads from re-birth to re-birth, seeking satisfaction now in this form, 
now in another. It isthe craving for the gratification of the passions, 
the craving for individual happiness in the present life or hereafter, 
or the craving for annihilation after this life.” 


The doctrine of Anatta, or the denial of the reality of 
an individual, abiding, separate self is at the very heart 
of Buddhism. All things are impermanent, and yet with 
the fondness we have for ourselves we make a grand 
exception. With this very longing for happiness, “ Man, 
proud man! . . . Most ignorant of what he’s most assur'd, 
His glassy essence,” deems that his soul is an immortal, 
individual entity, and is selfish enough to deny it to the 
animals and the plants. Because of this desire for 
happiness, we imagine we have a permanent, immortal, 
unchangeable Ego, Soul, “I” or Atman, something 
utterly incomprehensible to one who understands the 
Dharma and knows that even this “I” or Self is subject 
to the laws of eternal change. All false doctrines, said 
the Buddha, arise from this “ atman” or soul conception, 
and he who knows the nature of his self, and understands 
how his senses act, finds no room for the “I” nor any 
ground for its existence. This “I” is not the same 
to-day as it was yesterday, my consciousness changes with 
every hour, with every emotion, with every circumstance, 
and hence I learn that this “I” is also changeable, that 
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this “ Soul” is impermanent, there is really no unchange- 
able, no stable element in it, We hardly know with what 
to compare this belief in the soul, an inheritance from 
our animistic ancestors. I am a bundle of changes, 
tendencies, perceptions, and no more, and the belief that 
I am an individual, distinct, entire, apart from everything 
else and from everybody else, having relations with, and 
a debt due only to an imaginary person called God, whom 
I petition when I need him, so that he may upset the 
Laws of the Universe to do me a favour, is, says 
Buddhism, the root of evil. You have no self, therefore 
give up clinging to this changeable thing, as it too follows 
the laws of change and Impermanence. Life is one, the 
same in the stones, the plants, and the animals, as in you. 
To say that you are an independent unit is born of ignor- 
ance, there is no such thing as an independent “I.” You 
stand in relation to everything else, you are a bundle of 
forces. 

Surely this is more easy to comprehend than the 
theory of an unchangeable Soul, because if there is one 
thing we know, better than anyone can tell us, it is the 
fact that we are in no sense unchangeable. What then 
is the soul? It is surely not some ethereal principle 
lodged in the pineal gland of the brain as Descartes fondly 
imagined. Give up, says Buddhism, this foolish belief, 
give up clinging to it, and you will be on the road to 
Peace. “Individuality is a burning fire, O disciples. 
And by what is it kindled? By lust, ill will and 
delusion.” 

What we familiarly speak of as “1” is nothing more 
than a mode of expression ; as something distinct from 
volitions, perceptions, conations, it does not exist. It is 
made up of the five skandhas: body, sensation, percep- 
tion, tendencies and consciousness. In death these break 
up, in re-birth they arise anew, and with them a new 
personality arises. 

Let us take the familiar example of the chariot. What 
do we mean when we call a thing a “chariot”? Is it 
the wheels or the axle, the spokes or the body, or, perhaps, 
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the yoke, or the material of which it is made? It is 
certainly none of these, and yet all these put together 
form a combination which, for convenience sake, we call 
a “chariot.” Nothing else has been added to change 
this collection into a chariot. It is nothing more thana 
conception in our own minds of a certain collection of 
things. Another collection we call a chair, another a 
house, another the “‘I.’’ Where is the difference ? Does 
the chariot exist outside all these constituents we have 
mentioned ? All we know of the thing we call a “chariot ” 
is a number of properties which are sense perceptions, 
and these properties taken together constitute in our 
mind the concept ‘‘ chariot.”” Take away the properties, 
and where isthe chariot ? Itdoes not exist. Similarly 
with everything ; concepts are merely convenient terms 
for numbers of properties occurring together. It is 
exactly the same with the conception of what we call the 
“7,” the “ Soul” or the “ Ego.” It does not exist beyond 
what we know it to be, a concept of feelings, volitions, per- 
ceptions, occurring together. In other words, it is an 
aggregate, not a stable unchangeable entity. It has not an 
underlying substance ; it is composite and impermanent. 
A person is not the body, nor the sense organs, nor the 
thoughts, nor the words, nor the deeds, but a definite col- 
lection and co-operation of all these things; there is no 
individual person-in-itself. This belief in an underlying 
substance is regarded by the Buddha as the most fallacious 
of beliefs, and the cause of all sorrow. 

But suppose there is no such thing as an underlying 
substance or Soul constituting the “I,” yet we remember 
our past experiences. We know it is “1” who did such an 
act and no one else. There is a link in the continuity of 
experience, and it is this connecting link in our experiences 
by which we can say that they are ours and belong to no 
one else ; it is this chain of experiences which constitutes 
our identity, our “I,” or “ Self.” We think we remember 
all our past experiences ; they are to us one whole. To 
begin with, we do not remember all our experiences. 
Nay, more, we are continually undergoing experiences of 
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which we are entirely unconscious. Modern psychology 
has acquainted us with the fact that, what we call our full 
consciousness, is but the surface of a wave which has its 
rise and fall. A great deal goes on in the subconscious 
mind of which we for the moment are totally unaware. 
Where, then, is the continuity ? Indeed a careful study 
shows that there is more break than continuity. What 
happens when we are asleep? Is there a continuity 
there ? Among the numerous experiences (consciousness 
being but a reaction between two forces, external and 
internal) with which we meet, certain of them are more 
permanent than others, much as in everything else there 
are certain properties which we regard as more permanent 
than others, and these more permanent experiences 
persist while others continually change. It is the persist- 
ence of these experiences which are relatively permanent, 
while others are continually changing, that constitutes the 
continuity, and that gives rise to the false conception of a 
permanent entity which has experiences. Nothing is 
permanent, and even those experiences which we look 
upon as more permanent are themselvescontinually chang- 
ing, and there is no identity of anything which experiences. 
The true Self lives for a moment, it is not the same as the 
Self that went before, nor is it like the Self which follows. 

Where, then, is this immortal Self? The word “1” 
may remain the same, but that which it signifies is an 
eternal change—now it is a boy, now a man, now a grey 
old man, and then at last it reaches the seventh age 
“sans everything.” 

A continuity thus in this interaction between two sets 
of forces, internal and external, constitutes the relative 
permanency, and, as the Blessed One pointed out, just 
as we speak of the river or the fountain as identical, 
although the water is continually changing, and as we speak 
of one flame, although at every moment different particles 
of wick and oil are continually being consumed, in like 
manner, for convenience’s sake, we speak of the “I” 
which is no more permanent than the River Thames or 
the flame. 
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What then becomes of the Will? The Will exists, 
in so far as we are not altogether the victims of 
external forces, although they play an important part 
in our development. As the momentum of all the 
experiences of the past constitutes a tendency in one 
direction, we are in that sense its slaves, but we are not 
the hopeless victims of circumstances. When we say we 
will, and people are fond of arguing from the will to an 
“J,” let us bear in mind that every act must be and is 
bound to be, influenced by what is known as the sub- 
conscious self, the sum total of Karma. The difficulty 
is that we do not know all the forces which have con- 
tributed to this one act, and therefore we imagine it to 
be isolated—willed at the moment. But the Buddha 
taught re-birth. If there were no transmigration there 
would be no progress, no means to peace. If this 
were the only life, it would be best to be reckless 
of the future, although we are told to practice virtue 
for its own sake. If death ended all, where would be 
the necessity for a moral law; and yet we are told to 
do away with the old idea of a soul passing from body 
to body. 

Say not ‘I am,’ ‘I was,’ or ‘I shall be,’ 
Think not ye pass from house to house of flesh 
Like travellers who remember and forget, 
Ill-lodged or well-lodged. Fresh 


Issues upon the Universe that sum 
Which is the lattermost of lives.” 


It is urged that the Buddha never taught transmigra- 
tion, and that if he did, it was only to ignorant people, in 
order to make them understand the law of cause and 
effect. Truly Buddhism is meaningless without re-birth, 
and the words which the Holy One is said to have 
uttered, as he rose triumphant from under the Bo-Tree, 
that text alone out of the Three Baskets of the Law, as 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism are called, is sufficient 
to convince us that re-birth was definitely taught: 


“ Thou, thou builder of this tabernacle, I have found thee. No 
more wilt thou build a house of flesh.” 
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It is this delusion of individuality which is the cause of 
re-birth, and this the Buddha discovered, but the doctrine 
as a part of Buddhism is only of secondary importance, and 
rightly too, by the side of the doctrines of Anitya and 
Anatman. Of these we are more positive, of re-birth we 
can only reason. The older religions looked on man as 
composed of two parts—a body and a soul. Buddhism 
supplanted this by saying that man was a bundle of forces. 
When the grosser forces of the body are in such a con- 
dition that they disintegrate, the finer forces still persist, 
and sooner or later group round them another set of forces. 
They build a new habitation, so that the old question how 
does the soul pass from body to body arises out of the 
ignorance of conceiving the soul and body to be two 
separate things. A new embryo merely represents the 
conditions necessary for such a finer set of forces 
(Karma) to present itself once more on the scene of. 
conscious life, much as we require the necessary 
arrangements in a battery in order to produce the electric 
spark, 

We know electricity to exist always, but for us to be 
aware of it, certain arrangements are necessary and that 
is all. The Scriptures say :— 


‘¢ He, then, that has no clear idea of death, and does not master the 
fact that death everywhere consists in the dissolution of the groups 
(of skandhas), comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, ‘ A living 
entity dies and transmigrates into another body.’ 

‘¢ He, then, that has no clear idea of re-birth, and does not master 
the fact that the appearance of groups everywhere constitutes re-birth, 
comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, ‘A living entity is born 
and has obtained a new body.’” 


Is it the same being which passes from body to body? 
As the Buddha put it, speaking of the new being, “ It is 
not he, and yet it is not another”; much as we do not 
say that one flame is the same as another from which it 
is lit, and yet it is derived from the latter, and in a sense 
is the result of it. In like manner the new being is not 
identical with the last, and yet it is the result of the passing 


on of its Karma. 
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Here, then, we arrive at the Third Gate, the third of 
the Noble Truths—the Cessation of Suffering. 


‘‘ Verily it is the complete extinction of this thirst, this craving for 
existence and enjoyment or annihilation.” 


The word “ desire” has given rise to much criticism. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has shown that sixteen different words 
in Pali have had for their equivalent this one English word 
“desire,” and hence to imagine, as a critic has said, that 
Buddhism, by asking us to kill out desire, wishes us 
merely to float down the river of existence, unattracted 
to either bank, is foolish, for we know that the Buddha 
himself was the ocean of compassion. Still it is said 
that, because the Buddhist aims at the extinction of 
desire, he must be a cold, emotionless piece of furniture. 
This is because the word desive is used in more senses 
than one. Read the psalms and prayers of the early 
Buddhists ; read the Dhammapada, the Suttas ; study the 
life of the founder of this religion, and he who says that 
the Buddhist aims at his own salvation, with utter 
indifference to that of others, he who looks on the serenity 
and calm of the Buddhist as significant of apathy, must 
be one of those who has eyes and sees not. 

When we say “ Kill out desire,” we mean the vain 
clinging to life, lust and passion after a personal self, and 
the gratification of this self. 

And how ? Show us the way by which we may attain 
to this perfection. 


‘‘ There is a Middle Path, O Monks, the two extremes avoiding, 
by the Tathagata attained. A path which makes for Understanding 
and Insight, for Peace and the Great Awakening.” 


This is the Noble Eightfold Path, the Noble Truth 
which leads to the Cessation of Suffering, and if we call 
Gautama the Most Enlightened for his insight into life, 
so do we call him the Holy One for this the Code of 
Morals which he has asked us to follow. What is it ? 
Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right 
Actions, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindful- 
ness, Right State of a Peaceful Mind, in practising which 
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we pass from transitory joys, from sorrow, from dis- 
appointment, from lust, from hatred, from that greed for 
life and self, which ts the root of all evil, up to the 
Unutterable Peace. 

Knowing the mutability of the Ego, all we have to do 
is to alter its attributes and improve it. Let us study our 
actions, we shall not arrive at the end at once, but 
gradually we shall drop off what pertains to the transient. 
Self, lust, hatred, cravings, one by one will disappear, 
until we arrive at the peace and calm we call Nirvana. 

And what is Nirvana? It has been translated and 
interpreted to mean several different things, and the 
commonest interpretation is Annihilation or Extinction. 
By what can every heart attain to lasting happiness and 
peace ? To him whose mind was estranged from sin the 
answer came : 

«¢ When the fire of lust is gone out, then peace is gained; when 
the fires of hatred and delusion are gone out, then peace is gained; 


when the troubles of mind arising from blind credulity and all other 
sins have ceased, then peace is gained.” 


Let us adopt a simile: those who have read anything 
of the Indian religions will have noticed the constant 
references to the wave on the ocean. We are waves on 
the ocean of infinity and in Mukh or Nirvana the wave 
is lost, “‘the dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” That 
is Nirvana: when we have lost our individuality and 
become one with the infinite. 

What is a wave? A motion, a heaving of the waters 
produced by some force, coming from we know not 
where. We are not so much the wave caused by some 
force, as the force that causes the wave. It is we by 
our samskaras, tendencies generated in the zxons of 
evolution behind, that are troubling the waters of the 
infinite, and are causing wave after wave to rise in birth 
and re-birth by harbouring this idea of the Self. This is 
the creative force. Desire arose in us and not in some 
Infinite Being to create. It is asimple problem. Ifthe 
« Self” or “1 does not exist and is false, if this mistake 
has been the cause of Sorrow, happiness is attained when 
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we cease to trouble the waters of the sea. Let us annihilate 
those activities which cause wave after wave to rise, and 
for a wave substitute the ocean ; for diversity, uniformity ; 
for multiplicity, unity ; for the many, the One; and then, 
as this vortex of forces decreases, the waves will naturally 
begin to be smaller and smaller, the force which has 
caused them gradually diminishing, gradually giving 
place to quiet and rest. We become one with the ocean, 
but ave not lost in the ocean. Is it consciousness, is it 
unconsciousness ? It is neither. Where is the wind 
when it has ceased to blow? Does the wind exist any- 
where, do we know it apart from the blowing, yet we 
say there is a wind, and when the blowing has ceased, 
what happens? Can we define it? Even so we cannot 
define Nirvana. It is a thing we cannot describe, and 
the attempt is useless. 

Shall we say it is perfect peace, the complete 
extinction of selfhood and all its belongings—lust, hatred 
and ignorance? It is neither form nor existence nor 
nothingness ; neither perception nor non-perception ; 
neither this world nor another; neither coming into 
existence nor decay, neither birth nor death, nor cause 
nor effect ; neither change nor stability. In short, it is 
indefinable. It is a full and perfect understanding of the 
nature of the world and life, the state of a mind between 
which and things as they are there is not the smallest 
shade of disagreement. It is the perfection of good will 
to all, of kindness, of love, of gentleness, of knowledge 
of wisdom, of truth. It is to become the Truth, to 
become one with Life, to realise the Norm of Existence 
—all these comparisons fall short of what Nirvana really 
is. ‘“ Those who speak thereof do not know, and those 
who know thereof do not speak.” 


‘¢ There exists, O Brothers, a realm wherein is neither earth nor 
water, neither flame nor air; nor the vast ether nor the infinite of 
hought, nor utter void nor the co-existence of cognition and non- 
cognition is there—not this world, nor another, neither sun nor moon. 
That, Brothers, I declare unto you as neither a becomiR® nor yet a 
passing away—not life nor death nor birth; unlocalised, anchanging 
and uncaused—that is the end of Sorrow!” (Udanavarga.) 


— ws 
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Such were the words of him who we believe attained 
to that great peace, and, if we bow before his statue or 
do reverence to him, it must not be understood that we 
pray to him in the sense that the Christian does. “He 
who sees the Truth sees the Buddha,” and our cult 
of him is but a recognition of the doctrine he taught. 
We see the Buddha in the Law, and we are fond of 
cherishing his memory because of his love and com- 
passion while he was on earth. He cannot help us or 
do us any favour, and his last words exhorted us to be 
our own refuge. Why cannot he help us? Even if he 
were God it would display a weakness and childishness 
on our part, to imagine that, when we have violated 
laws, and justly merited certain consequences, he is going 
to upset those laws to make a special dispensation for an 
insignificant portion of his mighty creation: it is absurd. 
Prayer for favours is nothing more than a clinging to 
this self. To the Buddhist One Universal Law reigns 
supreme in nature. ‘“ There is not a spot upon earth, 
neither in the sky, neither in the sea, neither in the clefts 
of the mountains, where an evil deed does not bring woe 
to the doer thereof,’”’ says the Dhammapada. His 
prayer is but an attempt to realise this Law, he adores 
the Buddha, because he has given light and pointed the 
way to the realisation of this Law, and because he is the 
ideal of a Perfect Man, whom everyone can follow. 

Selflessness is the corner-stone of Buddhist ethics, the 
keynote of its philosophy. Where there is no stability, 
there must be impermanence and sorrow, and if sorrow, 
then, too, a way out of sorrow. 

Let us realise, then, this continual change in every- 
thing, ay, in our very selves; let us realise that our 
individuality does not exist, that we are not in the 
Universe, but of the Universe, of the One-ness of things; 
let us realise that Life is one, holy, indivisible, that the 
Many does not exist, and so break down the barriers of 
that great delusion the Self. Let our lives be more self- 
sacrificing, more directed to the universal good; then 
our finiteness and smallness and consequent weakness 
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and unhappiness disappear, our personality widens, our 
life grows richer and fuller, embracing all and finding 
kinship with everything. Then we shall become more 
loving, pitiful and compassionate, because we have given 
up this craving for the Self. Then it will grow on us 
‘how decay is inherent in all compound things,” and we 
shall work out our salvation with diligence, following in 
the footsteps of him who was the Most Loving, the Most 
Compassionate, the Holy One, the Most Enlightened, 
the Utterly Awakened. 


Ernest R. Car.os. 
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Che Cheory of Buddbist Ethics. 


Tuat Buddhism is pre-eminently ethical and practical 
is admitted on all hands. The very first book on 
Abhidhamma, the Dhammasangani, a Compendious 
Treatise on States of Consciousness, opens with words 
of ethical import, viz., Kusalé dhamma, akusala dhamma 
and abyakata dhamma, meaning the meritorious, the 
demeritorious and the indeterminate. These words are, 
however, more properly rendered “the moral, the 
immoral and the non-moral.” A student of Buddhist 
Philosophy is constantly confronted with these words even 
when he least expects them, as for instance when he 
studies the purely psychological portion of the system. 
For example, the sight of an object which to Western 
minds is purely a psychological phenomenon, is in 
Buddhism associated with Karma, or Character in the 
past existence. A Western psychologist does not con- 
cern himself with this connection, considered as either real 
or imaginary. But to the Buddhist the study of the 
mind without its ethical import is a quite profitless pro- 
ceeding. So outstanding is the ethical aspect of the 
system that many a writer has dealt solely with this 
subject. So important is this practical phase of Buddhism 
that many an abler person has pointed to its ethical 
tenets as second to none in excellence. The Noble 
Eightfold Path, containing as it does the essence of 
ethics, has been expounded over and over again ; but 
the following questions still arise — 

(1) Why is it a good thing to walk this Noble Eight- 
fold Path P 

(2) Wherein does the goodness of that Path consist ? 

(3) How do we know that it is good to walk this 
particular Path and no other ? 
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Such questions as these open up a line of enquiry into 
what is called “ The Theory of Ethics.” 

Ethics has been defined as the art of regulating life in 
order to accomplish its highest purpose ; or, as the logic 
of man’s conduct. Like every other branch of know- 
ledge it is based on principles. Hence it contains two 
parts, the practical and the theoretical. 

The practice of Buddhist Ethics has, as we have 
already remarked, received attention, but the theory of it 
does not appear to have been discussed on modern lines. 
The discussion of the questions of (1) the Ethical 
Standard and (2) the Moral Faculty, practically exhausts 
the modern theory of Ethics. We therefore purpose 
attempting a consideration of the subject under these 
two heads. 

Under the head of the Ethical Standard, we may first 
of all briefly recall the various theories of Right and 
Wrong that have been advanced as an answer to the 
question: What is the test by which we determine Right 
and Wrong? or, What is the criterion by which we 
distinguish Good from Bad? or, What is the standard 
by which we judge of our acts ? 

First: There is the Christian theory which makes 
the Will of God the ultimate standard of morality. 
Under this theory whatever is willed by God is right. 

Secondly: A modification of this theory was main- 
tained by Hobbes who held that the Sovereign as the 
divine representative of God is the sole arbiter of Right 
and Wrong. 

Thirdly: The Rational or Intellectual Theory 
advanced by Cudworth, Clarke and Price holds that the 
propriety of action as determined by Reason, is the 
ultimate test of Moral Rightness. 

Fourthly: There is the Kantian dictum “ Act in such 
a way that your conduct may be a law to all beings,”’ 
which however is only a special form of the above 
theory ; for we have to consider beforehand what par- 
ticular acts are likely to help towards the formulation of a 
universal law. 
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Fifthly: The Innate Theory of Moral Sense as 
enunciated by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson holds that 
our knowledge of Right and Wrong is instinctive. 
Therefore our Moral Sentiment is the first and last 
appeal in matters of morality. 

Sixthly: The Self-interest Theory as advocated by 
Mandeville, holds that every act, however benevolent, is 
finally reducible to prudential considerations. If we love 
our neighour, it is because we compare ourselves with 
him. If we pity a man in distress or rejoice in another’s 
fortune, it is because we put ourselves in his position. 
Hence, under this ego-centric theory, self-interest is the 
final court of appeal. 

Seventhly: The Utilitarian Theory holds that Well- 
being or Happiness is the sole end of morality. 

These seven theories appear to include all that from 
time to time has been advanced in the West in the 
matter of ethical theory. Now which of these is 
countenanced by Buddhism? To which of these does 
the Buddhist Standard make the nearest approach ? In 
other words, what is the Buddhist Ethical Standard ? 

If a rude, uncultured Burman were asked the reason 
of his visiting the Shwedagon Pagoda on full-moon day, 
he would reply : “ Because I wish to go to Nibbana.” 

The form of his reply at once indicates that Nibbana 
in his conception is a golden city. If an average 
Buddhist Burman were asked why he builds a zayat, or 
why he digs a tank, or why he keeps the Five Precepts, 
and so forth, in all likelihood he would say: “In order 
to attain Nibbana.” In his conception, Nibbana may 
or may not bea locality. But if a highly enlightened 
Buddhist were asked why he practises meditation, his 
answer would be: ‘‘ Because of Nibbana.’’ In his con- 
ception Nibbana is an abstract ideal. Thus Paley’s 
concrete question: ‘Why am I obliged to keep my 
word?’ is at once answered by our pregnant term 
Nibbana. Nibbana, though last in fact as the final goal 
or aim of life, is yet first in thought as the reason of our 
“ Moral Ought” or the Categoric Imperative of Kant. 
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If a particular act be not compatible or consonant with 
the Idea of Nibbana, we at once condemn it; but if it is, 
we give it our moral approbation. Nibbana, then, is the 
Ethical Standard by which we judge of the morality or 
immorality of our acts. 

But how do we apply this test in practical life ? 

(1) Some there are who identify it with Atta-hita or 
self-interest alone. These are of course the upholders 
of the ego-centric theory. 

(2) Some combine it with the good of others or Para- 
hita. These are the Utilitarians who advocate the 
theory of the Happiness of the Greatest Number. 

(3) Some regard virtue to be the end-in-itself. 

(4) Some appeal to Scriptures as an authority. Of 
these four forms which obtain among the ranks of 
Buddhists we will take up the two latter first. Those 
who regard virtue as the end-in-itself, z.e., those who 
practice virtue for virtue’s sake really mistake the means 
for the end. Justice, for instance, is not so much giving 
each what is due, as a means of giving him what is best 
as his due. That virtue is not the end-in-itself may 
be seen from the M ahaviyuha-Sutta where we read :— 
‘“ Those who consider virtue as the highest of all say that 
purity is associated with restraint; having taken upon 
themselves a (holy) work, they serve. If they fall off 
from virtue and (holy) work, they tremble, having missed 
the end they have in view.” That good action called 
virtue, no less than bad action called vice, is exhausted 
at the threshold of Nibbana is expressed in Pali by 
Kusalarh jahamn, akusalarh jaham. In other words, these 
two things cancel each other. 

Those who appeal to the Scriptures as an authority 
may be at once dismissed from consideration, for with 
them as with Christians or Mahomedans, it is a mere 
matter of faith. 

But the self-interest theory has its advocates, even 
among educated Buddhists. The enlightened idea that 
we must abstain from injury to others because in the 
long run we, as parts of a greater whole, are in reality 
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inflicting injury upon ourselves, is only a form of the ego- 
centric theory. The fact that we are parts of a whole 
and that we affect the whole if we destroy any part of it 
is not denied; but what is objected to, is the predomi- - 
nance of the selfish idea in practising abstention from evii, 
—an idea which is diametrically opposed to the inner spirit 
of Buddhism. On the other hand, we admit that the theory 
of Self-interest holds good with us as men much imbued 
with the idea of Self, though it does not hold good with 
us as Buddhists. For this reason the Buddha himself 
even made use of our weakness in inculcating a certain 
amount of reasonable or “enlightened ’’ interest as we 
read in the Dhammapada, verse 129 :—“ Remember that 
you are like unto them and do not kill or slaughter.” 
Teaching in somewhat the same strain is to be found in 
the N@laka-Sutia, where the Master says :—“ As I am, so 
are these ; as these are, soam I ; thus identifying himself 
with others, let him not kill nor cause (any one) to kill.”’ 

But it must be borne in mind that self-interest is not the 
ultimate, but only the immediate Standard in Buddhism. 
Ethics, in its widest sense, is a matter of self-denial or self- 
sacrifice. Hartley defines it to be the progress from self- 
assertion to self-annihilation. This is really a Buddhist 
definition. That Ethics is opposed to self-assertion may 
be seen in that ethical rules often run counter to our 
individual tendencies. In verse 285 of the Dhamma- 
pada we read :—“ Like to a lotus in autumn time, cut off 
with thy hand the love of self. Cleave to the Path of 
Peace. Nibbana has been made known by the Sugata.” 

Hence we Buddhists have to fall back upon utility as 
our ultimate standard of morality. But every form of 
utility is of course not enforcible as morality. A\ll self- 
interested acts are useful to individuals; murder, for 
instance, to robbers, and man-eating to cannibals. Acts, 
therefore, that may be incontestably useful to a micro- 
scopic minority cannot on that account be made morally 
binding on the majority. 

We shall now proceed to show that Nibbana is the 
highest form of utility. The object of Ethics is, as Huxley 
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puts it, not so much to promote the survival of the fittest 
as to fit the greatest number to survive in the great 
Struggle for Existence. In this struggle, Might is Right, 
but the motto of Ethics is: Right is Might. In other 
words, the aim of Ethics is not only the Being but also 
the Well-being of mankind. That is to say, its one end 
is to bring about the Happiness of the greatest number. 

Although many schools, ancient and modern, have 
been theoretically divided in their opinions as to the 
nature of Happiness, it is practically agreed that the 
Summum Bonum of existence consists in freedom from 
that ever-present pain ‘which knocks loudly at our 
door,’ and which is the poisonous product of the evolu- 
tionary process, of the Anicca-dhamma, the Flux of 
Things. 

The Buddha in the Angutiara Nika&ya says :-— 

* QO Bhikkhus, happiness is of two kinds, viz., worldly happiness 
consisting in the pleasures of the senses and lust ; and the happiness 


of Nibbana consisting in the destruction of the phenomenal elements. 
Of these two, the latter is undoubtedly the nobler.” 


In order to attain Nibbana we must surrender our self- 
hoods ; we must give up our selfish, insatiable desires ; 
we must destroy our excessive love of self; we must 
annihilate egoism. The assertion of Self only leads to 
the further struggle for existence through endless rounds 
of re-birth. Self is “cribbed, cabined, and confined” 
under the bondage of Desire, the ugly daughter of Igno- 
rance. It is, in fact, a “little private enclosure jealously 
walled round.” Instead of union, separation follows, and 
the sense of separateness is the one great curse of 
humanity. There are two ways of looking at the 
Universe. We may imagine it to be a unit, or we may 
imagine it to be made up of smaller units. If we imagine 
the Universe of possible existence to consist of simple 
‘‘ selves,” each little self will consider the rest as non-self. 
The stronger the desire, the more marked will be the 
boundary line between self and non-self ; the greater the 
Tanha, the more distinct will be the line of demarcation 
between Meum and Tuum. And it is this boundary that 
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an ethical man sets himself to remove ; it is this line of 
division that the ethical process is intended to eliminate. 
Our Ethical Standard Nibbana is therefore the union of 
selfand non-self intoonehomogeneousand undifferentiated 
whole. It is the point at which Self and non-Self cancel 
each other. This undifferentiation is termed Animitta. 
Considered as the elimination of Ego, the same 1s termed 
Sunfata, but regarded as the extinction of Desire, it is 
termed Apanihita. 

The union of Self and non-Self can only be gradually 
brought about in practice by the extension of unlimited, 
unbounded love to all creatures alike. Therefore, along 
with Cumberland, the pioneer of modern Utilitarianism, 
the Buddhist considers that the cultivation of universal 
love or Mettabhavana is the most effectual means to the 
end. But the Buddhist goes a step further, inasmuch as 
he holds that this universal love must not spring from 
self-interested or prudential, but purely from disinterested 
or benevolent motives. For all virtues proceeding from 
ego-centric ideas—all good qualities having their origin 
in prudential motives or considerations—belong to the 
class of Punnabhisankhara which, as we are taught in 
the Paticca-samuppada or Chain of Causation, spring 
from Ignorance. Though such acts in themselves are 
good, they give us no assistance towards escaping from 
the endless round of re-birth, for the ego-centric idea is 
the diametrical opposite of the Ethical Ideal, Nibbana. 
Nibbana in our view, is the limitless expansion of the 
sphere of self by releasing it from the firm clutches of 
Desire, so as to make it include the whole of the Universe 
in one grand commonwealth. Is there any higher form 
of utility, we ask, than the Universal Commonwealth ? 

At the outset it was observed that various views are 
held as to the true nature of Nibbana according as it is 
regarded from different stand-points. We shall now 
explain its etymological meaning. Nibbana means 
“absence of Desire” or “extinction or destruction or 
annihilation of the passions.”’ This is all that we can gather 
from the strict denotation of the term. The moment we 
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attempt to define it positively, our definition necessarily 
falls short of the reality, for that, by its very nature, is 
beyond human ken. Hence Nibbana—at least the 
Anupadisesa aspect of it—is always negatively defined 
in our books. Out of forty-six synonyms, sixteen express 
this negative idea. The negative definition simply 
amounts to the negation of our present consciousness, yet 
Occidentals see in this Buddhist negation the annihila- 
tion of all possible existence. But whatever else Nibbana 
is, it is not Annihilation of existence. In the Kathavatthu 
we read :— 

Parinibbiito puggalo ucchinno’ti na h’evarh vattabbe. 

(It should not be said that a man who has entered 
Nibbana is annihilated.) 

The Buddha himself steered the middle course, clear of 
the Charybdis of the Theory of an Immortal Soul or 
Sassata-ditthi, on the one hand, and the Scylla of the 
Theory of Annihilation, or Uccheda-ditthi, on the other. 
In support of this, the Buddha’s position, we will hear 
the Master in his own words, as recorded in the Salzyatana- 
Sutia, where in reply to King Kosala, he said : 

“ I do not declare that the Arahant as such exists after death nor 
do I declare that he is entirely extinct. But I do not hereby mean 
that he is both existent and non-existent nor yet that he is neither 
existent nor non-existent.” 

The Buddha was a logician, and added the second 
sentence so that he might not be charged with contradic- 
tion in the first. Hegel is said to have set Europe on 
fire by the enunciation of his philosophic proposition :— 
“Tt is not true that I do exist nor is it true that I do not 
exist.” But the Buddha’s enunciation of the same 
twenty-five centuries earlier, instead of setting Asia on 
fire, brought down the Peace of Nibbana. Buddhism 
abounds with such apparently paradoxical statements. 
In the Mahima Nikaéya (Sutia 72) we read that the 
Arahant who has been released from what is styled form, 
sensation, perceptions, the predispositions and conscious- 
ness is too subtle to be compared and understood, and it 
should not be said that he comes into being nor yet that 
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he does not. There can be no shadow of doubt as to 
the Buddha’s meaning here. 

To the Eternalists, the Master’s answer was in the 
negative, lest they should mistake him for an advocate 
of their cherished theory of an Immortal Soul. To the 
Annihilationists the Master replied in the affirmative, 
lest they should understand him as teaching Annihila- 
tion. Hence we see that the Buddha's position with 
reference to Nibbana is analogous to that occupied by 
him with reference to Karma. That is, his is always 
the middle course between the two extremes. 

As to the non-objectivity of Nibbana we read in the 
Catukka-A ngutiara :— 

**O Yevata: In such a place there is no birth, decay and death. 
I do not declare it that one can walk and reachit.... But I do 
declare the fact that the Cosmic Evil, its Cause, its Cessation and 
the Means of effecting this Cessation are in oneself.” 

And in the Udana we read :— 

‘¢Q Bhikkhus: There is such an abode without earth, water, fire 
andair.... It is notthisnorthat world. Itis self-lighted without 
the sun and the moon. Ido not declare it to be the place where 


one is borntodie. ... Being not an objective locality, there cannot 
be any cosmical phenomenon of Becoming.” 


Such descriptions may be multiplied, but we have 
digressed. They are at their best like the description of 
colour to those born blind. But though we are blind, 
our mental constitution is such that we are irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that there exists the Un-conditioned 
or Asankhata-dhatu as contrasted with the Conditioned. 
From the Known we infer the Unknown by contrast. 
Nibbana is at present unknowable and therefore exists 
only as an ideal. But when realized and comprehended 
by those who walk on the Path, it is converted into an 
idea. It is the idea of Anattda—that is, the idea of 
selflessness in the case of animate beings, and that of 
non-substantiality in the case of dead, inert matter—that 
we should strive to realize, and this can only be effected 
by opposing the higher ethical nature of man to his lower 
animal nature. 

We can only bring about the eternal peace of Nibbana 
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by the permanent adjustment of the two opposing 
tendencies in us, much in the same way as the temporary 
peace on earth is maintained by the balance of European 
Powers. It is not this force nor that, but it is their 
adjustment that constitutes Nibbana. If we may compare 
the cosmical evil with disease and the ethical process with 
medicine, then Nibbana may be compared with perfect 
health in which the disease and the remedy counteract 
each other, exactly as positive and negative charges of 
electricity neutralize each other. 

Now we have come to the second head, the Moral 
Faculty. Conscience may be defined as the faculty by 
which we approve of what is right and disapprove of 
what is wrong. Advocates of the theory of Moral Senti- 
ment hold that conscience is a simple and underived 
faculty. This view is only the revival of the theory of 
innate ideas exploded by Locke. But with the rest of 
moralists the Buddhist holds that it is a compound 
faculty derived from the elementary properties of mind. 
Of these properties, Hiri, the sense of shame as regards 
the wrong itself, and Ottappa, the sense of fear as regards 
the consequences of wrong, are the two principal elements. 
Without the former the greater part of mankind, who, 
like Macbeth, “would jump the life to come,” would lack 
the feeling of revulsion from what is wrong. And so 
Churchill writes :—“And those who fear not guilt, yet start 
at shame.”” Without Ottappa there would be no remorse 
or Sarhvega in the case of self and no sympathetic indig- 
nation or Karunadosa in the case of others. Further, 
Hiri, as the fear of public exposure, has its reward in the 
shape of that praise and blame of our fellows to which 
mankind is very gensitive. But this alone is not suffi- 
cient, for there would be nothing to deter a man from 
committing a particular crime once he was assured that 
he could go undetected. The fear of retributive justice 
under the inviolable law of Karma is necessary to produce 
a further sense of moral responsibility. 

Hiri has exclusive regard to Self; but Ottappa, to both 
Self and non-Self. The principal argument against the 
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theory of Moral Sense as a simple faculty is that our 
various opinions as to what constitutes Right and Wrong 
are not universal, Even in the civilized world, murder 
on a large scale, as in the late Russo-Japanese war, is 
counted as virtue. The conclusion is therefore that the 
faculty is a compound, and admits of education and 
cultivation under the guidance of reason or Pafiia, to the 
province of which belongs the decision of what is right and 
wrong. It must be remembered that moral truths, like 
every other class of truths, once established by experience, 
cannot be proved to be false by any subsequent act of 
thought. For this reason our Five Cardinal Precepts or 
Paficasila which are obligatory, have acquired thecharacter 
of universality and necessity. Our moral judgment on 
the violation of these precepts is immediate, and is almost 
instinctive as the result of habit which has become a 
second nature. This habit has been acquired by our 
forefathers and transmitted to us by heredity. But in all 
doubtful cases the propriety of action as decided by reason 
is the proper test to be applied. 

Motive and authority are the two elements which 
supply adequate impulse towards compliance with the 
rules of conduct. Motives are either prudential, z¢., 
self-interested (Atta-hita) or benevolent, z¢., disinterested 
(Para-hita). The mere recognition of the authority of 
Karma forces on us prudential regards as deterrent 
motives from evil conduct. But the desire to realize the 
ethical ideal of Nibbana spontaneously generates benevo- 
lent or sympathetic impulses to good conduct. Thus the 
four Brahma-viharas—love, pity, joy (at the well-being 
of others) and equanimity, i.e., indifference to good and 
evil—may be practised either out of prudential considera- 
tions as when we love our friends, or from a benevolent 
impulse as when we love our enemies. 

To sum up: The moral faculty of Hiri-ottappa works 
up to the ethical Ideal of Nibbana through the rules of 
conduct or Sila duly enforced by the Law of Karma. 
Thus the ethical man armed with Sila, rallies round the 
Standard of Nibbana to fight his battle against Mara 
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the Cosmical Evil. And when he has sufficiently 
concentrated the forces of his mind—that is, when he 
has acquired a certain specific degree of Samadhi, his 
general Vipassana (7.e. Insight) grasps the doctrine of 
Anatta or nonentity. The whole of the ethical process 
is tersely expressed in and by three Pali terms—Sila, 
Samadhi, Panna. 
SHWE Zan AUNG. 
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Work to be Done in Buddhist Criti- 
cism: An Appeal to Chinese Scholars. 


Perwaps there is nothing more romantic in the history 
of religion, than the spectacle of a Parthian prince 
renouncing his throne in A.D. 149 and going to China as 
a Buddhist monk. He spent his life in his adopted 
country, translating parts of the sacred writings into 
Chinese. According to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka (Oxford, 1883), he translated 176 original 
works, of which fifty-five are extant. Judging from their 
titles, forty-three of these are Hinayana. Anesaki, in his 
priceless essay, The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese 
(Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo, 
1908, pp. 17, 18, 28—31), identifies forty-four of these 
works with texts now extant in the Pali Canon. 

Let us look at some of these texts, and see what kind 
of books were valued in Parthia and China at the time of 
Justin Martyr. Going through the Pali Nikadyas in 
regular order, the first that we find is the Mahanidana- 
sutta (Digha No. 15). This was considered important 
enough to be included in Grimblot’s selections from the 
Long Collection (Paris, 1876) and in Warren’s Buddhism 
in Translations (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1896). ‘The 
next is No. 31 in the same Nikaya, also published by 
Grimblot, and finally there is the last sutta therein, 
No. 34, the Dasuttara, which gives a remarkable survey 
of Buddhist doctrine under categories numbered from 
one to ten. 

In the great Middling Collection (as I prefer to call it, 
because it is named after the medium length of its siitras, 
and not after its position in the Agamas, which varied) 
our Parthian prince hit upon No. 6, which Rhys Davids 
chose in London, 1,700 years later, for translation into 
English in The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI. Next 
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we come to No. 52, and then to No. 87, then to No. 113 
(on the True Man) and finally to No. 141 (the Analysis 
of Truths). In this siitra the Buddha exhorts the disciples 
to obey Sariputta and Moggallana. 

Besides these there are texts from the Classified and 
Numerical Collections, one of which is the Buddha’s First 
Sermon, also included by Rhys Davids in his volume of 
Suttas aforesaid. 

Besides the illustrious Parthian, many more translators 
of different nations went to China to continue the good 
work, and one of these, in the third century, translated 
the gist sutta of the Majjhima, the Brahmayu, which gives 
the vivid account of the Buddha’s personal appearance, 
his table manners, his gait, and daily habits, first made 
known to Europeans by Spence Hardy in 1853. In 
Hardy’s medieval version the Buddha says grace, but this 
is not in the Pali. :It would be interesting to know whether 
the third-century translator found it in the lost Hindu 
original before him. 

In this interesting old siitra, we have a full-length life- 
picture of Gotama of undoubted historical truth, and | 
often say that this discourse alone justifies the assertion 
that we know more about him than about Jesus. 

Now, it has long been my contention that these 
Hinayana texts of the second and third centuries deserve 
special study. They are the first Buddhist siitras of the 
primitive collections which we can date. The books 
translated into Chinese in the first three centuries were 
largely Mahayana, and later on they were altogether so. 
Could not a little text-book be made of the Pali suttas 
translated by the Parthian, and, say, the third-century 
Brahmayu added? Give the original Pali, and note 
Chinese various readings, as Anesaki has done in my 
Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 

This, perhaps, is the most crying need of Buddhist 
scholarship. Next to this, if not before it, I rank the 
translation of the Great Council Discipline (Maha- 
Sanghtka-Vinaya). This sect was the sworn enemy of 
the school of the Elders who have transmitted to us the 
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Pali. Each sect accused the other of falsifying the 
Scriptures, so that any agreement between them would go 
back to an enormous antiquity. I do not myself believe 
that the final schism took place at Vesali, as the Ceylon 
Chronicles would have it, but at an obscure Council held 
by Agnimitra about the middle of the second century B.c. 
My reasons for this are the statements from the Great 
Council Discipline translated by Samuel Beal in his 
learned introduction to S. B. E., Vol. XIX. ; and, by the 
way, I was very much pleased of late to see his pioneer 
work highly commended by a distinguished French 
Sinologue. 

The Great Council Discipline was brought to China 
by Fa-Hien in a.p, 415, and some scholar who had over- 
looked the translators of the earlier centuries once 
asserted that this Discipline was the first Buddhist book 
we could date! | 

One of the most curious things in this Discipline is 
its list of the sacred books, and it was translated for us 
by Suzuki in the Chicago Momnist for January, 1904. 
The present writer has taken occasion to draw conclu- 
sions from this in previous articles. (See, for example, 
the San Francisco Light of Dharma, January, 1905, and 
the fourth edition of Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
Vol. I., pp. 82 and 266.) 

There are reams upon reams of translation and critical 
work to be done, but, in my opinion, these two are the 
most elementary, most necessary, and most immediately 
pressing. I appeal to the Sinologues of France, Holland, 
and Japan to emulate each other in this important task. 


ALBERT J. Epmunps, M.A. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Buddhism and Politics. 
| I. 


In undertaking to write upon Buddhism and Politics, 
I hope I may be allowed a few words of a personal 
nature, which will enable me to indicate the manner in 
which the following thoughts took shape in my mind. 
Towards the end of the year 1909 I was engaged in 
delivering a series of lectures on Oriental religion for a 
body of working men and women. The political crisis 
occurred in December, the general election took place in 
January, just as I was preparing myself to speak on 
Buddhism. The personnel of the organization devoted 
to education transferred its interests for the moment to 
political activity. I saw quite clearly that there was 
some deep relation between Buddhism and Politics, but 
it was not easy to feel that such studies as I was then 
engaged in would be of practical utility ; they were there- 
fore postponed to a more appropriate time. Then I had 
occasion to observe the political fever that seized upon 
the people of the town in which I live ; we passed through 
the full fury of it. Meeting after meeting was organ- 
ized and people who rarely associate were brought 
together as enthusiasts, as voters, as orators, as agents, 
and as candidates for Parliament. I gave my vote fora 
man who I felt stood very little chance of the success at 
which he aimed, and after it was all over the educational 
association resumed its postponed study of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further I wish to say a few words 
as to the deeper relationship of parties contending for 
office in Western politics generally. Although rival 
programmes are from time to time presented to the 
people, it is not always easy to discern in them funda- 
mentally opposing principles. Viewing European electoral 
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policy retrospectively as long as I have been able to take 
notice of it, there seems to be no very clear-cut distinction 
between the propositions of one great party and those of 
the other. True, what one advances the other opposes 
for the time being, but on the other hand, the measures 
carried by each are to a great extent representative of 
a continuity of policy appropriate to the moral and 
economic development of a given nation. Often enough 
the contest actually is one as to which party shall have 
the direction on an almost inevitable policy. I think we 
have to look deeper than the declarations of party leaders 
if we would gain a true idea of what it is that distinguishes 
them. Even though they may not be aware of it, I 
believe it is a difference of philosophic temperament 
which separates the older “conservative ” tendency from 
the newer “ liberal ” one—for such are the terms in general 
use in European politics to-day. The basic principle of 
a conservative tendency in any country of which we have 
political knowledge is surely the egoist-national one. 
Look at Europe: Russia, Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain, and Britain. Must we not admit 
that Monarchical Conservative sections of each nation 
are frankly, and with a clear moral conscience, consis- 
tently egoistic ? Self-preservation, preservation of the 
dynasty and of the dynastic supporters; conservation of 
the economic advantages heretofore gained by the classes 
successful in the struggle for life; conservation conse- 
quently of the national organization that has brought 
about those successes makes these people essentially 
“ nationalist ” as they are generally called. Their position 
is easily defended. They are always sure of a response 
to their call to arms. Militarism is their natural bent. 
They are troubled by no philosophic or altruistic doubts ; 
the thoughts of internationalism appear to them to be 
disruptive and dangerous, and, from their point of view, 
probably areso. On the other hand the newer philosophic 
temperament that makes itself manifest in politics is rightly 
called “liberal” all the world over. It takes certain 
venturous risks along paths that are by no means sure of 
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success. It enfranchises the masses, it defends its pro- 
posals from a distinctly ethical and sometimes noble 
elevation. Itsees visions and possibilities of reformation 
which either from necessity or sincerity it attempts to 
realize. But ithas to be admitted that this philosophic 
temperament is by no means uncorrupted. The egoistic 
motive in the enfranchised masses is strong and virile, 
and of necessity so. Further, the leaders of liberal 
parties the world over, if they would gain power, dare 
not leave the main body of conservative and egoistic 
thought and feeling too far behind. To use a military 
term, it is their “strategic base”; for even if there are 
among their ranks visionaries, philosophers and altruists, 
many of these, when in power, “toe the line” with the 
big-navy nationalists. They bring their democratic 
instincts to the task of reorganization of the defences of 
their various national spheres of influence. It 1s for this 
reason that while at root there is a fundamental distinction 
of philosophic temperament, yet in actual political practice, 
and still more in party warfare, there is not much that 
will lead a Buddhist to choose one as his party rather 
than another. I say this not only of British, but of 
European and American politics generally. 


II. 


Politics may be conceived of in two ways, first in its 
ideal aspect as a legitimate science and art of managing 
the affairs of the state. So it was viewed by the Greek 
philosophers, who made ethics a part of the ultimate science 
of politics, This ideal aspect of politics is essentially 
philosophic, and is the concern of the wise and far-seeing. 
But even such men have been and constantly are pre- 
cipitated into the turmoil of political strife, in which the 
ideal aspect of politics as a legitimate science and art is 
completely lost, and the actual aspect alone remains. We 
would, however, ask our readers to dwell for a short time 
on the ideal aspect of politics. 

A Buddhist does not separate the events that are 
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inevitably identified with political life, either of the states- 
men or the people, from life itself. Life, viewed as a 
whole, has been long ago analysed by the Blessed One, 
whose teaching, if it be true of the greater, is true of the 
less ; if it be true of life essentially, it is true also of life 
in one of its minor or resultant aspects, to wit, political 
life. | 
The First Holy Truth undertakes a definition of 
suffering ; it shows that birth, decay, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, grief, despair, disease and death are experienced in 
regard to the five aspects of existence—Material Form, 
Sensation, Perception, Thoughts, and Consciousness. All 
are transient and none reveal an ego or permanent self, 
the illusion of which is the basis of the suffering. 

The Second Holy Truth shows the cause of 
suffering, the Third the possibility of its removal, while 
the Fourth is the path to be trodden in that endeavour. 
If we further define Hinayana Buddhism as the teaching 
of the ideal of sainthood for individual salvation, and 
Mahayana Buddhism as leading towards cosmic salvation, 
we include in general terms the whole Buddhist life ideals, 
and leave over nothing that is merely political ; conse- 
quently, to find a philosophic view-point for politics is 
simply to find it for life generally. 

We are now able more clearly to perceive what is 
meant by the Ideal aspect of Politics. Granting a religio- 
philosophical system which views life as a whole and 
leaves out nothing from its purview, whatever politics 
may be found to be, they are certainly within the sphere 
of Buddhistic influence. Ideal politics may therefore be 
a possible form of activity of the Buddhist life, and I 
think we shall not find it difficult to determine its place. 
First, however, let us recall the ‘“ First Characteristic” 
of life, that of its impermanency, and remember that this 
impermanency especially adheres to all social and political 
forms ; but howsoever the forms may change, so long as 
there is a state or nation, an organized and organizable 
group of men, there ts the necessity for politics. If the daily 
actions of a man be directed to the satisfaction of his daily 
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needs and the proper and harmonious discharge of his duty 
to his neighbour, there will always be in a state a neces- 
sarily exalted point of view, the political one, from which the 
relations of groups may be seen more clearly; the relations 
of individuals to groups and groups to larger groups 
determined—in a word international politics. We are 
not, however, left entirely in the realm of theory here. 
Ancient India gives us the classical case of an Emperor, 
the ruler of a vast domain. 


‘‘The Kalingas were conquered by His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King when he had been consecrated eight years. One 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were thence carried away captive, 
one hundred thousand were there slain, and many times that number 
perished. 

‘“‘ Directly after the annexation of the Kalingas, began His Sacred 
Majesty’s zealous protection of the Law of Piety, his love of that 
Law, and his giving instruction in that Law (dharma). Thus arose 
His Sacred Majesty’s remorse for having conquered the Kalingas, 
because the conquest of a country previously unconquered involves 
the slaughter, death, and carrying away captive of the people. That 
is a matter‘of profound sorrow and regret to His Sacred Majesty.” 


How Asoka, with the “Law of Piety” in his heart 
strove, as a politician, to transform the whole face of 
his Empire to the likeness of the Buddhist ideal is a 
familiar matter of history. 


The ideal function of politics then would seem to be to 
make the social system of whatever time or place we are 
concerned with an appropriate environment or soil for 
the highest type of life. Did not Brahmanism, by a kind 
of social polity, arrange its various grades of life and 
action so that, at the right time, there was the possibility 
of retirement from the world, and proper means of 
support ? Did not the early political patrons of Buddhism 
and Christianity make provision, by their generosity, for 
the housing and care of those who made the great 
renunciation ? This in a small way indicates the purpose 
and duty of ideal politics, namely, given the wisdom, to 
provide means in social life for the fullest possible 
exercise of the virtues, and, I say deliberately, the 
attainment of sainthood ; to direct for men their amicable 
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relations, to organize their economics, to adjust ever- 
recurring difficulties with patience and good feeling, to 
foresee possible developments either of good or evil, and 
to provide assistance or counterpoise to such. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, there have been “benevolent despots ”’ 
who have had such conceptions of their duties, and have 
according to their wisdom and their power shown 
themselves to be true statesmen. 


IIT. 


But the time for benevolent despotism on a large scale 
has passed away. Demos now has replaced the Rishis 
and the Pharaohs; the Chinese Yao and Shun, the [Indian 
Asoka, can scarcely arise in the modern world, nor does 
there seem any chance for a twentieth century Solon or 
Lycurgus. 

But I hope that it is not for nothing that we have 
sought and found the ideal aspect of politics, which I 
hold does not change. It is the practical aspect that 
changes with the times. A Buddhist to-day finds him- 
self debarred from many of the activities that are con- 
sidered political. He knows the Three Characteristics ; 
he understands the Four Holy Truths; and he may not 
desert the Noble Eightfold Path. Yet he feels the 
urgent need to exercise an influence in the political field. 
Let us now see if he may rightly do so. 

In the first place he brings with him, let us hope, the 
ideal conception of politics which we have striven to 
reach in the foregoing pages. He cannot have any less 
desire than to make sainthood possible for the race; he 
knows the obstacles to that attainment, and he wishes to 
remove them, or at least to lend his aid. Even to bring 
humanity by one infinitesimal degree nearer to that goal 
would justify a life’s activity ; if so, surely the modern 
Buddhist can spare some of his leisure, or if need be all 
of it, in a consistent and intelligent effort to reduce the 
world’s sorrow. If any legislation, without inflicting 
injustice, should seem to him to facilitate or to forward 
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in the least degree the economic or social enfranchise- 
ment or easement of depressed people, and if any public 
propaganda should seem to be necessary to give force and 
effect to such legislation, surely the modern Buddhist 
will do his part! 

The crux of the situation, however, is met with when we 
consider how this is to be done. Modern political 
methods are indefensibly bad, and seem in this direction 
to be becoming worse. The party system is installed 
for a long time to come in the belief of Western and now 
even of Eastern nations. There remains nothing there- 
fore for the Buddhist to do but to go through the political 
mill with clean hands and rigid self-discipline. He must 
not seek his own but only others’ welfare. 


IV. 


In conclusion let us endeavour to see how the 
Buddhist philosophy would immediately affect and would 
therefore guide the Buddhist politician in his activity. 
He knows how widespread, how deep-seated and ever- 
recurrent, is the suffering of life. He knows its depen- 
dence upon sensuous craving— not to get what one 
desires, is suffering.” He knows the countless forms of 
this suffering in the modern world and the countless forms 
of craving upon which it is dependent. To satisfy the 
more clamant needs, to deny and uproot the baser 
desires, is to him the first effort of generosity and wisdom. 
He knows and tries to walk in the path that leads to the 
cessation of suffering. 

His “Right Understanding” leaves him free from 
delusion as to the causes of the suffering which it is his 
desire to remove. He perceives with a clearness that 
should save him from error the distinction between good 
and evil, and the roots of evil—greed, anger, and 
delusion. He understands the law of Karma and the 
significance of deeds—what they spring from, and of 
what they are again the seed. 

His “ Right Mindedness” is the emotional disposition 
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with which, as it were, he carries himself; a disposition 
appropriate to the Right Understanding—unworldly, 
free from ill will and cruelty. 

His “Right Speech” keeps him from the countless 
pitfalls of the politician. He keeps to the truth for its 
own sake, and does not lie or exaggerate for his political 
ends. He neither slanders nor is harsh in his language 
to opponents, but rather seeks by all fair means to turn 
them to his view. He is serious and earnest, abstaining 
from the levity and unworthy nonsense, that is supposed 
to be essential to political propaganda. Needless to say 
his “Right Action ” defends him from all forms of violence 
and oppression, or even from the advocacy of such means 
as are constantly in the mouths of politicians, namely, 
threats of or actual warfare against other nations. All 
this is prohibited to him absolutely, and leaves him free 
from the evils that come in the wake of such as follow 
violent methods. He necessarily has and must depend 
on a large degree of faith and confidence in men. 

“Right Living” saves the Buddhist politician from 
undue self-interest in his public activity, while his “ Right 
Effort,”’ being constantly with him and the spur to his 
action, is, as it were, his practical daily wisdom and guide. 
He makes constant effort not to permit the arising of 
evil thoughts and things, to overcome such if they have 
arisen; “Summoning all his strength, he struggles and 
incites his mind.’’ He makes also efforts to originate 
and to maintain all wholesome thoughts and states out of 
which will arise good and wise propositions and actions 
for the general welfare. 

Finally there is that inner discipline to which the 
Buddhist politician may have recourse—“ Right Attentive- 
ness”’ and “Right Concentration.’”’ How far away from the 
truth it seems, to say that these elements would clarify 
and purify the mind and heart of such as would be 
politicians, No Buddhist, however, can believe otherwise. 
Something comparable with infallible practical wisdom 
and perfect moral rectitude is waiting for politicians who 
will make an effort to reach an inner life, from which they 
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may derive a completely philosophical and correct view- 
point for politics. I will again refer to King Asoka’s 
edicts :-— 

«Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King :—Among 
men, however, when the aforesaid growth of piety has grown, it has 
been effected by two-fold means, namely, by pious regulations and 


meditation. Of these two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior.” 


Doubtless some political readers may feel that the 
above suggested discipline for politics will render their 
work ineffective. Zealous reformers, impatient of the 
undramatic, cannot brook delay. They speak the words 
of Omar Khayyam :— 


‘‘ Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


Perhaps we would! But what the Karma of the race 
has made cannot be so easily shattered and re-moulded ; 
seldom are mountains cast into the sea. 


Witiiam Lortus Hare. 


i- 
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A Buddhist View of Education. 


THE writer of this paper has no knowledge of the 
systems of education in lands professedly Buddhist, but 
the report of those who have travelled there tends to 
show that the teaching of the Buddha has undergone 
many developments, according to the circumstances and 
character of the races who have accepted him as their 
Guide. None of these developments are exactly suited 
to the Western races, and it is most desirable, therefore, 
to go back to the original teachings of the Buddha as set 
forth in the Dialogues and other parts of the Pitakas. 
We do not find there any dogmas or matters of belief— 
things to be accepted by faith or on authority; each 
person must work out his own salvation, he must be his 
own refuge, his own lamp: hence the great importance 
attached to an earnest desire for the truth, to see things 
as they really are, face to face. Buddhism therefore 
should be looked upon not as a belief, but as a way of 
living produced from the attitude of mind which arises from 
becoming aware of and from recognizing the existence of 
certain facts, and accepting them with all that they imply. 
What are these facts? The Buddha said “I teach 
only sorrow and the ceasing of sorrow”; and this ts no 
isolated saying, this fact of all life being sorrow is insisted 
upon again and again in the Pitakas, and the Three Great 
Signs are merely three ways of saying the same thing. 
Now the outlook on life of him who sees that this is true 
is radically altered ; the values of all things are changed. 


What used to appear of great importance now seems 


trifling, and much of it even distasteful. Happiness is 
found in quiet paths heretofore overlooked or despised. 
What sort of view would such a one take of our educa- 
tional ideals and systems, and what alterations in them 
would appear desirable ? 
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The importance of this subject of Education cannot be 
over-estimated ; it is of more consequence and has more 
far-reaching effects than any other. For who are the 
inheritors of all our life’s work? For whom are carried 
on the enormous and multifarious activities of any state, 
civil and military, social, political and commercial ? 

It is forthechildren. If there were none, if there were 
no generation to come after us, what a waste of energy 
all these efforts would be. Their numbers alone are 
enormous. In England and Wales nearly half the 
population are under twenty-one years old, that is, in the 
period of life when the character is being formed by 
education of some sort or another; and probably, taking 
the world as a whole, the proportion of children to adults 
would be still higher. 

As it is our duty to hand on to these, in due time, the 
accumulations which we have received, and in which we 
only have a life interest, so it is even more incumbent on 
us to see that the heirs of such a vast estate are properly 
brought up, so that they may make the best possible use 
of it. If they are desirous of knowing the truth, coura- 
geous, compassionate and courteous to all, and possessed 
of unfailing energy, then the world will be happier for 
them and for those who come after them. 

In one sense we are, all of us, all our lives educating 
and being educated by those with whom we come into 
contact. We cannot have any relations, however slight, 
in any way, with others, without influencing and being 
influenced by them; therefore it behoves the follower of 
the Buddha to judge all his actions in the light of his 
teaching. But we propose to deal here with the ideals of 
education as applied systematically to the young, and 
with that other form of education known as the treatment 
of the criminal. If the proper conditions could be 
applied to every child early enough, crime, disease and 
ignorance, and their consequent ills could be almost 
entirely eradicated ; wars would cease, and strikes and 
retaliation of all sorts; and the present cost of arma- 
ments, prisons, police, and judicial machinery, and most 
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hospitals and asylums would sink to an insignificant 
fraction of their present total. | 

The idea that the primary aim of education is to pro- 
vide its recipient with a means of livelihood is a very 
narrow one, and quite at variance with the teaching of 
the Buddha; its real aim should be to enable him to lead 
a rational and happy life and to help others to do the 
same. 

As above said, the Buddha having taught only the 
cause of sorrow and its cure, his followers will estimate 
the virtue of any thing or system precisely as it conduces 
to the elimination of sorrow. 

Now it is through ignorance that sorrow arises; 
ignorance of the real values of things leads men to 
endeavour to attain objects which, when realized, prove 
to be full of disappointments and weariness; such as 
wealth, success, fame; possibly a man may be happy 
although possessed of these, but the happiness does not 
arise from their possession. Again ignorance as to the 
ultimate result of actions, habits, etc., is a fruitful source 
of sorrow, a different result appearing from that which 
was desired. To be able to recognise the truth is there- 
fore the first object of education; but this alone is not 
sufficient ; Karma, z.¢., the result of past living, has made 
tendencies and caused omissions in the character of 
an individual which also lead to sorrow; and to correct 
these self-control is necessary ; he who has obtained the 
eye for truth so that he can see the Path, and also self- 
control so that he can follow it, has nothing more to 
learn. 

The aim of education, therefore, should be to give the 
student a knowledge of the truth, a desire above all 
else to see things as they really are, to do away with 
opinions and prejudices ; and also to give self-control, of 
which an important part is awareness, or recollectedness ; 
that is a consciousness always of what one is doing, and 
of what the result of such doing will be. 

In the beginning, the education of a child must neces- 
sarily be physical by means of games and exercises, but 
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the object of these should be not so much to attain skill 
and strength, much less to win, as to obtain physical self- 
control, to keep the temper, and to learn due subordina- 
tion and suppression of the self; or as common parlance 
very well puts it “To play the game.” The mental 
balance that is to be obtained by these means is most 
valuable. 

During this early stage, teaching must be almost 
entirely by authority, but the child should be made to 
understand from the beginning, that this authority has 
its only basis in the greater experience and knowledge of 
the teacher, and is not merely the expression of his or 
her own personal will or desire. Whenever possible, 
reasons should be given, and when this is impossible, the 
child should be told that there are reasons, which will be 
taught and understood later on, when greater knowledge 
and experience makes it possible. The asking of ques- 
tions by children should always be encouraged, of course 
at suitable times, and the greatest care should be given 
to the answering of them patiently and reasonably. All 
attempts to put them off or answer irreverently or care- 
lessly should be avoided. Children quickly detect and 
secretly resent this. When the teacher does not know a 
correct answer, to make a frank admission of ignorance Is 
the best thing to do ; whoever recollects his own childhood 
will know that this does not in the least diminish the re- 
spect or affection for the teacher, but is rather encouraging, 
demonstrating as it does to the child that his present 
condition of ignorance is not an insurmountable barrier 
to the attainment of knowledge. Competition should be 
avoided altogether. This system develops in the pupil 
the idea of the aggrandisement of self at the expense 
of others, and is therefore fundamentally opposed to 
Buddhist views ; the only form of it to be encouraged in 
a child is competition against himself, he should be urged 
to pit his desire for knowledge and truth against his 
ignorance and indolence, so as to become a free man and 
master of himself. 

The greatest care should be taken not to teach as facts 
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what are only possibilities or probabilities, such as belief 
in, or denial of, the existence of God or Gods, or theories 
as to the origin and the past or future history of the 
world and universe, or, as it is put in the Brahma-Jala 
Sutta—all attempts to “ Reconstruct the past or arrange 
the future ” ; for there is no profit in these things. 

Religious instruction of the young is, from the point of 
view of the follower of the Buddha, impossible. Morality 
(or conduct) untortunately so often bound up with 
cosmogonies and theories about God and the soul, has 
really nothing at all to do with these ; a young child can 
be taught to speak the truth, to cast out anger, jealousy, 
hatred, etc. ; to live cleanly, to be honest, to be courteous 
and compassionate to all, simply because those who do 
so are happier and better for such living; it is not in 
the least necessary to mix up these things with rites, 
ceremonies and theories. 

The intellectual side of Buddhism is far beyond a 
child’s mind, and must be left to that later period, when— 
the necessary foundation of morals having been securely 
laid—the problems and troubles of life are beginning to 
present themselves and demand a solution. Then the 
study of the word of the Buddha will bring peace and 
happiness, in exact proportion as the student under- 
stands and puts into practice those profound and subtle 
teachings. _ 

The question of rewards and punishments is a very 
difficult one; a practical acquaintance with teaching 
shows the extreme difficulty of dispensing altogether with 
something of the kind, and yet to act solely from fear of 
punishment or hope of reward is a debasing thing. If 
they cannot be altogether eliminated it would be 
better to make them appear as much like the natural 
results of conduct as possible ; for instance in the case of 
habits of untidiness and leaving things about, depriva- 
tion of the articles so left about (after due warning) would 
teach that such carelessness leads to loss, as it inevitably 
does in later life. 

The value of history lies chiefly in the fact that it 
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shows the results of action and conduct, and therefore 
may serve as a guide to us; we may also learn modesty 
by discovering that ideals, aims and achievements, fondly 
imagined to be the peculiar property of ourselves, our 
neighbours and our times are really very ancient 
indeed. 

The value of the sciences is that they require unbiassed 
and untiring observation and the elimination of prejudice; 
and, briefly, in all’ forms of study it is not so much the 
subject taught that is of value, as the way in which it is 
taught ; the manner and method of the teacher are far 
more important than the syllabus ; he alone is worthy of 
that name who recognises that he is developing character 
and not merely distributing knowledge. 

One other most important branch of education is 
manners. How much selflessness may not be taught by 
looking out for the small wants of others and supplying 
them; such, for instance, as passing things at table, 
refraining from noise, joining in recreations desired by 
others, not obtrusively, but as a matter of course. These 
things may appear very trivial, but most of life is made 
up of such ; and out of these daily, hourly trifles character 
grows, as all things in nature do—imperceptibly for the 
most part. 

The second aspect of education which we propose to 
touch upon is the treatment of the criminal. As this 
paper is written on the Buddhist view of education, we 
must begin by putting forward the Buddhist view that all 
lifeis one. The criminal is part of each one of us, he is 
our brother, and you cannot destroy this fact by anything 
whatsoever. You may deny it by word, by action, in 
your heart even, but you cannot alter the fact that he is 
your brother one whit; very literally bone of your bone, 
flesh of your flesh. You may make him outcast but you 
cannot cut yourself off from him, and inevitably therefore 
the harshness and cruelty with which he is treated must 
come back again upon the society which inflicts it. 
Therefore all punishment simply as such or for the sake 
of example to others is most foolish as well as wrong ; 
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whatever punishment is meted out to him should be 
based on the motive of a desire to benefit himself and 
society, by changing a useless and harmful member into 
an honest and useful one. 

Some of the old Greeks knew this, as a story told of 
Lycurgus shows: a young man who hated him threw a 
stone and knocked out his eye. The citizens therefore 
gave him to Lycurgus as a slave to do what he would 
with. Some time later, he came into the assembly with 
the young man and said, “I received this man from your 
hands a dangerous criminal; I return him to you an 
honest and useful citizen.” 

In any rational system of treating crime, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that there are two classes of criminals, one 
requiring a very different treatment from the other. The 
one, probably very small, consists of those born with a 
strong criminal tendency. There is no doubt that this 
class exists, and for those composing it the proper remedy 
would be a life of restraint much like that now accorded 
to the insane ; not with any harshness, but such as to 
prevent their harming others as well as themselves. 
Under proper supervision the often remarkable 
abilities of men of this class might be made a source of 
advantage to Society and themselves. As in the case of 
lunatics, possibly some might be eventually cured, while 
others might have to be kept always under observation. 

The other class, and by far the larger, are simply those 
who have been tempted or driven (often by circumstances 
not of their own making) beyond their power to bear and 
have fallen. Now there is no use or sense in taking a 
merely sentimental view of these people, and in placing 
them in surroundings far more comfortable than those of 
others, perhaps quite as unfortunate, but who yet have 
been brave enough to resist temptation. What is required 
is a commonsense treatment, with the sole object of 
awakening in them right views as to their own and other 
people’s positions. There would be much possibly 
disagreeable or even painful in such treatment ; just as a 
doctor who has to cure a disease, often has to use painful 
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and disagreeable remedies; but the object, through it 
all, should be the ultimate return of the subject to a 
healthy and right-minded condition, and till this refor- 
mation is attained, he should not be released. - 

It should be borne in mind that the creation of the 
second class, and probably of the first as well, is largely 
owing to the defects in our social system and views; in 
other words, that the origin of crime is partly in Society 
(that is, ourselves) as well as in the criminal. Criticism 
and suggestions are, unfortunately, far easier to make, 
than to put into practical execution, and possibly neither 
the readers nor the writer of this paper are in a position 
or have the ability, to reform our criminal laws or their 
execution; but the more of us there are who feel that 
our present attitude towards the criminal is foolish as 
well as wrong, and who express that opinion, the easier 
will be the way for the Reformer when he does arise. 
Meanwhile our individual line of action is clear; we 
should treat any brother who has been unfortunate 
enough to fall exactly as if he had not done so, except of 
course that we should point out to him his fault, and 
endeavour to assist him. 

BERNARD E. Warp. 
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Che Discourse (0 the Kalamans. 


(From THE ANGUTTARA NIKAYA.) 


Tuus have I heard. 

Upon one occasion the Blessed One, in wandering 
through the land of the Kosalans accompanied by a large 
following of disciples, came to a town of the Kalamans 
named Kesaputta. 

And the Kalamans of Kesaputta came to hear: “The 
ascetic Gotama of the Sakyas, who has gone forth from 
the Sakyas, is verily arrived at Kesaputta. And this is 
the excellent report that has arisen concerning that same 
reverend Gotama: ‘ This is the Blessed One, the Exalted 
One, the Supremely Awakened One, the Perfect in 
Knowledge and in Conduct, the Auspicious One, the 
Knower of the Worlds, the Guide of men that wish to be 
guided, Teacher of gods and men, the Awakened One, 
the Blessed One. And this world with its deities of the 
train of both Mara and Brahma, together with the race of 
ascetics and recluses, gods and men alike—this he makes 
known, having first of himself penetrated and known it 
thoroughly. And He publishes abroad the Teaching, 
excellent in its origin, in its progress, and in its culmina- 
tion, alike in the spirit and in the letter. He makes 
known the Holy Life, altogether perfect and pure. Good 
indeed is it to look upon such Holy Ones!’ ” 

Then the Kalamans of Kesaputta betook themselves 
thither where the Blessed One was ; and, thither come, 
some greeted the Exalted One respectfully, and sat down 
at one side. Some exchanged with the Exalted One the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, and sat 
down at one side. Some extended folded hands towards 
the Exalted One, and sat down at one side. Some had 
their name and family announced, and took their seats at 
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one side, while some took their seats at one side in 
silence. So seated at one side, the Kalamans of Kesa- 
putta spoke thus to the Blessed One: 

“There are, Lord, some ascetics and recluses come to 
Kesaputta, who elucidate and exalt their own views, but 
break up, crush down, revile and oppose the views of 
others. And there be other ascetics and recluses, Lord, 
who come to Kesaputta, and they too expound and 
magnify their own beliefs, but destroy, suppress, despise 
and set themselves against the beliefs of others. And so, 
Lord, we are in uncertainty and doubt between them, 
knowing not which among these venerable ascetics speaks 
truth and which falsehood.” 

“Good cause, indeed, have you Kalamans to be 
uncertain ; good cause have you to doubt. Truly, upon 
just occasion for uncertainty has doubt arisen in you. 

“Come, O you Kalamans, do not go merely by what 
you hear ; do not go merely by what has been handed 
down from one to another ; do not go by what is com- 
monly reported; do not go merely by what is found 
written in the Scriptures; do not go by subtleties of 
reasoning, do not go by subtleties of logic ; do not go by 
considerations based upon mere appearances ; do not go 
merely by agreeable beliefs and views ; do not go merely 
by what looks to be genuine; do not go merely by the 
word of some ascetic or superior. But, Kalamans, when 
of yourselves, you indeed know: ‘These things are 
insalutary ; these things are blameworthy ; these things 
are reprehended by the wise ; these things being done or 
attempted lead to ill-being and to suffering !’— then, 
Kalamans, you should put them away. 

“What think you, Kalamans ? Upon Craving, upon 
Hatred, upon Delusion arising in a man,—do these things 
tend to his well-being or to his ill-being ?” 

“To his ill-being, Lord.”’ 

“ But this person, Kalamans,— craving, angered, 
deluded, overcome, led captive in mind of Craving, 
Hatred, and Delusion,—he kills living creatures, takes 
what has not been given, goes after another's wife, utters 
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falsehood, and causes others to practise the like deeds, 
all which for long, tend to his ill-being and suffering.” 

‘¢ It is even so, Lord.” 

“What think you, Kalamans?—are these things 
salutary or insalutary ?” 

‘“‘ They are insalutary, Lord.” 

‘‘ Blameworthy or blameless ? ” 

‘¢ Blameworthy, Lord.” 

“Reprehended by the wise or approved of by the 
wise.” 

‘¢ Reprehended by the wise, Lord.” 

‘* Being done or attempted do they lead to ill-being 
and to suffering; or how stands the case with us 
here ?”’ 

‘¢ Done or attempted, Lord, they lead to ill-being and 
to suffering ; thus stands the case with us here.” 

‘‘ But this, O Kalamans, is just what we said : Come, 
O you Kalamans! Do not go merely by what you hear ; 
do not go merely by what has been handed down from one 
to another; do not go by what is commonly reported ; do 
not go merely by what is found written in the Scriptures ; 
do not go by subtleties of reasoning, do not go by 
subtleties of logic; do not go by considerations based 
upon mere appearances ; do not go merely by agreeable 
beliefs and views ; do not go merely by what looks to be 
genuine ; do not go merely by the word of some ascetic 
or superior. But, Kalamans, when of yourselves you 
indeed know : ‘ These things are insalutary, these things 
are blameworthy; these things are reprehended by the 
wise; these things being done or attempted, lead to ill- 
being and to suffering ! ’—then, Kalamans, you should put 
them away. And what thus was said: even because of 
this was it said. 

“‘Come, O you Kalamans! do not go merely by what 
you hear; do not go merely by what has been handed 
down from one to another ; do not go by what is com- 
monly reported; do not go merely by what is found 
written in the Scriptures; do not go by subtleties of 
reasoning, do not go by subtleties of logic ; do not go by 
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considerations based upon mere appearances; do not go 
merely by agreeable beliefs and views ; do not go merely 
by what looks to be genuine; do not go merely by the 
word of some ascetic or superior. But, Kalaémans, when 
of yourselves you indeed know: ‘These things are 
salutary ; these things are blameless ; these things are 
approved of by the wise ; these things being done or 
attempted, lead to well-being and to happiness! ’—then, 
Kalamans, you should win to and abide by them. 

“ What think you, Kalamans? Upon Freedom from 
Craving, upon Freedom from Hatred, upon Freedom from 
Delusion arising in a man,—do these things tend to his 
well-being or to his ill-being ? ”’ 

‘To his well-being, Lord.” 

‘* But this person, Kalamans,—uncraving, unangered, 
undeluded; not overcome, net led captive in mind of 
Craving, Hatred, and Delusion,—he does not kill living 
creatures, does not take what has not been given, does 
not go after another’s wife, does not utter falsehood, and 
does not cause others to practice the like deeds; all 
which for long, tends to his well-being and happiness. 1 

“ It is even so, Lord. 

“What think you, Kalamans ?—are these , thi gs 
salutary or insalutary ?” - 

“ They are salutary, Lord.” 

‘ Blameworthy or blameless ?” | | 

“ Blameless, Lord.” 

“ Reprehended by the wise or approved. of by he 
wise ?’ 

‘Approved of by the wise, Lord. | 

‘ Being done or attempted, do they lead to \appines ; 
or how stands the case with us here ?” | 

“Done or attempted, Lord, they lead to Well-bei z 
and to happiness ; thus stands the case with us ihere.” 

“ But this, O Kalamans, is just what wesaic ¢ Com, 
O you Kalamans! Do not go merely by what: you he: ; 
do not go merely by what has been handed dow: from c e 
to another ; do not go by what is commonly rept ted %40 
not go merely by what is found written in the Sic ¥iptres ; 
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do not go by subtleties of reasoning, do not go by subtle- 
ties of logic; donot go by considerations based upon 
mere appearances; do not go merely by agreeable 
beliefs and views; do not go merely by what looks 
to be genuine ; do not go merely by the word of some 
ascetic or superior. But, Kalamans, when of yourselves 
you indeed know: ‘These things are salutary; these 
things are blameless; these things are approved of by 
the wise ; these things being done or attempted lead to 
well-being and to happiness!’—then, Kalamans, you should 
win to and abide bythem. And what thus was said: 
even because of this was it said. 

“ And so, Kalamans, the noble disciple, thus rid of 
desire to possess, void of ill-will, free from delusion, being 
clearly conscious and recollected, rays forth thoughts laden 
with lovingkindness, with compassion, with sympathetic 
joy, and with evenmindedness; first in one direction, 
then in the second, then in the third, then in the fourth, 
as also above and below and all around. Everywhere 
and all places the wide world over, he permeates with 
mind charged with lovingkindness, compassion, sympa- 
thetic joy, and evenmindedness, wide, expanded, 
measureless, free from enmity, free from all ill-will. 

“And that noble disciple, Kalamans, with mind thus 
free from enmity, thus void of ill-will, thus clean of defile- 
ment, thus purified,—by him, here and now even in this 
life, are four comforts attained. | 

“<«Tf indeed there is another world, if there is fruitand 
resultant of good and evil deeds, it is possible that at the 
dissolution of the body after death, upon a happy journey 
I shall arrive in the heaven-world.’ This is the first 
comfort by him attained. | 

*“** But and if there be no other world, if there be no 
fruit and resultant of good and evil deeds ; still, here and 
now in this life, free from enmity, free fromill-will, I lead 
a painless, happy existence.’ This is the second comfort 
by him attained. 

“« But and if to an evil-doer evil is done, I think not 
any evil at all against any ; and so, not doing evil, whence 
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can evil and suffering befall me?’ This is the third 
comfort by him attained. 

‘<« But and if to an evil-doer no evil is done, here in 
both ways, I perceive myself clear.’ This is the fourth 
comfort by him attained.” 

“Thus is it, Blessed One! Thus is it, Auspicious 
One! That noble disciple, Lord, with mind thus free 
from enmity, thus void of ill-will, thus clean of defile- 
ment, thus purified,—by him, here and now even in this 
life, are these four comforts attained ! 

“Wonderful, Lord, most wonderful! We go, Lord, 
to the Blessed One for refuge, and to the Teaching, and 
to the Brotherhood. As followers, Lord, may the Blessed 
One accept us, from this day henceforth long as life shall 
last, taking our refuge in Him!” 


(Translated by Tue BuikKau SILACARA.) 
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Buddhism and Vegetarianism. 


To THE Epiror or The Buddhist Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Alexander Fisher, in his interesting article 
in the October number of The Buddhist Review, raises the 
important question of the non-destruction of life and 
of vegetarianism. He also invites criticism, and, as the 
question is one of vital importance to the spread of 
Buddhism in cold countries, where an individually large- 
sized population requires much nourishment, I wish to 
accept his invitation. Mr. Fisher has not increased the 
possibility of the spread of Buddhism in Northern Europe 
by protesting against the use for food of anything but 
seeds and fruit. In other words, to save his pot-herbs and 
potatoes from being murdered, he has theoretically 
massacred the whole of Ireland. As regards the Founder 
of Buddhism, I have read a great many books, but have 
failed to find any sort of proof or shadow of a proof that 
he was an exclusive vegetarian. One of the most ancient 
sculptures represents him with a broad, square face, a 
moustache and a thoroughly military cast of countenance ; 
not at all the spiritualised ascetic Dr. Hermann Oldenberg 
has presented to us. If you pick up the dead egg of a 
lizard near a Vihara in the Galle Province of Ceylon, a 
yellow-robed Bhikkhu will politely ask you to put it down 
again; at Ahangama, a charming centre of Buddhism in 
the same province, the people boast that not a hen’s egg 
can be found in the village. Now if this had really been 
the attitude of the Founder of Buddhism, is it credible that 
the widely-spread tradition of his death at eighty having 
been caused by eating dried boar’s flesh could ever have 
gained credence? I know the orthodox gloss that it was 
not hog but hogwort, but that is a manifest subterfuge 
to rebut the scorn of vegetarian Hindoos and Brahmans. 
However this may be, the Founder of Buddhism always 
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appealed to reason as the test of truth, and he never 
claimed that his system was a rigid, dogmatic one incap- 
able of modification or improvement. He recommended 
it always as that which ‘the highest wisdom ” of his day 
indicated as the best, and we may be very sure that even 
if he had preached the extreme dogmas of modern 
Buddhism in this respect, knowledge of modern science 
and biology, as well as the necessities of people living in 
arctic or semi-arctic regions, would have caused him to 
modify it. It is physically impossible for us to obey the 
law not to destroy life, because the phagocytes of our 
blood are daily destroying millions of dangerous intrusive 
spirilli, bacteria, etc. 
It is quite useless to cultivate a heart of mercy towards 
microscopic malaria and cholera germs, or do anything 
but destroy them when we can. Ifa father who hasa large 
family dependent upon him for their existence be dying 
of acute malaria in the Agvo Romano, and the doctor, 
when called in, refuses to inject quinine into the veins of 
the victim because by doing so he causes the death of 
millions of living beings, the spirilli of malaria, he prac- 
tically murders the whole family. Moreover, after the 
wonderful discoveries of F. d’Haberlandt, which have 
proved plants to possess eyes and sense organs, and 
perhaps sensibility quite comparable with those of 
animals not very low down in the scale of evolution, it 
is quite inconsistent to admit the eating of corn and 
hazels, and to forbid the eating of chickens’ and turtles’ 
eggs. Both equally enshrine or rather transmit the life 
of organic being. So that, pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, this extreme dogma of modern Buddhism is 
tantamount to universal suicide, and Buddhism strictly 
forbids suicide. This is surely the veductio ad absurdum 
of the parasitic dogma which has so long infested the 
sublime good sense and moderation of the ancient Sage. 
Admit, however, that we may eat vegetables, but not 
destroy animal life, we are as far as ever from a solution 
of our difficulties. Itis a law of nature that, where its 
balance is disturbed and large quantities of nutritive 
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plants are produced, a corresponding number of parasites 
(in the wider sense) springs into being to feed upon them. 
The out-and-out vegetarian Buddhist is consequently in 
the dilemma either to let the parasites increase until they 
eat up all his crops and he and his fellows starve, or to 
destroy the parasites. I may cite the case of rabbits in 
the corn-growing regions of the East Yorkshire wolds. 
When the late Sir William Harcourt compulsorily trans- 
ferred by law the rabbit shooting to the tenant, with a 
clause forbidding him to contract himself out of his 
privilege, the rabbits increased to such an extent, that 
many farmers had to make informal arrangements with 
their landlords, for the latter to come to their aid in 
keeping down the vermin. Large belts of larch woods 
are necessary on the wolds to protect the cornfields from 
the biting east winds ; were modern Buddhism applied to 
the rabbits there, the young trees would all be barked 
and destroyed, and what little corn survived the bitter 
cold would be devoured by them as well. Now, seeing 
that the rabbits have to be killed, it is surely more in 
accordance with the spirit of true Buddhism to utilise 
them as food, and so lessen the murderous crime of 
destroying a vastly greater quantity of lives in the shape 
of turnips and potatoes, than to throw them away as 
useless refuse. What have the extremists of modern 
Buddhism to say to this chain of facts and reasoning ? 
Yours etc., 
W. W. STRICKLAND. 


REPLY. 


To THE Epitror or THE Buddhist Review. 


S1r,—As the writer of the article to which Sir Walter 
Strickland refers in the above letter, I cannot accept the 
appellation of an “extreme modern Buddhist,” neither do 
I know of anyone who might be called so in this country. 
The letter might therefore go a-begging for a reply for 
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a considerable time. Still,as the main argument is based 
upon an interpretation of a part of the article, I venture 
to make the following reply. Before doing so, however, 
it would not be out of place to say that the article was 
written, and correspondence invited, with the intention 
of arousing thought and awakening attention to the 
practical application of the Teaching of Buddhism in this 
country and Europe, as well as in the East, in order that, 
by a collective effort, a solution of the difficult problems 
entailed therein might be arrived at approximately, and a 
general agreement formed as a basis of conduct, by 
faithfully adhering to which the followers of the Buddha 
might be known. 

In the article no rigid line of conduct was marked 
out by which a person would be judged. No finality 
of statement was attempted, and neither judging nor 
not judging enters into the attitude of a follower of the 
Teaching. | 

With the first part of the letter the present writer finds 
some difficulty, as it seems to have very little actual 
relation to the original article. For nowhere in it is 
there any protest raised against the use of “ anything 
but seeds and fruit.’’ As for ‘“‘ massacring the whole of 
Ireland,” even if it had been the intention to save the 
“‘pot-herbs and potatoes,” the people of Ireland would 
not have died, as is evidenced by the fact that the great 
majority of them live elsewhere. They need not stay 
in Ireland, or if they do, there are other things to do 
besides growing potatoes. But the interpretation of the 
article is erroneous, and as for the reference to the 
appearance of the Buddha, that, even if well attested, 
would neither prove nor disprove that he was a 
“vegetarian”; and the allusion to the death of the 
Buddha being caused by eating boar’s flesh is utterly 
erroneous. 

It is neither a “gloss” nor a “subterfuge” to say 
that he died of eating mushrooms.’ In the Pali text 


1 Vede Subhadra Bhikshu, a Buddhist Catechism, note 29. In the revised trans- 
lation of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta which has just appeared in ‘‘ Dialogues of the 
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the word is Su%kavamaddavam, which has been trans- 
lated : ‘What is agreeable or palatable of the boar ;”’ it 
should be : ‘‘ What is agreeable or palatable ¢o the boar,” 
that is, ‘“boar’s delight,” “hog-wort” or “wild pig’s 
joy-” 

The letter concludes by asking: “What have the 
extremists in modern Buddhism to say to this chain of - 
facts and reasoning ?” 

As was said above, the present writer does not know 
of an extremist, but it would be as well to point out 
that a person 1s extreme or not according to the position 
of the writer using the word. 

For instance, the cannibal might consider a person 
holding the view that it is right and necessary to kill 
animals, but wrong to kill human beings for food, as an 
extremist, or as a person holding extreme humanitarian 
views; or, on the other hand, Sir Walter Strickland 
probably considers that a cannibal holds extreme views, 
But in all probability the thought that it is wrong to killmen 
and eat them has never entered the cannibal’s head. In 
the same way it has never occurred to most people of the 
present day that every day the most horrible suffering is 
inflicted upon defenceless animals, in order to supply their 
tables with what are called delicacies and choice foods. 
It is with the purpose of arousing people, of awakening 
them from the gross sleep of indifference to suffering 
that the Teaching is concerned, not only in this relation 
but in all others. Perhaps one of the saddest sights is 
that of a person, who having been aroused, having been 
taught to realise what he is doing in slaying animals for 


Buddha,”’ Part II., Prof. Rhys Davids translates the word ‘‘ truffles” instead of “ dried 
boar’s flesh,” and adds the following note (p. 137) :—'‘ Dr. Hoey informs me that the 
peasantry in these districts are still very fond of a bulbous root, a sort of truffle, found 
in the jungle, and called séikara-kanda. Mr. K. E. Neumann, in his translation of 
the Majjhima (1896), p. xx., has collected several similar instances of truffle-like 
roots, or edible plants, having such names. ... Buddhists do not attach much 
importance to the point. They have been mostly vegetarians, and are increasingly so. 
But their scheme of ethics works from within ; and the Buddha expressly refused in 
the case of Devadatta’s schism, to lay down any hard and fast rule as to abstinence 
from flesh as food. It is perhaps of importance that the food prepared by Chunda 
and eaten by the Buddha is called Bhatta : this is not used elsewhere of meat.” 
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food, goes heedlessly on, preferring to neglect the 
Teaching. 

The letter, however, emphasises in a conspicuous and 
graphic manner the main thesis of Buddhist Doctrine 
that life is suffering; that living entails killing. That 
is, to live at all, it is necessary to destroy life ; and not 
one or two lives, but myriads of lives continually. This 
is one of the main facts by which the Truth of suffering 
is upheld. That being so, it becomes a question of how 
much suffering we can avoid producing. Now, some 
forms of life which at one time we thought were 
necessary to maintain life we can certainly spare. The 
general conclusion has been arrived at that the higher 
forms of animal life shall not be taken. It is quite 
erroneous to think that meat-eating is necessary. At 
least half the population of the earth lives without meat. 
The instances quoted of peoples living in Northern 
latitudes, as evidence that in some circumstances it is 
necessary to kill for food, might almost be ignored, if the 
latitude is sufficiently near the Polar regions, as it is 
obviously so sparsely populated ; and as for the latitudes 
which we inhabit, quite sufficient warmth can be generated 
without having recourse to the fats obtained from the 
dead bodies of animals. There is no doubt whatever 
about this, as numbers of people can testify from 
experience, and not from mere hearsay or theory. 

The writer of the letter has very usefully pointed out 
that in some cases, for the most part exceptional, in the 
endeavour to avoid causing some small amount of suffer- 
ing we might be inflicting greater. In such instances it 
is obviously right to choose the lesser of two evils, and 
there is no dilemma, therefore, in such circumstances. 
This is the principal point the letter puts forward, namely, 
that by the non-destruction of some of the lower forms 
of life, such as the spirilli of malaria, or the rabbits of the 
Yorkshire wolds, a great amount of injury would be 
caused to man himself, that is to a much higher form. 
It goes without saying, that it would be wrong in our 
present state of consciousness to cause suffering to a higher 
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form of life if by killing the lower form this can be 
avoided. But the end of the matter does not lie here, 
not by any means. The letter assumes that all the 
statements presented therein are indisputable facts. Have 
they ever been tested in the light of the Teaching ? The 
old law said kill or you will be killed. The higher 
Teaching says have pity, love, compassion, so that you will 
not suffer by causing suffering. And by the constant 
exercise of this prevailing power of love, a higher state of 
consciousness may be reached here in this present life 
with respect of the main skandhas, and in a future life in 
respect of all of them. Buddhism says, do not believe 
that this isso, but test it in the light of experience, with 
patient endeavour. 

There are many passages in the Sacred Books which 
deal with this subject and the position of the Buddha in 
regard to it. Let it suffice for our present purpose 
to quote the following :— 


‘‘ Putting away the killing of living things, Gotama the Recluse 
holds aloof from the destruction of life. He has laid the cudgel and 
the sword aside, and, ashamed of roughness and full of mercy, he 
dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures that have life.” 

(Brahmajala Sutta.) 


Even seedlings and plants were spared. 

In the Kutadanta Sutta, the Buddha is recorded as 
having said : 

‘‘ And further, O Brahman, at that sacrifice neither were any 
oxen slain, neither goats, nor fowls nor fatted pigs, nor were any 
kinds of living creatures put to death. No trees were cut down to 
be used as posts, no Dabbha grasses mown to strew around the sacri- 
ficial spot, and the slaves and messengers and workmen there 
employed were driven neither by rods nor fear, nor carried on their 
work weeping with tears upon their faces. Whoso chose to help, he 
worked; whoso chose not to help, worked not ; what each chose to 
do, he did; what he chose not to do, that was left undone. With 
ghee and oil and butter and milk and honey and sugar only was that 
sacrifice accomplished.” 


At the end of the same beautiful sutta, on the wrong 
sacrifice and the right, and of which kindness to all living 
beings is the theme, Kutadanta the Brahman, who was 
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going to make a great sacrifice of animals, and became 
convinced of the error of such a mode of sacrifice, 
said : 

*¢ And I myself, O Gotama, will have the seven hundred bulls, and 
the seven hundred steers, and the seven hundred heifers, and the 
seven hundred goats, and the seven hundred rams set free. To them 
I grant their life, let them eat grass and drink fresh water, and may 
cool breezes waft around them.” 


The fundamental idea of the Teaching is that of 
different states of consciousness. The immediate aim of 
the follower of the Buddha, that is of one who has delibe- 
rately chosen to direct his footsteps towards enlightenment 
upon the Path indicated by the Tathagatha, is to advance 
to a higher state of consciousness. The ultimate aim is 
to rise higher and higher, so that he at last passes beyond 
all states of consciousness, to a state neither of existence 
nor non-existence. 

By following the Teaching as closely as possible, he 
knows that he will advance the more rapidly. Now for 
many of us the result of our former lives, and particularly 
of the last preceding this one, which is embodied now 
in this present life, very largely precludes any great 
advancement, But by strenuous and continued effort the 
character of our lives may be so greatly altered, that in 
the next life a considerable progress may be achieved, 

One of the most potent aids in modifying and raising 
the character is to be found in the development of com- 
passion, of pity, love and sympathy for all that lives, in 
order that all life may one day attain the state of peace, 

Yours etc., 
ALEX, FISHER, 
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Dotes and Dews. 


THE passage—the large red corpuscles, and the smaller white 
ones,” on page 53 (lines 5 and 6) of our last issue should read—* the 
larger white corpuscles, and the smaller red ones.” 

Since our last issue another Branch of our Society has been 
constituted, namely, at Cambridge, England. The President is 
Mr. M. L. Munesinghe, and the Secretary is Mr. L. F. Taylor, of 
Clare College. They will be glad of help in the shape of lectures, 
papers, etc., and we wish the Branch every success. 

The Society proposes to keep Buddha-day this year by holding a 
meeting on May 13th. Particulars can be obtained on application. 
The Annual Meeting will take place on May 12th. 

The London Morning Leader says: “ The final programme of the 
First International Races Congress, to be held at the University of 
London on July 26-29th, has just been issued. A particularly 
interesting feature of the congress will be the exhibition of photo- 
graphs representing the best types of every human race in the world, 
from the Scot to the Swahili. There will also be a collection of 
skulls and anthropological charts and books, as well as photographs 
of the workmanship, architecture, inventions, etc., of all the living races 
of mankind. The study of the characteristics of the peoples of the 
world, it is hoped, will help to clear away the cloud of wrong impres- 
sions known to exist, and to inculcate the principles of arbitration. 

‘‘ The president of the congress is Lord Weardale, and among the 
many distinguished vice-presidents are the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Morley, Lord Curzon, Lord Avebury, Mr. John Burns, the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Chief Rabbi, etc. The object of the congress, 
as set out in its programme, is to discuss ‘the general relations sub- 
sisting between the peoples of the West and those of the East, 
between so-called white and so-called coloured peoples, with a 
view to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the most 
friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation.’ Papers on race 
questions will be written by representatives of different races, and 
these will be published in book form, in both French and English.” 

We were attacked in the Rangoon Gazette during January, and 
the Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya has valiantly taken up the cudgels 
on our behalf. He has sent us his eloquent and powerful address 
on The Three Stgnata or Qualities of Existence — Regret, 
Transience, and Insubstantiality—delivered before the Rangoon 
College Buddhist Association last year. 

We hear that an Englishman in Ceylon has been greatly affected 
by the revival of Buddhism, and has asked the Ceylon Y.M.C.A. to 
pray God to open the people’s eyes to the plausible logic of one Allan 
McGregor, who is preaching Buddhism and making great headway. 

The Buddhists of Colombo held a mass meeting on February 2oth, 
protesting against the inclusion of the Mihintale Temple lands 
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under the Waste Lands Ordinance. We sincerely hope that nothing 
will be done to endanger the existence of this venerable pile. 

Under the presidency of Professor Gabriel Séailles, Madame 
Alexandra David lectured at the Sorbonne on March 4th, on “The 
Problem of an Efficacious Lay Morality and the Rationalist Methods 
of Buddhism.” 

The January number of the Ceylon National Review, edited by 
our friends Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Mr. F. L. Woodward and 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, has reached us. As frontispiece it contains a 
reproduction of the wonderful picture, ‘‘ The Banished Yaksha,” 
by Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore. There is also a hitherto unpub- 
lished translation by the late Mr. James d’Alwis from Buddhaghosa’s 
Papanca Sudans or Commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya. The paper 
is one of a series designed to prove that writing was used in 
Magadha in the time of the Buddha, and that the Buddha-dhamma 
was thus handed down. Mr. J. Wettha Sinha writes on ‘“ The Noble 
Eightfold Path,” and Mr. A. Dissanaika on ‘The Influence of 
Religion on the Progress of the Sinhalese.” 

On New Year’s Day a meeting was held at Kotahena, near 
Colombo, to inaugurate the new dagoba which is being built at the 
Kotahena Temple. The present dagoba which is constructed of 
stone lies to the right of the temple entrance, and is nearly com- 
pleted, and if funds permit, it is intended to construct a similar 
dagoba. to the left of the temple entrance. The object in view has 
been to build a model of the great temple at Buddha-Gaya. The 
base represents an open lotus flower in veltef, and from this rises a 
Square structure forming the base of a superstructure, the dagoba 
itself. The building is in eight tiers, which will be surmounted by 
a nine-storeyed canopy tapering towards the top. The diamond 
throne and the Maha Bodhi tree at the back of the original temple 
will be represented by models in copper, the cost of which will be 
borne by Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Rangoon College Buddhist 
Association was held on January 14th. Good progress was 
reported by the Secretary, Maung Ba Thwe, and the Rev. Ledi 
Sayadaw delivered an eloquent address. Mr. M. Hunter occupied 
the chair, and was supported by U. Kin, U. May Oung, U. Mon, and 
Maung Set. 

The Maha-Bodhi Society’s journal for January states that, accord- 
ing to the traditional chronology, the 2,500th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s Enlightenment will occur on the full-moon day ot July 
next, and it is proposed to erect at Sarnath a pillar similar to the 
historic monument erected by King Asoka. Itis also proposed to 
print the Pali Scriptures in the Devanagri character for use in 
India. The Majjhima Nikaya has already been arranged to that 
end. Very flattering accounts are given of our work, and we thank 
Mr. Dharmapala. 
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The Dawn (Calcutta) in its issue of February resumes Mr. H. C. 
Chakladar’s luminous discussion of the relations between Ancient 
India and China with an account of the “ Embassy ”’ system from 
100 B.c to 400 A.D. The same author gives us an account of ship- 
building and maritime activity in Bengal in the issues for January 
and March. 

The National Equine Defence League, under its energetic 
Secretary, Mr. Francis A. Cox, of 27, Beaconsfield Road, New 
Southgate, London, is doing anoble work. Particular attention is 
given to the wretched lot of the poor little pit pony, out of sight and 
out of mind, who grows blind in the perpetual darkness to which he is 
condemned. Our industrial supremacy is built up on untold 
Sorrow. 

Further pamphlets received from the Amimal’s Friend office and 
The Order of the Golden Age include the following: “ The Rights of 
Animals,” by Ernest Bell; “Sport,” by G. G. Greenwood, M.P.; 
“ The Sentimental Vegetarian,” by M. Little ; ‘‘ Humane Teaching 
in Schools,” by Prof. J. H. Moore; ‘“‘ The Cruelties of the Meat 
Trade,” by Dr. Josiah Oldfield; “The Blood-Tribute of Christen- 
dom,” and “Is Flesh-Eating Morally Defensible ? " by Sidney H. 
Beard. 

Mr. L. A. Waddell, C.B., in the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for January, describes a Tibetan Invasion of India in 647 a.p.,an 
event which has come to light only in relatively recent years. At that 
time the Tibetaus were one of the greatest military powers in Asia, 
and for a time Tibet became the suzerain of India. The Chinese 
inscriptions at Bodh Gaya and other places in India, set up by the 
invading leader Srong-tsan, who introduced Buddhism into Tibet, 
refer to this invasion. 

The Sunday School Chronicle (March 23rd) prints an interesting 
extract from a missionary’s speech at a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Arts, which shows the large-hearted tolerance of the much- 
maligned Theebaw, late King of Burma. The Rev. Dr. Marks, of 
the Church Missionary Society, said that the former King of Burma 
welcomed him, and had colleges and schools and a church built for the 
Christian religion, although he was “a defender of the Buddhist 
faith”; and he further showed his confidence in the missionary by 
entrusting to his care the education of his nine sons. The king, 
in a personal interview with the doctor, told him that he believed that 
the secret of the justice and the kindness of the British people was to 
be found in their religion. 

Mr. Percy Clark, a missionary from Siam, said at Brighton, on 
February 9th, that the late king had abolished all the gambling houses 
in the country, and also slavery, and even at the time of his death 
was meditating dealing with the opium traffic. The present ruler 
is against polygamy; and where the king leads, the people will 
follow and make for better conditions of living. 
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A correspondent writes to the Atheneum of January 7th :— 
‘¢ It will be of interest to students of Buddhism to learn that a 
reissue of the Siamese editon of the Tvipfitaka is under contemplation 
by the Government in Bangkok, which has ordered new Cambodian 
types from Europe for the purpose. The marked increase in 
scholarly activity which the last few years have witnessed in the 
kingdom appears also in two important projects; a regular Archzo- 
logical Survey, and a systematic catalogue of the MSS. belonging to 
the National Library. It is to be hoped that these designs, which are 
said to owe much to the encouragement of Prince Damrong, will be 
carried into execution. They can hardly fail in that case to result 
in throwing light upon the obscure history of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and they will also tend to bring the native scholars into 
touch with the literary science of Europe.” 

The next volume of Mr. Murray’s “ Wisdom of the East” series will 
contain a group of legends telling the story of King Asoka’s life and 
illustrating the truths of his religion. The legends, one of which has 
been truly called the “‘‘“* Phaedra of the East,” have been translated 
by Miss Winifred Stephens from Eugéne Burnouf’s “ Introduction 
au Bouddhisme Indien.” Miss Stephens has also written a short 
introduction. 

Mr. Cousens, of the Archzological Survey of Bombay, whose 
labours in Buddhist antiquities are so well known, is retiring, and the 
Government has placed on record its high appreciation of his 
services. In his last report, Mr. Cousens concludes that Buddhism 
was established in Sind in the early centuries of our era, and that it 
was then the prevailing religion in that province. Sufficient evidence 
has been left in caves and pillars and statues to convince scholars of 
the industrial and intellectual activity of early Buddhism. Know- 
ledge spread, commerce flourished and building with stone began. 
Not only the monks, but the people were moved by devotion to 
learning and simple piety, and Western India approached more 
nearly to European ideals and conditions of living than at any other 
time. In time we may hope to have more light thrown on the dark 
period of Indian history between Asoka and the Mohammedan 
conquest. 

A telegram from Lahore, dated February 16th, states that Pundit 
Heranand Sastri, Superintendent of the Archzological Department, 
Northern Circle, in the course of making excavations near Kadia in 
the Gorakhpur District, on February roth, unearthed some relics 
which are said to be Buddhistic, with a copper-plate and a number 
of other antiquities. We await with interest further news. 

At the annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held at 
Calcutta early in February, it was reported that six leaves of a 
manuscript in Brahmi characters had been found in the Taklamakan 
Desert by Mr. Kara. Only three other leaves of this manuscript 
are known to exist, two being in Chicago and the other in Berlin. 
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The latter has been deciphered and found to contain names of 
Bodhisattvas. Mr. Justice Mookerjee said that it was clear that 
centuries ago Buddhistic and Sanskritic influences, which owed their 
origin to India, were in operation in Central Asia. 

Professor Stchorhatgtty, who occupies the Chair of Sanskrit in 
the University of St. Petersburg, and Major-General Bower have 
gone to India to investigate some of the remarkable manuscripts 
discovered by Dr. A. M. Stein on his last expedition to Central Asia. 

The Times of India (February 25th) states that publications in 
Burma rose 11 per cent. during 1910, the increase being mainly due 
to the issue of Buddhist religious works and works on Pali grammar. 
The Buddhist revival is not only shown by the issue of literature of 
a religious nature. The existence of two Burmese religio-literary 
societies, namely, the Buddhist Propaganda Society and the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association, was reported during the year, and of 
these the first maintains monks and has been granted permission to 
give religious instruction in Government and municipal schools. 

At a meeting of the Indian Society of Oriental Art recently held 
at the residence of the President, the Hon. Mr. Justice Wood- 
roffe, says the Indian Muivror of February 16th, it was decided to 
accept the offer of Mons. Victor Goloubew, the distinguished 
Russian scholar, to purchase the negatives and the Society’s 
copyright therein of the photographs of the sixth and seventh 
century Buddhist sculpture at Borobodur (Java), recently taken 
on behalf of the Society by Mr. Percy Brown. The photographs 
will now eventually be published in a series of fully illustrated 
monographs on Indian Art, entitled “ Documents for the Study 
of Asiatic Art.” On his return to Paris Dr. Coomaraswamy 
will immediately take in hand the publication of the volume on Ajanta, 
and it is probable that Mrs. Herringham’s volume on the same 
subject, with coloured illustrations, will be published about the same 
time. 

In order to celebrate the full-moon day of Magh, a special meeting 
was held at the Buddhist Vihara, at Kopalitola, Calcutta, on Sunday, 
February tath. A large number of Bengal Buddhists and many 
distinguished Hindus were present. The Hon. Justice Ashutosh 
Mukerji presided, and expressed great admiration for the moral 
teachings of the Buddha and his world-wide sympathy. Mr. Dharma- 
pala and Dr.Vidyabhusana spoke on the rules of conduct enjoined by 
the Buddhist Scriptures. 

An enthusiastic lecture on “ Buddha and Buddhism ” was delivered 
by the Rev. T. Foster Edwards before the Burton Natural History 
and Archeological Society on March 17th. Hesaid: ‘‘ We had been 
amazed at the intelligence and vitality of an Eastern nation, at the 
remarkable progress of its civilization, by the greatness of its national 
ideals. When we sought for the causes which accounted for those 
things we could not do other than recognise as a vital factor the 
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teaching of Buddhism—that great religion, older than Christianity, 
and claiming three times as many converts. A Chinese Emperor, as 
early as 121 B.c., sent a request for Buddhist missionaries to be sent 
to teach his people, and this was granted about 69 a.p. From this 
time onwards, marvellous missionary work had been carried on, with 
the result that to-day Buddhism had probably more followers than 
any other two religions in the world. Right was not done for the 
sake of right, but to obtain peace.” Weare sorry that the reverend 
gentleman finished by saying that ‘the system was philosophically 
unsound,” 

The Rev. W. T. Grey, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, said to his hearers in Dublin on January 26th: “ Perhaps 
they would like to hear that Buddhism was dying, but instead of that 
it was reviving.” Why should anyone like to hear that the beautiful 
teaching of the Buddha was dying ? 

In the Revue des Deux-Mondes for February M. Edouard Schuré 
continues his interesting study on ‘“‘ The Mystery of India,” with an 
account of the Life of the Buddha. The Brahmans, he says, had lost 
faith in the future of humanity. By dint of seeking union with 
Brahma they had forgotten the world and mankind. At that moment 
arose the Buddha who was the first that dared to fight the Brahman 
ideal to the death. 

“The friars, or Bhikshus, are those persons who are usually 


miscalled ‘priests’ by Europeans. It should be understood that 


Southern Buddhism hasno place for the exercise of priestly functions.” 
Such is the statement in an article on “ Buddhism in Ceylon” in the 
Foveign Field, but curiously enough one of the illustrations is entitled 
‘¢ Buddhist Priests reading the New Testament.” 

Dr. A. E. Garvie, Principal of New College, gave a temperate and 
fair-minded address on “ Buddhism or Philosophical Religion” at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church Hall, Hampstead, on February 6th. 
Buddhism, he said, was a religion that could claim very special 
attention because it was one of the three universal religions. It was 
redemptive, it recognised suffering and pain, and that mankind 
needed to be saved from its present condition. It did not set itself 
to deny the gods, such salvation as was offered was a salvation that 
man obtained for himself. Scepticism as tothe Buddha’s existence is 
altogether unjustified ; his birth could be fixed at about 560 B.c. 
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Che Great Cemple of Angkor Wat. 


OF all the archzological remains which strew the soil 
of Asia, the Temple of Angkor Wat, situated in the 
territory of Cambodia, is certainly one of the best known. 
This edifice has been so often described, so many descrip- 
tions have popularised the elegant silhouette of its facade, 
that a new article may seem superfluous to many readers. 
However, the researches carried on during the last fifty 
years have, little by little, raised the veil which still sur- 
rounded the temple with a profound mystery, when it 
arose from the forest before the astonished eyes of Henri 
Mouhot.’ 

But the close investigations which have thrown light 
on the origin, style, manner of construction and purpose 
of the old Cambodian buildings, have raised scarcely an 
echo in reviews or in treatises accessible to the public. 
It will also be useful to sum up the present knowledge of 
this temple of Angkor Wat, which was for some time one 
of the most popular places of pilgrimage for Indo-Chinese 
Buddhists. Thanks to the excellent article of Monsieur 
Louis Finot,? the readers of the Buddhist Review are 


1 Henri Mouhot, a French naturalist, who died at Luang-Prabang on November 10, 
1861, visited Angkor in 1860. The account of his travels (published in English 
under the title Zvavels in the Central Parts of Indo-China, London, 1864, 2 vols., 
8vo) had the merit of fixing, for the first time, the attention of the public and of 
scholars on the Cambodian ruins. But it must in justice be mentioned that, in 
1850, a missionary, Monsieur Bouillevaux, had explored the group of Angkor, and that 
in 1857 two English travellers, King and Forest, had also stayed there. 

2 Buddhist Review, October, 1909. 
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already well-informed as to the origin and character of 
ancient Cambodian civilisation. I need only, therefore, 
before describing the edifice, refer to some essential facts. 
In the early centuries of the Christian era, several swarms 
of emigrants, starting apparently from the Eastern coast 
of India, and assuredly including monks and scholars, 
spread over the whole of insular India, as far as Java and 
the Eastern shore of Annam. This movement trans- 
planted Indian civilisation into the midst of peoples who 
were doubtless half savages. Several kingdoms were 
founded, one of which was to become what is at present 
Cambodia ; the official language of the chancelleries was 
Sanskrit, the people split up into various forms of 
Brahmanism and Mahayana Buddhism; the kings built 
temples of which the plan and architectural inspiration 
betray, even to an unbeliever, their purely Indian origin." 

The study of Chinese annalists? and Cambodian 
epigraphy * permit us to reconstruct, in its main features, 
the dynastic history of the ancient Khmer kingdom,‘ 
and to fix with sufficient exactitude the date at which the 
most important monuments were constructed. Among 
these edifices, almost exclusively religious, some reach 
back to the sixth century of the Christian era, but the 
most considerable and the most perfect date from the 
period between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries. 
At that epoch, Cambodian art, which had attained 
maturity after an evolution which differentiates it more 
and more from its Indian models, produces pure master- 
pieces over all the surface of the land.’ The most 
important group of monuments is found gathered together 
at the North of the Great Lake, in the province of Siem- 


1 Cf. G. de Beylié, Darchstecture hindoue en Extréme-Ortent, Paris (Leroux), 1907, 


Svo. 

2 Cf. P. Pelliot, “‘ Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge” (Bulletin de ? Ecole 
Frangaise @’ Extréme-Orient, 1902, p. 123) ; Le Fou-Nan (2bid., 1903, p. 248). 

8 Cf. Barth and Bergaigne, /uscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, Paris, 1885, 4to, 
and articles published in the Bulletin de ? Ecole Francaise d’ E-xtréme-Ovient. 

4 For everything relating to Cambodia, we must make use of the work of Monsieur 
Aymonier (Paris, Leroux, 1903, 3 vols., 8vo). 

5 Cf. L. de Lajonquitre, Juventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, Paris, 
Leroux, 1902 and 1907, 2 vols., 8vo. 
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Reap, recovered by the kingdom of Cambodia, thanks to 
the Franco-Siamese treaty of March 23rd, 1907. It was 
there, in fact, where the capital Yacodharapura arose, of 
which the ruins, invaded by vegetation, are called to-day 
Angkor-Thom ?* by the people of the country. 

Angkor Wat, the Temple of Angkor, is 1,500 metres 
to the South of the city, and about 5 kilometres to the 
North of Siem-Reap, the rendezvous of tourists who 
come to offer to the famous ruins their tribute of admira- 
tion. Whoever has had the opportunity of seeing and 
examining Cambodian monuments cannot fail, when they 
arrive at Angkor Wat, to be struck with a departure from 
the fundamental law of orientation : the principal facade, 
instead of being on the East, faces the West like Christian 
churches, an anomaly which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. 

If then, approaching the monument from the West, we 
desire to penetrate its enclosure, we must first cross a 
moat 200 metres wide which runs round the whole 
building, and is bordered on the inside by a berm 
45 metres wide in front of the inner surrounding walls. 
We can form an idea of the surface occupied by this 
quadrilateral, if we note that the moat has an outside 
perimeter of over 5,540 metres, and that the inner wall 
measures 1,047 metres from East to West, and 827 metres 
from North to South. 

The surrounding moat is divided in the middle of 
each of its faces by a causeway leading to a gateway 
which breaks the enclosing wall. The Western causeway, 
somewhat more intricate than the three others, starts 
from a platform in the figure of a Greek cross, traverses 
the moat to which access on each side is obtained by a 
stepway which serves as a landing-place, and ends at the 
berm in front of a gateway which is likewise much 
more imposing than the three others. Whilst the latter 
only thirty-five metres long consist of a vestibule in the 
shape of a cross ornamented with high pilasters, and 


1 That is to say Angkor the Great. The name Angkor is itself a Cambodian 
corruption of the Sanskrit word nagara, a town or residence. 
1I--2 
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flanked right and left by a single apartment, which 
serves aS a point of connection with the inner wall, 
this entrance on the Western: front constitutes by 
itself a whole which is worthy of attention. This 
gateway, 235 metres long, is composed of three 
porticos surmounted with domes or, more strictly, 
with those storeyed towers which characterise the 
edifice of Angkor Wat. These three porticos, the 
median of which is preceded by a peristyle, are separated 
from one another by a row of five apartments, and 
flanked with two galleries each fifty-two metres long 
which terminate in two porches, to which the inner wall] 
is joined. A high base, richly moulded, supports the 
whole edifice, and plans out its projections and its bays. 
The porticos are decorated with false doors and windows 
with gratings of small narrow columns. As for the 
galleries, the outer portion, that which faces the moat, 
is made up of a double colonnade, the other side, of a 
solid wall profusely covered with the most varied 
decorative designs, with foliage, tevodas,' etc. The 
interior facade of the gateway is as richly adorned ; the 
columned windows alternate with the tevodas; the 
rosacez and the foliage vie with one another in filling 
up the smallest nooks. 

On the whole, this first portion of the edifice has 
already familiarised us with the chief methods of construc- 
tion, and the decorative designs most favoured by the 
builders of Angkor Wat. The stepways which lead to the 
entrance avenue are flanked by those grimacing lions of 
which the sculptors have made too lavish a use ; the balus- 
trade of this same causeway is formed of the body of the 
naga or cobra, the hood of which expands at each of its 
extremities. We find everywhere these two designs 
borrowed from mythical faunz. As for the gateway 
with its storeyed towers, its colonnades, its cascades of 
small vestibules with telescopic roofs, its false doors, 


1 This is the term used by the people for those figures of dancing-girls so popular 
in Cambodian art. The word corresponds with the Sanskrit devaéa, divinity, but it 
expresses more exactly the celestial bayadéres whom the Indians called Zsaras. 
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windows, and, above all, the decoration which over- 
loads its walls, it synthetises the different elements of 
the architecturalfart of the ancient Cambodians. 

Let us now go through the central portico. Before 
us at the end of an avenue 400 metres long, in 
the midst of the forest which has encroached upon the 
court-yard, is the central edifice, the towers and galleries 
of which rise in tiers, and stand one on the other in the 
most harmonious manner that can be imagined. Let 
us follow this broad paved avenue, supported by small 
lateral walls delicately moulded and sculptured at some 
height above the level of the surrounding soil. On each 
side, the balustrade, still formed of the body of a naga, is 
broken at the distance of every forty-five metres by a 
stepway which leads down to the park. When we have 
reached about two-thirds the length of the avenue, we 
notice two small buildings in the form of a cross, facing 
one another on each side of the way: these little 
monuments seem to be unfinished and their purpose has 
not yet been clearly perceived. As we approach the 
central edifice, its details little by little stand out more 
distinctly without its skilful perspectives losing any of 
their harmony. Once past the two hollow spaces which 
extend symmetrically on either side of the causeway, 
we arrive on the same level at the esplanade on which 
rises the triple enclosure of the edifice properly so 
called. 

But before entering the first, we must still ascend to 
a terrace in the form of a Latin cross, the axis of which 
from East to West is exactly situated in a line with the 
avenue. This terrace is supported by a base around 
which runs almost within reach, a colonnade which 
powerfully contributes to the elegance and lightness of 
the construction. At the intersection of the arms of the 
cross, a little platform served no doubt as an altar or a 
pedestal for a divinity that has unfortunately disappeared. 

Let us continue our walk towards the East: the 
Eastern arm of the terrace is narrowed at its extremity, 
and falls several steps in order to rise again in the same 
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proportion and finally give access to the first storey of 
the central edifice. 

- This first storey, or, more exactly, enclosure is composed 
of a rectangle’ of covered galleries standing on a high 
base decorated in a style extraordinarily rich. The 
gallerifs closed in the interior by a solid wall open out 
on the outside by a double row of square pillars, thus 
forming right round the edifice a covered walk. The 
side of the foundation wall facing the inner court is 
decorated with false windows with railings, but the side 
which faces the colonnade is covered with bas-reliefs 
which we will presently examine more at leisure. At 
the four corners of the gallery are pavilions with a double 
peristyle ; in the middle of the four faces, monumental 
doors give access to this enclosure from whatever 
direction we come. The Eastern and Western doors, 
more important than the others, are each composed of 
three porticos, conceived, with the exception of the 
towers, in a style analogous to that of the Western 
gateway of the great enclosure wall. The three porticos 
of the Western face are continued by three parallel 
galleries crossing the court of the first storey and abutting 
on the triple portico of the second enclosure. These 
three galleries are intersected in the middle by a fourth 
one perpendicular, thus forming four tiny square and 
equal-sized courts which perhaps formerly were used as 
ornamental ponds. The central gallery and the per- 
pendicular gallery admitting the light on all sides on the 
four little inner courts form what is called the cross- 
shaped gallery :? this kind of cloister is one of the most 
curious parts of the Angkor Wat; its decoration is 
particularly dainty, and here and there traces of painting 
and gilding bear witness of the splendour which must 
have clothed its walls in former times. 

The two extremities of the perpendicular gallery 


1 The perimeter of the galleries exceeds 700 metres, and that of the base measures 
about 800 metres. 

2 The people call this part of the edifice Prah Pan, ¢.¢., the Thousand Buddhas, on 
account of the numerous Buddhist remains which strew these galleries. 
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which constitutes the Northern and Southern arms of the 
cross, end in two stepways which lead down into the 
inner court of the first storey. These two stepways are 
situated in the very axis of the two small buildings, 
generally called “libraries,” constructed at the North- 
West and South-West corners of the court, and recalling 
in shape and style the two small edifices which rise on 
each side of the gteat entrance avenue. 

An ingenious system of stepways and telescopic roofs 
connects the three parallel galleries with the three porticos 
of the second storey. The latter is composed, like the 
former, of a rectangular enclosure of galleries fitting into 
the preceding and measuring 135 metres from East to 
West, and 116 metres from North to South. Just as on 
the first storey, each one of the four faces is pierced by a 
portico in the middle, and each corner offers a double 
peristyle ; but here the four corners are surmounted by 
four towers in stages of the same style as those of the 
first gateway. The galleries, which are more simple and 
have no bas-reliefs, are formed by two walls pierced with 
windows looking on to the inner court of the second 
storey, and ornamented with false windows towards the 
exterior, with the exception of the Western gallery which 
admits the light on two sides by real windows. The 
inner court, which is flagged, has, like that of the first 
storey, two small buildings symmetrically arranged in the 
Western part on each side of a small cruciform terrace 
which seems to be later than the construction of the 
edifice. Supported by small columns sixty centimetres 
high, this terrace discloses, still at the intersection of the 
branches of the cross, a mortice in which the tenon of 
some statue probably fitted. 

Let us cross this second inner court, and we are at the 
foot of the third and last storey which takes the form of 
a perfect square, the side of which is fifty-eight metres 
long, fitted into the two first rectangular enclosures. The 
basement, which here should be all the stronger in pro- 
portion than the essential elements of the other enclosures, 

2 Called Bakan by the Cambodians. | 
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being situated on a more restricted space, is formed of 
three narrowing tiers supporting a gallery similar to the 
preceding. We reach this last by twelve stepways very 
steep, almost perpendicular (one on each face, two at 
each corner as at the other storeys). Four towers 
built in stages crown each one of the angles. As for the 
galleries, the part facing the interior is formed by a 
colonnade, whilst the outer wall is a solid wall pierced 
with windows. From the middle of each face a small 
perpendicular gallery starts, dividing the interior court 
into equal enclosures. These axial galleries, composed 
of a colonnade which supports an arch flanked by two 
semi-arches, are in open work, like the cross galleries of 
the first storey ; they give access to the four enclosures 
by small stepways placed two by two in the middle of 
each one of them, and reunite all four of them at the 
base of the central tower. 

The central tower, similar to the others (except in its 
proportions, as it rises to a height of thirty-four metres 
above the flag-stones of the Bakan, fifty-seven metres 
above the entrance avenue, and sixty metres above the 
soil of the plain) takes at the base the form of a perfect 
square, open formerly at the four cardinal points; the 
four entrances are to-day walled-in and screened by four 
great figures of the Buddha of later date than that of 
the construction of the edifice. 

Such is, briefly and drily analysed, the plan of this 
prodigious edifice of which we do not know whether we 
should admire most the symmetry, the boldness, or the 
refined art of its perspectives. But once he has taken 
his fill of zsthetic joy, the competent and forewarned 
traveller feels rising in him a crowd of questions which 
he is going to ask science to answer: When, by whom, 
why, how, was the Angkor Wat built ? 

As Monsieur Foucher? has so well said, ‘‘ the most 
extraordinary thing about the Angkor Wat is its very 
existence ; so strong is the contrast between the vestiges 


1 “Les Ruines d’Angkor, Conférence,” Bulletin du Comité de [Asie frangatse, 
1908, p. 49. 
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of its ancient splendour and the miserable barbarism 
which surrounds it.” But if we recall what we said at 
the beginning, if we remember the way in which Indo- 
China and particularly the valley of the Great Lake have 
been so to speak colonised by immigrants who came 
from India, the construction of the ancient Cambodian 
buildings ceases to be an insoluble problem. “We can 
easily understand, indeed,” continues Monsieur Foucher, 
“that they may have been built by the ancestors of the 
modern Cambodians, if it was only a question for them of 
furnishing the labour necessary for Indian architects or 
pupils of the great builders of Southern India. Thus is 
explained, how specialists can discover at Angkor, 
not only in the mediocre archaism of the bas-reliefs, but 
also in the construction of the walls and arches, a number 
of technical faults which contrast with the fine execution 
of the plan, and prove up to the hilt that the hands which 
carried it out but feebly served the head which had 
conceived it.”’ 

Who was this architectural genius? We know him 
not and probably shall never know him. But what is 
certain is that Angkor Wat is undoubtedly the work of 
oné man, and its complete unity of style proves further 
that the edifice was erected in one effort. As for the 
methods of construction, we are for the time being 
reduced to ignorance ; this gigantic accumulation of 
sandstone in the middle of an alluvial plain, when the 
nearest quarries could scarcely be found within a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 20 kilometres (Mount Koulén), is 
simply inexplicable if we remember the primitive means 
of transport that these people could command. The 
only plausible explanation must be to seek amongst the 
considerable number of workers who must have been 
employed, such a swarm of ants, at the construction of 
the edifice. Its purpose, although disputed, is less 
enigmatic. Certain authors’ have tried to prove that it 
was a royal residence, but the opinion generally admitted, 


1 For example the lamented Général de Beylié, Le Monument a Angkor-Vat, 
Ancienne Résidence des Rois khmers, Hanoi, 1903, 8vo. 
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and on the other hand more justified, is that it is a temple. 
The great lines of the plan, recalling the usual scheme of 
the temples of ancient Cambodia, and the central tower 
which overlooks the whole and towards which every 
entrance converges, immediately produces the idea of a 
Sanctuary, of a “ Holy of Holies.” 

There remains the question of the religion originally 
practisedat Angkor Wat. Here there is no possible doubt : 
it is a Brahmanic monument. Not to speak of the plan 
itself which has none of the characteristics of the Buddhist 
vihara or sanghavama, the bas-reliefs which cover the wall 
of the galleries of the first storey draw their subjects 
exclusively from Brahmanic mythology. We can even 
specify more, and say that the god Vishnu is the principal 
hero. Armed with the club, the sword, the conch and 
the discus, or mounted on the Garuda, or further, in the 
likeness of Rama the touching hero of the Ramayana, the 
four-armed god is the subject of all the mythological 
scenes graven on the stone: at first it is the churning of 
the Ocean of Milk by the legions of the Devas and 
Asuras, to whom Vishnu lends his useful aid ; then there 
are interminable struggles between the demons and the 
gods to whom the unyielding arms of Vishnu assure an 
easy victory ; finally there is a series of episodes from 
the Ramayana naively depicted by these prolix but often 
skilless sculptors. The Southern gallery, particularly 
interesting for specialists because the bas-reliefs are 
concisely explained by grafhti, present to us on one side 
the series of the Brahmanic heavens and hells, and on the 
other a royal audience followed by a long procession of 
princes and nobles. This last series of bas-reliefs, so 
important from the point of view of ethnography and the 
history of manners and costume, enables us at the same 
time to fix the date of the erection of the Temple of 
Angkor Wat. The king who appears twice is in fact 
called Paramavishnuloka, which is probably one of the 
names of King Siryavarman II. : he reigned from 1112 to 
1162, and the edifice cannot be anterior to that sovereign. 

Brahmanic in origin, Angkor Wat was still Brahmanic 
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in the latter half of the thirteenth century, as the stele’ 
found near the North-West corner of the inner moat 
seems to prove. But from the sixteenth century onwards, 
Buddhist inscriptions for the most part votive, were 
engraven in large numbers on the walls and pillars of 
the temple? The multitude of Buddhist statues and 
remains of late date that are to be found in the crosswise 
gallery and on the third storey confirms their testimony. 
Angkor Wat had become for the Buddhists of Indo- 
China one of the most popular places of pilgrimage, and 
about 1664, Monseigneur Chevreuil, a missionary in 
Cochinchina could write that “the Temple of Onco was 
as famous amongst the Gentiles of five or six great 
kingdoms as St. Peter’s at Rome.’’* Even now, although 
the Cambodians have lost all recollection of their past 
greatness, a Buddhist monastery ts still established below 
the temple of Angkor, and the Governor-General of Indo- 
China inaugurated there two years ago a school of Pali. 

In addition to the works referred to in the notes, the 
following is a concise list of the works in which readers 
desirous of pursuing further their studies on the Angkor 
Wat will find useful information :— 

A. Bastian. Die Volker des dstlichen Asien. Bd. IV.: 
Reise durch Kambodja nach Cochinchina. Jena, 1868, 
8vo. 

G. Thomson. The Straits of Malacca, Indochina. 
London, 1875, 8vo. 

F. Garnier. Voyage d’exploration en Indo-Chine. 
Paris, 1873, 4to. 

L. Delaporte. Voyage au Cambodge, I’architecture 
khmer. Paris, 1880, 8vo. 

_L. Fournereau et J. Porcher. Les ruines d’Angkor. 
Paris, 1890, fo. 
GEORGE Ccepks. 


1 “Inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodge,” Notices et extraits des MSS. dela Bibl. 
Nat., Tome XXVII., p. 360. 
2 E. Aymonier, “ Les inscriptions de Preah Pen, Bakan, et la grande inscription 
d’Angkor-Vat,” Journal Asiatique, 1899 et 1900. 
$ Relation des missions des evesques francais aux royaumes de Siam, de la Cochinchine, 
de Camboge et du Tonkin. Paris, 1674, 8vo. 
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Knowledge and Ignorance, 


THESE very commonly occurring words scarcely require 
any comment in regard to their English usage. But in 
Buddhism they are technical expressions of very serious 
import,—vyja@ and avyja. There is a close relationship 
between vyj@ and visio (Latin); and the fundamental 
- idea in both words is znsight. In no other religion are 
the value of knowledge and the evil of ignorance so much 
insisted upon as they are in Buddhism. No other religion 
lays so much stress upon keeping one’s eyes open ; no 
other religion has formulated such deep-laid plans of 
mental culture. 


IGNORANCE. 


Ignorance has been defined as one of the “ depravi- 
ties”; the other three being Sensual Pleasure, the 
Passion for Existence, and Heresy. It is also a 
Defilement ; and in some other ways, especially in 
Mahayana Buddhism, is by no means a merely negative 
property. 

A great deal of our information about Knowledge and 
Ignorance comes to us from the Visuddhi-Magga, a work 
of the great commentator Buddhaghosha. According to 
him, Ignorance is primarily want of knowledge of the 
four noble Truths, viz., misery, the origin of misery, the 
cessation of misery, and the path leading to the cessation 
of misery,—all of which it conceals. It is the cause of 
the karma which leads to unhappy states of existence. And 
obviously it must have much to do with the development 
of life. 

What then, is the history of our life? When the 
Blessed One reached his great enlightenment he saw, so 
he tells us, the universe face to face. After that, he 


1 An address delivered to the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
April 23rd, 1911. | 
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formed no theories, and must be understood to have 
inquired no more ; he knew things as they are, absolutely 
without illusion. And among other matters as to which 
he attained definite and final conclusions, was what is 
commonly called the Chain of Causation, or Dependent 
Origination. Perhaps Conditioned Origination would 
better express the Pali word faticca. The twelve items 
are,—Ignorance, which is the condition for karma; 
karma, the condition for consciousness,—and thence 
name and form; the six organs of sense; contact; 
sensation ; desire; attachment; existence; birth; old 
age, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair. 
Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise. But 
on the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance 
ceases karma ; on the cessation of karma ceases conscious- 
ness; etc.,etc. Thus does this entire aggregation of 
misery cease. Upon this profound analysis the 
commentator makes a very important remark. It is, he 
says, dependently upon each other and in unison and 
simultaneously, that the factors which constitute con- 
ditioning originate the elements of being, andthat cannot 
be done if any of their number is lacking. Neither do 
they succeed each other. Hence we have to draw some 
very serious inferences. Since neither of them is 
independent, there can be no such thing as a persistent 
existence, an uncaused existence, an existence due to an 
overruling power, or a self-determining existence. 

We may also observe that every one of the analytical 
constituents must involve or be involved in time, space 
and the physical forces. These, then, cannot be separate 
or independent realities. The Buddha, indeed, on one 
occasion expressly stated that the dhamma was above 
time and space. Independence is an illusion. 

Looking back again upon our list, we can readily see 
that directly Contact happens, we have the condition for 
Sensation ; and it must be precisely at this point that 
one of our fundamental evils originates,—the belief in 
the individual Self. But the cause of all sorrow lies 
hidden in the ignorance from which life grows. If this 
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were destroyed, karma would be destroyed with every- 
thing that follows from karma; and the wheel of life 
would cease to revolve. 

I have said that the items (nidanas) are expressly 
stated to be simultaneous and interdependent. We 
cannot, therefore, call them a “Chain” of causation ; 
rather they are like the knots in a net. Their very 
simultaneousness, also, quite precludes the notion of 
time. : 

Birth, death, ignorance and the rest are all going on 
together ; and it would appear that they stand or fall 
together. No further information was given by the 
Buddha. Perhaps he had not formed a very exalted 
opinion of the receptivity of his age, and, as his immediate 
object was the salvation of his hearers, there was a 
number of matters as to which he merely recited the 
facts, without saying more than that the dhamma was 
like the sea,—deeper and deeper the further one wades 
into it. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, ignorance is considered to be 
of very great importance. Ashvaghosha says, “The 
multitude of people are said to be lacking in enlighten- 
ment, because ignorance prevails there from all eternity, 
because there is a constant succession of confused sub- 
jective states from which they have never been emanci- 
pated. But when they transcend their subjectivity, they 
can then recognise that all states of mentation, viz., their 
appearance, presence, change, and disappearance (in the 
field of consciousness) have no reality. They are neither 
in a temporal nor in a spatial relation with the “one 
soul,”’ for they are not self-existent”’ (Suzuki’s trans- 
lation, p. 66). “Though all modes of consciousness 
and mentation are mere products of ignorance, ignor- 
ance in its ultimate nature is identical and not identical 
with enlightenment @ prior: ; and therefore ignorance in 
one sense is destructible, while in the other sense it is 
indestructible ” (Ib¢d., p. 67). This is illustrated by 
a reference to water, which can be said to be in one 
sense identical and in the other sense not identical with 
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the waves upon it. Through ignorance the mind becomes 
disturbed. On the annihilation of ignorance the symptoms 
of ignorance will also be annihilated, while the essence of 
the mind remains the same. “Birth and death do not 
necessarily refer to our life only, but in their widest 
sense to the phenomenal world” (Izd., Footnote, p. 86). 
The Japanese Abbot Soyen Shaku (Sermons, Trans. 
by Suzuki) has a very interesting discourse on Ignor- 
ance and Enlightenment. He defines ignorance as ‘ the 
assertion of self-will, which is the root of all evil and 
misery in this world. Self-will is ignorance, because it 
is blind to the truth that the world is a relative existence, 
that the self separated from other selves is non-entity, 
and that individuals acquire their reality in proportion as 
they penetrate the foundation of existence’ (p. 126). 
“When the ignorance of self-assertion is removed, . . . 
the enlightenment of lovingkindness takes its place . . .” 
(p. 127). “There is no such distinction (in Nibbana) 
as light and shade, ignorance and enlightenment, coming 
and going. When one attains Nibbana—what we 
thought ignorance is now enlightenment” (p. 129). 
Thus ignorance is not, as a separate thing, destroyed 
by enlightenment. The two are correlatives, and one 
raises the question of the other. There are no questions 
in Nibbana. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge, according to the Buddha, arises with “ the 
six,” 1.¢. the five senses and the mind (which is a sort of 
sense) ; and its origin is mainly concerned with conscious- 
ness. The mind can doubtless originate knowledge, but 
not independently. 

The exact mechanism whereby knowledge arises is not 
known ; but it obviously comes in through my own “ six.” 
Hence there can be no dualism ; an external world is an 
illusion. Bishop Berkeley long since pointed out that 
nothing can exist without a mind to perceive it. Probably 
he would have accepted the opening sentence of the 
Dhammapada,—“ All that we are is made by mind.” 
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Later on, Professor Ferrier, in his Institutes of Meta- 
physic, laid down, as the fundamental postulate of his 
system, that “ Along with what any intelligence knows, 
it must have some knowledge of itself.” Hence the 
object of knowledge is binary = self + x. The x by 
itself is unintelligible and contradictory, though possibly 
inchoate. Both of these philosophers have shown very 
clearly to us how it is that self forms so constant a part 
of our thoughts and practice. Unfortunately, both of 
them were under the impression that the synthesis of 
(self + +) was in the long run due to an external power. 
Turning to the physiological side of the question, we can 
readily see that knowledge comes to us primarily at the 
surface of the skin, which is also modified in certain 
places so as to form special sensory organs. The entire 
nerve system would appear to be the “organ” of mind, 
supposing we can use that term with any appropriateness. 
Here also how evident it is that we know nothing of any 
external world. Light and sound are not the properties 
of anything outside us. No sound, for example, exists 
in the space between its source and the ear that perceives 
it. The source emits a wave-impulse, and this, striking 
the tympanum of the auditor, produces what we call 
“sound.” A similar impulse propagated through the 
ether to the eye, produces “ light.’’* 

Another point of much importance must be considered 
here. Knowledge, at its arising, must receive some 
“attention,” however faint that attention may be. So 
far, it is generally called “conscious”? knowledge. To 
borrow a photographic expression, we might say that 
knowledge requires the “ six’ to be “in focus,” even if 
only for a short time. But there is another state of 
knowledge called “subconscious ”’ knowledge, quite apart 
from attention and ‘‘focus.”’ I may be pardoned, perhaps, 
if I select another photographic illustration to assist in 


1 Mr, Barskey has suggested to me that the mechanism of rebirth may be very 
similar to this. No material thing passes on in rebirth. But the karma from one 
life pulses forward, finds its appropriate set of new sensory conditions (khandhas), 
and so life is started anew. 
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putting matters more clearly. There has been in exist- 
ence for many years a well-known process called “ chromic 
printing.” To effect this, a piece of paper is coated with 
chromic gelatine away from white light, dried, and placed 
under a negative. On exposure to white light, this so 
affects the chromic gelatine that a peculiar decomposition 
of it is brought about, and an image from the negative 
appears on the paper. The process takes time, and in 
winter is very slow. Fortunately it has been found that 
when the action of white light has once been started it 
goes on even in the dark. So that, in winter, it is a 
common practice to. give only a fraction of the usual 
exposure, and to complete the effect by removing the 
print, and hanging it up for a couple of days in the dark, 
in moist air. Now this is precisely what the . sub- 
conscious mind does. It continues for us the mental 
chemistry of the first slight impression, without any call 
upon our active sense or intelligence. In this way we 
can economise to a great extent with our apparatus of 
cognition. Everyone is familiar with the process. Some 
problem, some anxiety, has been troubling us, and, 
getting tired of failing to solve the difficulty, we, as we 
say, “cease to think of it.” But the thinking goes on all 
the same subconsciously ; and at some moment—often an 
apparently quite irrelevant moment—the desired solution 
‘‘ flashes’? upon us. This is what a photographer would 
call ‘‘ developing the continuated proof.” 

A great deal of teaching is imparted with the aid of 
the subconscious mind. A mother teaching her young 
child its native language makes great use of this. She 
uses no grammar. Her means are touch, gesture, and 
the offices of material things. Her lessons are “in the 
air,” as we say. So, again, when students are learning 
in concert, instead of privately. Their neighbours are, 
without specially intending it, influencing each other’s 
subconscious minds, and all in the same direction. 

Now, one of the great differences between West and 
East lies in the mode of envisaging knowledge. The 


Western, when a problem presents itself, at once applies 
12 
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himself to investigation, and endeavours to contrive 
suitable experiments to yield the information he desires. 
The Eastern, on the other hand, while by no means 
denying the value of results gained in this way, mainly 
concerns himself with meditation, which largely turns on 
the use of the subconscious mind. He is also very prone 
to cultivate the Jddhi powers, which have been under his 
consideration from time immemorial. Every now and 
then we meet with a reference to these in Buddhist 
literature, and are largely apt to receive the accounts 
with incredulity. But it is much to be wished that we 
concerned ourselves in a systematic effort to cultivate 
them. So far, we have not gone much beyond water- 
finding, telepathy, and thought transference, but have 
done nothing really to understand or control any of 
them. They have been, we can scarcely doubt, worked 
out for us by the subconscious mind. 

Of the various kinds of knowledge, scientific know- 
ledge is the most reasoned,—indeed, it has scarcely any 
other definition. But every scientist knows that all 
knowledge is impermanent and its truth only relative. 
The Buddhist can tell him that all knowledge is an 
intimacy of the self, and is ultimately destined to vanish 
away. And when the earnest Buddhist seeks to advance 
to that higher knowledge called pa##a (wisdom!), his 
first endeavour? is, “ by profound inward concentration 
(samadht), to watch for every element of self as it arises 
and associates itself with new objects of thought; the 
association must be at once contradicted,—there is no 
self. And further, he endeavours, by associating the 
fresh object of thought with some other thought that is 
not of a selfish nature, so to train his mind that, when it 
recurs it shall be less selfish than before. By a repetition 
of this practice, otherwise called Right Recollectedness, 
mental culture is greatly enhanced. As the Self grows 
indistinct, so the mental insight grows more clear, and 
the unity of life is perceived as it never was before.’? 


1 Unveiled insight = yvdicrs. 
2 Cf. The Bhikkhu Ananda Metteya on Mental Culture. 
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Wisdom itself is defined as “insight conjoined with 
meritorious thoughts.” ‘Knowledge of the truth, 
correct insight, and removal of doubt, are various 
expressions for one truth.” When the Buddha attained 
his enlightenment, he was at first disinclined to promul- 
gate his discovery, being almost daunted by the mental 
difficulties in the way. “This doctrine to which I have 
attained is profound, recondite and difficult of compre- 
hension, good, excellent, and not to be reached by mere 
reasoning, subtle and intelligible only to the wise... . 
And forasmuch as mankind is captivated, entranced, and 
held spell-bound by its lusts, it is hard for them to 
understand the law of dependence on assignable reasons, 
the doctrine of Conditioned Origination, and it is also 
hard for them to understand how all the constituents of 
being may be made to subside, all the substrata of being 
be relinquished, and desire be made to vanish, and 
absence of passion, cessation, and Nibbina be attained.” 
There was, however, no long hesitation ; and an encounter 
with some old monkish friends definitely fixed his inten- 
tion to proclaim the dhamma to all the world. “Give 
ear, O monks! The deathless has been gained, and I 
will instruct you and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will 
do according to my instructions, in no long time, and in 
the present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall 
realise and live in the possession of that highest good to 
which the holy life conducts.”’ ‘‘ All those who receive 
the truth will find perfect enlightenment.” ‘Go ye now, 
O monks, for the benefit of the many, for the welfare of 
mankind, out of compassion for the world. Preach the 
doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in 
the middle, and glorious in the end, in the spirit as well 
as the letter.” 

The question may perhaps be asked, How is this high 
quest related to the common knowledge of everyday 
life? Is it our immediate duty to set about vwé, 
samadhi, patiia, mbbana? Are all the great triumphs of 
science, all the vast improvements in material conditions, 


vanities of vanities ? 
12-2 
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Now our Master was a practical teacher. Never for 
one moment did he conceal the truth that the higher life 
was one as free as possible from mundane ties, for this 
alone gave the best opportunity. But obviously the 
great bulk of mankind cannot now adopt this. Let us 
hear what he taught the wealthy Anathapindaka, ‘“ My 
heart,” said the latter, ‘‘ yearns to do what is right and to be 
a blessing unto our fellow beings. Let me then ask you, 
Must I give up my wealth, my home, and my business 
enterprises and, like you, go into homelessness in order 
to attain the bliss of a religious life?’’ And the Buddha 
replied: ‘‘ The bliss of a religious life is attainable by 
everyone who walks in the noble eightfold path... . 
The dhamma of the Tathagata does not require a man 
to go into homelessness or to resign the world unless he 
feels called upon to do so; but the dhamma of the 
Tathagata requires every man to free himself from the 
illusion of self, to cleanse his heart, to give up his 
thirst for pleasure, and lead a life of righteousness. And 
whatever men do . . . let them put their whole heart 
into their task,” 

Lastly, I may be permitted to add that, whatever 
difficulties there may be at first in comprehending some 
portions of Buddhist doctrine, there are no mysteries, no 
unknowable, no agnosticism. Buddhism is a cult of 
knowledge, not of credulity. Just as in science we can 
now explain things that twenty years ago baffled our 
comprehension, so in the dhamma things become clearer 
as we goon. Eventually, by the sheer nature of karma, 
we must find the better,—nay, the best. Of what conse- 
quence is it that the earnest believer cannot explain the 
Nibbana which is ever the guide of his actions? If we 
could have asked one of the ancient Mediterranean 
mariners what was the real nature (which we now know) 
of the star by which he steered, could he have done 
aught else but gravely reply, ‘‘ Sir, I know not; but it 
leads the ship”? Let us then, looking forward through 
our remaining lives to our certain goal, work on resolutely 
in the cult of righteousness and the loving heart. 


Epmunp J. MILLs. 
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Che Ballad of the Camp. 


*Twas at Benares, when the air 
Lets its due charge of sorrow fall ; 
Lord Buddha held high conference there 
Within the monastery hall. 


Near him full many a Bhikkhu stood 
"Mid men of high and low degree, 

Who each brought offerings as he could, 
Out of some wonted piety. 


And unto them drew on the king, 
With noble followers two by two; 
He and the rest a lamp did bring ; 
Ah, but that hall was brave to view! 


A thousand mighty lustres swung 
In homage to Tathagato: 
The greater to the ceiling clung ; 
‘The lesser round the walls shone low. 


Now, as it chanced, a woman base, 
Ill clad, unfriended, very shy, 

Desired to show some act of grace, 
But had not wherewithal to buy. 


<‘T am not spent, nor all forlorn,” 
Thought she, “and still the day is new ; 
I'll hire me out to grind the corn” :— 
O what an earnest will can do! 


She toiled and ground so for some hours, 
Nor faltered aught, but kept her stage ; 

Came back right through the heavy showers ; 
Came back,—with her two-farthing wage. 


She hurried to the mart with glee, 
No common hunger made her quick ; 
No food she bought herself, not she, 
But got her holder, oil, and wick. 


Then bent she forth with downcast look, 
Devoted aspect, thought subdued ; 

Trembling she edged along and took 
Her lamp through that vast multitude. 
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Fain had she reached the solemn dais 
Where the Lord Buddha sat serene ; 

But the stern steward said, ‘* Poorface, 
Get home ; thou art indeed too mean.” 


They put her lamp in some recess ; 
She turned to watch the throng go past : 
How deep and strenuous was the press ! 
Herseemed that it would ever last. 


But sudden came a shuddering wind, 
Such as might shake a universe ; 

It smote the walls before, behind ; 
And every lamp went out,—but hers. 


The king and all his suite saw this, 
And soon to quench it some had gone: 
The young men blew, but blew amiss ; 
The elders blew,—the lamp burned on. 


At last unto Lord Buddha’s ear 
They did this prodigy aver ; 

He turned and saw the simple gear, 
And all his sweetness looked on her. 


«« Listen, ye monks and laymen all ; 
That lamp burns on alone, apart. 

And why? The rest meant selfhood’s thrall ; 
Her light is from a loving heart. 


Know ye that gifts, however fair, 
Offered by peasants or by kings, 

Are naught in their own being, and bear 
Small merit for the one who brings. 


Unless the unselfish and pure mind 
Savour the gift and make it worth, 
Grand though it be and well designed, 
Its very gold is changed to earth.” 


Meek daughter of the lowly born, 
That comfort helped her on her way : 
How near came she who ground the corn 
Unto Nibbana’s peace that day! 
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Buddhism and Cheism. 


In studying Buddhism, we must always bear in mind 
that there are two radically separated schools, just as 
Christianity is divided into Catholicism and Protestantism, 
although the parallel is not exact. One school is orthodox, 
the other heterodox, so to speak; the former is called 
Hinayana Buddhism, or simply WHinayanism, which 
means the “ Small Vehicle ’’ of salvation ; and the latter, 
Mahayana, the “Great Vehicle.” Occidentals often 
confuse these two; some even do not distinguish clearly 
between Buddhism, Brahmanism and Vedantism. 

Not only is Mahayanism not the original teaching of 
the Buddha, but almost all Buddhist historians hold that 
even Hinayadnism has been radically changed from the 
primitive form. Nevertheless, we find a comparatively 
primitive form of Buddhism in the Hinaydnism of the 
Pali scriptures. The Chinese and Japanese forms of 
Buddhism are almost entirely Mahaydnist ; these nations 
have even created their own particular Buddhism. To 
condense the long history of Buddhism into a few words, 
we might say that Buddhism, soon after the death of its 
founder, became more metaphysical in India, and after- 
wards in China also, and finally degenerated in Japan, 
until it is now monotheistic and even polytheistic. The 
majority of Japanese Buddhists, except the scholars of 
the Dhyana sect and a few metaphysicians, have come 
to believe in the divinity of the Buddha and in the 
existence of an immaterial soul or 4tman. This pheno- 
menon is quite in contrast with the development of 
Christianity, and Japanese Buddhism may be compared 
with Roman Catholicism. 

The study of this retrogression of Buddhism in refer- 
ence to culture stages and nationalities would be highly 
interesting to a student of the history and psychology of 
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religion. There are, however, Buddhists of the Dhyana 
Sect in Japan who are more scientifically minded and 
deny theism and atmanism.’ They agree with Christian 
F. Krause in attempting to reconcile pantheism and 
theism under the name of panentheism, but as Schopen- 
hauer well remarks, “ pantheism is only a polite form of 
atheism ;”’? and this also is true of panentheism. In the 
present article we shall confine ourselves to examining 
scientifically but not metaphysically the Buddha’s 
attitude. He says: 

‘©T have overcome all foes; I am all-wise; I have left every- 
thing; and have obtained emancipation by the destruction of 
desire. Having myself gained knowledge, whom should I call my 
master? I have no teacher; no one is equal to me; in the world of 
men and of gods no being is like me. [I am the holy One in this 
world, I am the highest teacher, I alone am the absolute Sambuddha ; 
I have gained coolness (by extinction of all passion) and have obtained 
Nirvana.” ® 

The Christian belief, based on the Mosaic teaching 
that God created man in his own image and likeness, 
retains only a mythical and poetical value since the 
acceptance by the scientific world of Lamarck’s (1809) 
and Darwin’s (1859) theory of descent. Yet among 
conservative theologians, and in the popular mind, the 
mythical tradition still holds sway. In other words, the 
majority of Occidentals, even at the present time, still 
ignore the truth of evolution. They seem to think that 
such a statement of Darwin as; “I believe that animals 
are descended from at most only four or five progenitors, 
and plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy 
would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief 
that all animals and plants are descended from some one 


prototype,” ‘ is a mere opinion to be accepted or rejected 


1 See Soyen Shaku, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, Chicago, 1906, pp. 25, 26, 
82—85 ; Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, pp. 31, 32, 163, 


164, 219, 220 ; Carus, “ Immortality and the Buddhist Soul-conception,” Open Court, | 


Chicago, Vol. VIII., 42, No. 373, 1894, p. 4259; Rhys Davids, Buddhism: Its 
History and Literature, New York, 1904, pp. 8, 9. 

® Borrowed from Ernst Haeckel’s quotation. Zhe Riddle of the Universe, New 
York, 1901, p. 291. 

8 Vinaya Texts, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XIII., p. 91. 

4 Origin of Species, New York, 1904, Vol. IT., pp. 298, 299. 
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at pleasure. Mr. Suzuki truly points out the psychical 
weakness of Christians when he says: “ They are to a 
great extent vitiated with prejudiced, superstitious and 
fanatical beliefs, which, since childhood, have been 
pumped into their receptive minds, before they were 
sufficiently developed and could form independent judg- 
ments.”? The Buddha’s denial of God as the creator of 
man, on the other hand, is confirmed by the theory of 
evolution, and it is self-evident that from this point of 
view, his doctrine coincides with scientific truth. 

Professor Ernst Haeckel, who is one of the foremost 
authorities on evolution in the world, says : 


“God is conceived as the ‘Supreme Being,’ but turns out, on 
closer examination, to be anidealised man. According to the Mosaic 
narrative, ‘God made man in his own image and likeness,’ but it is 
usually the reverse; ‘Man made God according to his own image 
and likeness.’ ”’? 


The researches of anthropologists confirm Haeckel’s 
idea. For instance, Professor Westermark has elaborated 
with vast erudition the evolution of the “ Belief in Super- 
natural Beings.” His idea is exactly the same as 
Haeckel’s. He says: 


‘¢ But though man created his gods in his own image and likeness, 
endowing them with a mind and body modelled after his own, he 
never lost sight of the difference between himself and them. .. . It 
is true that the anthropomorphic god acquires knowledge of the 
affairs of men through his senses,”’8 

“ The gods had no existence,” says Professor Rhys Davids, ‘‘ except 
in the brains of their worshippers. They were ideas, a rough kind 
of scientific hypotheses. The arrival of a new god meant the birth 
of a new idea; a book on the birthdays of the gods would be not only 
an epitome of human hopes and fears, but a history of men’s views 
on social questions too.” 4 


Thus evolutionists can readily reply to the question of 


1 Suzuki, Mahayana Buddhism, p. 17. 

2 Last Words on Evolution, London, 1906, p. 104. 

8 Zhe Origin and Development of the Moral Ideals, London, 1903, Vol. II., p. §99. 

4 Buddhism: Its History and Literature, p. 12. See also Grant Allen, Zhe 
Evolution of the Idea of God, New York, 1897, p. 447; Alfred E. Garvie, “The 
Development of the Conception of God,” Zransac. of the 3rd Inter. Cong. for the His. 
of Rel., Oxford, 1908, Vol. II., pp. 424—427. 
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a young metaphysician—‘* Who made God,’ ! while 
theists can hardly explain even their belief in the exist- 
ence of God. The blind lead the blind. This creation 
of God is peculiarly true of lofty idealists and their fellow- 
speculators, epistemologists. They create God with their 
favourite instrument logic—out of nothing. | 

We might, therefore, conclude from this evolutionary 
point of view, that God is neither the creator nor the 
father of man, but that the truth is really the reverse; 
man is the creator and the father of God. This point 
will be discussed more fully later under the topic of 
the Psychology of God. The problem of theism as such 
is no longer a problem to be studied in the scientific 
world, except as a problem of anthropology and psycho- 
logy. But our discussion is still insufficient to show 
the non-existence of God. We will, therefore, proceed 
to a further examination of the theory. 

God is often conceived, even by men of science, as 
the originator of living matter,—the deus ex machina. 
Even Darwin says: 


‘“ There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on according 
to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been, are being evolved.” * 


Judging from this statement, he seems to have believed 
at one time in a god as the creator of life. 
_In 1809, Lamarck published his Philosophie Zoélogique 
which did not meet with general acceptance. In that 
book, he says : 


‘‘ Life is purely a physical phenomenon. All the phenomena of 
life depend on mechanical, physical and chemical causes, which are 
inherent in the nature of matter itself. Thesimplest animals and the 
simplest plants,which stand at the lowest point in the scale of organiza- 
tion, have originated and still originate by spontaneous generation. 
... The ideas and actions of the understanding are the motional 


1G. Stanley Hall and Theodate L. Smith, ‘‘ Curiosity and Interest,” Ped. Sem., 
Vol. X., No. 3, Sept., 1903, p. 343. 
2 Origin of Spectes, Vol. II., pp. 305, 306. 
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phenomena of the central nervous system. The will is in truth 
never free. Reason is only a high degree of development and 
combination of judgment.” ! 

Thus, Lamarck’s keen mind grasped the truth with 
ease, and did not need to appeal to an imaginary god to 
explain the origin of life. The theory of spontaneous 
generation was divined by Aristotle though in a crude 
way. Since 1866, Professor Haeckel has developed the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation in his various writings. 
He vigorously insists upon the theory of abiogenesis or 
archigony as the inevitable deduction from bio-chemical 
facts. These facts are that the living green plant-cell 
has a faculty of building up its protoplasm of complex 
albuminous compounds (which is regarded as the active 
living substance, and the true material basis of all vital 
function) by a chemical synthesis and reduction (plasmo- 
domism) from simple inorganic compounds such as water, 
carbonic acid, nitric acid and ammonia.’ 

Professor Nageli,* one of the most talented of botanists, 
holds practically the same opinion as Haeckel, who 
maintains that inorganic crystals correspond morpho- 
logically with the simplest (unnucleated) forms of the 
organic cell, which he calls “monera,” the real begin- 
nings of organic life.‘ This monera theory, however, 
is not wholly accepted among biologists at present, 
chiefly for the reason that monera may not prove to be 
structureless. 

The eminent physiologist, E. F. W. Pfluger,’ investi- 
gated the physiochemistry of life in 1875. The origin 
of organic life, according to him, lies in cyanogen, which 
synthetically arises in an incandescent heat. “ Life,” he 
says, “is derived from fire, and its fundamental conditions 
were laid down at a time when the earth was still an 
incandescent ball.”® It is interesting to note that 


1 Borrowed from Haeckel's quotation in his Héstory of Creation, New York, 1906, 
Vol. 1., pp. 115, 116. 

2 The Wonders of Life, New York, 1905, p. 342. 

8 4A Mechanico-physiological Theory of Organic Evolution, Chicago. 
© The Wonders of Life, pp. 40, 192. 

§ Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie, 1875, Vol. X., pp. 251—367. 

© See Verworn, General Physiology, London, 1899, pp. 304—307. 
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Pfliger’s scientific doctrine is parallel with that of 
Heraclitus, and genetic psychology might trace back 
here the origin of the fire-psychosis which is pay excellence 
that of primitive peoples and the child... Thus Pfliger 
believes in the theory of spontaneous generation as the 
only scientific theory of life, but he does not believe that 
it still operates as did Lamarck. 

We cannot go further without quoting from Professor 
Nageli’s assertions which are so important and instructive. 
He writes :— 

‘¢One fact that in organisms, inorganic substance becomes organic 
substance, and the organic returns completely to the inorganic—is 
sufficient to enable us to deduce by means of the law of causation, 
the spontaneous origin of organic nature from inorganic.... If 
in the physical world, all things stand in causal connection with 
one another, if all phenomena proceed along natural paths, then 
organisms, which build themselves up from, and finally disintegrate 
into the substances of which inorganic nature consists, must have 
originated primitively from inorganic compounds. To deny 
spontaneous generation is to proclaim a miracle.” ? | 

Since 1872, Professor Bastian has made careful 
investigations on “ Archebiosis.” He has insisted upon 
the reality of the “ present de novo origin of living matter.” 
Formerly he was strongly opposed by Professors Tyndall, 
Pasteur and others. In the latter part of 1906 he again 
made careful experiments designed to meet previous 
criticisms. His investigations have led him to the 
following conclusions : “ Truth seekers are thus left with 
a simple choice : either (a) a belief in the existence of 
latent germs independently of all evidence; or (b) a 
belief in the de novo origin of bacteria on very cogent 
evidence.’’* All the bacteria according to him, origi- 
nated from inorganic solutions which were carefully 
heated to temperatures ranging from 115° to 130°C, 
Unfortunately, however, his investigations since Pasteur’s 
time have not been accepted by scientists. It must, of 


1 Brinton, Religtons of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1898, pp. 142, 143; G. S. 
Hall and C. E. Browne, “ Children’s Ideas of Fire, Heat, Frost and Cold,” Ped. Sew:., 
Vol. X., No. 1, 1903, pp. 27-85. 

2 Quoted by Verworn in his General Physiology, London, 1899, p- 309. 

& The Evolution of Life, London, 1907, p- 287. 
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course, be admitted that there is great danger of a too 
hasty acceptation of the results of such an important 
investigation, but we also know that merely verbal 
criticism without any negative evidence is worth nothing. 
We must add that the failure of the experiments to 
produce living matter artificially, and to imitate life in 
the laboratory, is no proof of the impossibility of 
spontaneous generation as many maintain.’ 

Besides the doctrine of spontaneous generation, there 
are two other theories of life known as the “ Theory of 
Cosmozoa”’ and Preyer’s “Theory of the Continuity of 
Life.” Verworn* has minutely described and criticised 
both these theories, and we shall not discuss them here, 
but the following quotation from Mr. Verschoyle will 
serve to summarize our ideas and the criticisms brought 
against them. 


‘¢Even the most elementary form of life could not exist in a 
gaseous star, and there is therefore no star known which can be 
considered as having disseminated the germs of life throughout the 
universe. If then, we would know the reason of life, we must con- 
fine our efforts to the consideration of but one possibility, for there | 
seems to be but one, and that is, abiogenesis, or the evolution of 
living matter from the dead atoms and molecules which we find 
around us.” § | 


Thus, every enlightened mind can easily grasp all 
essential relationship between living and _ non-living 
matter, and the evolution of the former from the latter. 
This monistic conception of the universe is the crown- 
ing victory of the scientific era. In other words, life was 
not originated by an extraneous force, the so-called 
Creator or God, but by fire through a purely physico- 
chemical process at a long distant epoch in the history of 
the universe, probably millions of years ago. 


2 See Anton Kerner von Marilaum, 7he Natural History of Plants, London, 1902, 
Vol. II., p. 597; Loeb, Comparative Physiology of the Brain and Comparative 
Psychology, New York, 1900, p. 223; Haeckel, Wonders of Life, pp. 352, 353; 
Verwom, General Physiology, p. 346. 

® General Physiology, pp. 300—304, and 307—311. 

® Verschoyle, Ziectricitty, What is zt? London, 1908, pp. 199, 200; Le Dantec, 
The Nature and Origin of Life, London, 1907, pp. 249, 250. 
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In connection with this conception of the physico- 
chemical origin of life, it is worth while to consider the 
wonderful phenomenon of an artificial parthenogenesis 
among the sea urchins. Since the time of Aristotle, it 
has been well known among biologists that some bees 
and ants reproduced themselves parthenogenetically.’ 


‘“'When Siebold at Munich proved these facts in regard to various 
insects, he was visited by the Catholic archbishop of the city, who 
expressed his gratification that there was now a scientific explanation 
of the conception of the Virgin Mary. Siebold had, unfortunately, 
to point out to him that the inference from the parthenogenesis of 
the articulate to that of the vertebrate was not valid, and that all 
mammals, like all other vertebrates, reproduce exclusively from 
impregnated ova.” ? 

“ More recently,” says Professor Loeb, ‘the fact has been estab- 
lished that eggs, which naturally develop only when a spermatozoén 
enters, can be caused to develop artificially by certain physical and 
chemical means.” 

He succeeded in completely imitating “ by physico- 
chemical means the effect of the spermatozoén upon the 
sea urchin egg.” He found that the complete develop- 
ment of larvz from the egg of the sea urchin, as in the 
process of fertilization by spermatozoa, depended entirely 
upon a chemical mixture which he used for his experi- 
ments. From these facts we can clearly see how the 
fertilization of spermatozoa is closely connected with 
physicochemical processes. Thus we are led to under- 
stand thoroughly that the process of the development of 
the egg of the sea urchin, which is normally fertilized by 
spermatozoa, can be imitated by purely physicochemical 
means. If so, why is it unreasonable to believe that the 
other half process of the fertilization, on which an egg or 
ovum must naturally act, is also a process of physico- 
chemistry ? In his concluding remarks, Loeb says : 

“Thereis . . . no reason to predict that abiogenesis is impossible, 
and ... it can only help science if the young investigators realize 
that experimental abiogenesis is the goal of biology.” ® 


1 See Everett F. Phillips, “Review of Parthenogenesis,” Proceedings Am. Philo- 
sophical Soc., Vol. XLII., No. 174, pp. 275-345: 

2 Haeckel, Wonders of Life, op. cit., pp. 251, 252. 

® Loeb, of. cé#., 165, 171, 167, 223. 
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From this point of view, Professor Verworn’s inquiry 
into the differences between living and non-living matter 
is all-important, and we can fairly understand by it how 
arbitrary it is to make a sharp distinction between them. 
He first considers comparatively the “ structural,” 
secondly the “ genetic,” thirdly the “ physical,” and 
lastly the “chemical” differences. To sum up his 
inquiry, he says: 

“Thus the fact has been established that a fundamental contrast 
between living organisms and inorganic bodies does not exist. In 
contradistinction to all inorganic nature, however, organisms are 


characterised solely by the possession of certain highly complex 
chemical compounds, especially proteids.”! 


Thus the time has really passed, as we have seen, 
when a sharp line could be arbitrarily drawn between 
living and non-living matter. 


Professor Jagadis Chunder Bose investigated an 
artificial retina as compared with a natural one. In a 
wonderful way he shows how exactly the same reactions 
can be obtained from both, and he boldly states: “ It 
may not be impossible to imitate also other organs of 
sense.” ? Loeb, also, vigorously maintains a chemical 
theory of certain sensations and denies the law of the 
specific energy of the sense-organs. 


‘‘The specific energy of the eye,” he says, “ would accordingly 
amount to nothing more than the fact that an increase in the con- 
centration of ions or certain other chemical substances in the retina 
causes the sensation of light and colour, no matter whether the 
changes are caused by vibrations of the ether, by the electric current, 
or by a blow on the eye.” 8 


Thus while text-book and laboratory psychologists are 
merely scratching the surface of mental activities within 
the extremely narrow limits of consciousness, by experi- 
ments based on valueless introspections and restricted 
observations, broad and keen-minded scientists are 
advancing further and further, with astonishing velocity, 

1 General Physiology, pp. 118—126. 


3 The Response of Inorganic Matter to Stimulus, London, 1901, p. 20. 
8 Loeb, of. cit.) pp. 290-294. 
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toward the comprehension of the stupendous evolution 
of the universe, and the causal relation of living and non- 
living matter. Without this broad evolutionary concep- 
tion, we cannot adequately understand even a single 
mental activity, dependent as it is upon the laws of a 
complex and variable heredity, which Semon has 
attempted to explain by his theory of mnemes and 
engrams, in relation to both organic and inorganic 
ancestors. We hear much about our organic ancestors, 
both human and animal, but very few recognise our 
inorganic ancestors. Man is a product of both organic 
and inorganic evolution. He has inherited the charac- 
teristics of his ancestors, remote and direct, and are we 
not right in saying that he has also inherited the 
characteristics of his remote inorganic ancestors, in 
regard to which biochemists, physiochemists, as well as 
psychophysicists give us some light, as we have seen 
already ? In other words, the history of man is as long 
as that of the universe. This is the reason why we 
cannot understand him thoroughly. This is true not 
only of him, but also of his direct brother organisms. 
The Ameeba, as it exists at present, though it may have 
had the same form for millions of years, cannot be said 
to have exactly the same functions and behaviour as its 
most ancient ancestors. . It “may have been adapted and 
re-adapted many times over to changing conditions of 
environment,” as Professor Calkins has expressed it, 
and its behaviour must probably have been changed by 
varied and multiple heredity. 

Almost all the text-book and laboratory psychologists 
arbitrarily draw a very sharp line between so-called con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. They deal with only 
the conscious processes of ‘‘ mind,” and pay very little 
attention to the unconscious ones. But the history of 
‘‘mind,” which I identify with “ body ” as a whole, is the 
history of heredity in both organic and inorganic evolu- 
tion, typified by Professor Semon’s Mnemes and Engrams, 
or in some sense the Buddhist Karma. Laboratory 


1 The Protoza, New York, 1901, p. 30. 


REACTIONS OF Auea VERRUCOSA AND FLUID 
SUBSTANCES (AFTER RHUMBLER). 

Fig. 1, Successive stages of an Amaba verrucosa 
rolling a filament of Oscillaria. 

Fig. 2, Chloroform drop rolling a filament of 


shellac. 
[To face p. 193. 
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psychologists touch but the surface of mind-conscious- 
ness, and think that this is the only part of the process 
of “mind,” “soul,” “ego,” or what not, ignoring the 
history of “mind” as part of an organic structure which 
includes body. Having been for a long time in the 
hands of metaphysical philosophers, psychology is still 
in the domain of speculation. But psychology, in my 
opinion, is a mere branch of biology, anthropology, 
chemistry and physics, or we might say it is “ physiology ” 
in a broad sense. “ Mind,” “soul,” “ego,” or man as a 
whole is nothing but an accumulated product of organic 
and inorganic evolution. Even man, therefore, cannot 
know what his own “ego” or “self” is. The part 
which he consciously feels as himself is but a small part 
of his entire self. 

The relations of lower organisms with inorganic matter 
have been extensively investigated by Professors Biitschli, 
Rhumbler, Jennings and others. According to Jennings, 
in the phenomena of sending out ‘‘ pseudopodia,”’ dividing 
itself, and so forth, “the drop of clove oil imitates with 
some degree of closeness the behaviour of the Amceba.”’ 
He found that the regulation of the movements was the 
same in the case of both.” According to Rhumbler, the 
process of retracting an Oscillaria filament in Ameba 
verrucosa is quite similar to that of a drop of chloroform 
drawing in a shellac thread, as will appear from the 
accompanying diagrams. 

As to the selecting power of an Ameoeba for food and 
inorganic fluids, Jennings says: 

“It thus appears that a drop of chloroform exercises choice in 
determining what substances shall be taken into itself, fully as 


decidedly as the Amceba does. ... We must then entirely reject 
the power of choice of food as any test of mentality or even of life.” 


1Q. Biitschli, vestigations on Microscopic Forms and on Protoplasm, London, 
1894; L. Rhumbler, Physikalische Analyse von Lebenserscheinungen der Zelle. Archiv 
fur Entwickelungsmechanik der Organismen, 1898, Vol. VII., pp. 103—350; H. S. 
Jennings, “ Artificial Imitations of Protoplasmic Activities, and Methods of Demons- 
trating them,”’ Jour. of Appl. Micro. and Lab. Method, Vol. V., No. 1, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 1597—1602. . 

3 Jennings, of. cz#., pp. 1§98—1602. See also Jennings, Behavior of the Lower 
Organisms, New York, 1906, p. 19; and Calkins, of. c#¢., p. 308. 
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Lastly experiments in the formation of “ Artificial 
Difflugia Shells” have been made by Rhumbler, and 
have been repeated by Jennings. The latter says: 


“The chloroform drop is covered with a shell of a delicacy and 
beauty equal to that of Difflugia, and almost indistinguishable in 
texture from it.” 


From these extended investigations, we cannot but 
conclude that there is not so wide a gap between living 
and non-living matter as is generally supposed. Never- 
theless, we do not believe in the continuity of life, and 
mustalso be careful toavoid anthropomorphic comparisons. 
But even life is merely a complex product of the physico- 
chemical activities of nature, or merely a transitional 
state in the tremendous evolution of the universe. Such 
a product is a mere heterogenesis or epi-phenomenonlike 
consciousness. 


‘Functional inertia,” says Professor D. F. Harris, “is as 
functional, primary and primitive a property of protoplasm as is 
affectability. ... We must attribute molecular affectability and 
molecular inertia to certain portions of non-living matter, and, there- 
fore, it is extremely probable that protoplasmic inertia has had its 
genesis in the realm of the non-living.” ® 


Thus, evolution tends to trace back the so-called 
mental processes further and further toward the dawn of 
the evolution of the universe and to assume in some 
degree their continuity. The human “mind” of the 
metaphysician is merely a product of heredity and 
adaptation of both living and non-living matter which 
becomes ever more complicated. This wide and deep 
complication 1s a puzzle for the metaphysician. 

Thus, as far as our data are concerned, we find no 
single evidence or probability which favours the idea 
that God originated life. True science, indeed, needs 
no God! Laplace answered Napoleon, when asked 
why there was no mention of God in his Celestial 
Mechanics, “ I have no need of the hypothesis,” and every 


1 See note 2, p. 193. 
2 The Functional Inertia of Living Matter, London, 1908, p. 126. 
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man of science may give the same answer, in the same 
sense.’ 

About twenty-five hundred years ago, the Buddha 
speculated upon atheism, and his conclusions are becom- 
ing more and more justified to day. Truth conquers at 
last and makes us free. Professor Westermarck says, 
‘¢atheism is a sin of civilization.”’? Theism, however, in 
my opinion, is a sin, if any, of ignorance. 

We have already seen the close relationship between 
living and non-living matter. But we shall see it again 
from a different point of view when we consider inorganic 
evolution. 

Every man of science universally recognises that, in 
the evolution of organisms, the plants and animals of 
to-day are evolved from simpler forms. Darwin and 
Lamarck’s theory of descent effected a radical change 
not only in biology, but also in the physical sciences— 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, and so forth. Professor 
R. K. Duncan says: 

‘*‘ By inorganic evolution, we mean that the eighty-odd elements 
of matter as we have them on earth to-day were not specially 
created, but that, like the plants and animals, they have truly 
evolved, from simpler, and still simpler types back to some really 
simple element from which they have all evolved through infinite 
zons gone by.” He says again: ‘“‘ Many of the elements of matter 
as they exist in the sun and stars are different from, and simpler 
than, these same elements as we know them on earth. These 
simplified substances are called protoelements, and the process by 
which they are produced is dissociation owing to the superintensity 


of the solar and stellar heat... . This dissociation according to 
temperature results in a stupendous evolution of inorganic matter.” § 


This dissociation theory was first worked out by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, a famous English astronomer, in 1873. 
Dr. Gustave Le Bon, a distinguished French chemist, 
also vigorously maintained the same dissociation theory 
of atoms, in his L’Evolution de la Matere, in 1905. 
Different chemical elements, as far as inorganic evolution 


1 Borrowed from Dr. Paul Carus’s God, an Jnguiry and a Solution, Chicago, 1908, 
p. 14. 
2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideals, Vol. I1., p. 644. 
8 R, K. Duncan, Zhe New Knowledge, New York, 1905, p. 206. 
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is concerned, depend upon different aggregations of 
atoms of one substance, due to a fall of temperature. 
The higher the temperature, therefore, the simpler the 
elements, and vice versa. 

From this point of view, let us consider inorganic 
evolution by following the investigations of Sir Norman 
Lockyer. By the aid of spectrum analysis, he first 
divides the stars into three main groups, arranging two 
different series of phenomena. The differences in the 
apparent chemical constitution of these three groups are 
associated with three different temperature series.’ 


“Beginning with the hottest stars known, which are composed 
almost altogether of hydrogen and dissociated hydrogen, we find 
that as the temperature decreases, one after another of the chemical 
elements makes its appearance until, when we arrive at 9, the 
Arcturian stars, the elements rival in their number those existing in 
our own sun. Now, since a star has but few elements when it is 
hot and many when it is cold, the natural and reasonable explana- 
tion is that the many have evolved from the few. . . . Finally, we 
discover that, as a general rule, the elements of lightest atomic 
weight appear first. . . . We have had reason to believe that the 
atoms are built up of nothing but corpuscles, and these corpuscles 
would naturally form larger and larger aggregations as the tempera- 
ture sinks... . Taking it altogether the evidence for an inorganic 
evolution of elements seems every whit as conclusive as the evidence 
for an organic evolution.” ‘We accept,” Duncan says further, 
“the organic evolution; we must accept the inorganic evolution. 
Organic evolution is measured by millions of years, inorganic 
evolution is measured, probably, in billions.” * 


Lockyer admirably suggests to us the relations of the 
organic and inorganic evolutions based on the chemical 
coincidences of both constituents,’ of sea-water and living 
matter. Duncan by following his suggestion goes a step 
further. “ The biologists and geologists,” says Duncan, 
“tell us that life originated in the sea. If that is the 
case, then the constituents of living bodies should be 
the constituents of the sea-water and the air about it.” * 


1 Inorganic Evolution, London, 1900, pp. §5, 56. ; 

2 Duncan, of. cét., pp. 208, 209, 211-213; Lockyer, 9. ctt., pp. 67, 68, 70, 73 
® Lockyer, op. c#4., pp. 168-174, 

* Duncan, of. cét., p. 213. 
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Lamarck had already maintained that life appeared in 
the bosom of the waters and this idea “is nearly in con- 
formity with the existing hypothesis.” Through the 
investigations of Professor Loeb on artificial partheno- 
genesis, we have also seen that there is a close relation 
between life and sea-water. Herein may lie the origin 
of the hydro-psychosis, which prevails among primitive 
people? and the child.* 

Unfortunately, however, the analytical studies of the 
constituents of sea-water, the air, and living beings have 
not been made with sufficient minuteness: there are, 
therefore, some slight differences in the analyses made 
by different experimenters.* Yet we find that the 
elements constituting a living animal body °—oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, calcium, chlorine, sulphur, bromine, silicon, phos- 
phorus, iodine, fluorine, litheum, manganese, iron, copper, 
etc.—are almost exclusively the elements constituting 
sea-water and air, and these, moreover, are the first 
elements that arise in the process of inorganic evolution,° 
although they are not quite identical. 

“We are akin,” says Duncan, “to the stars, and 
untold millions of years ago the tiny particles of the 
materia prima, the corpuscles, electrons, or what not, 
began the mazy configurations which evolved into the 
atoms which constitute us.’ We, indeed, are brothers 
and sisters not only to the plants and animals, but also 
to mud, stones, metal, water, fire, gas, ether, and 
everything else in the universe, as pantheists maintain. 


1 Charles Depéret, Zhe Transformations of the Animal World, London, 1909, 
p- 30. Cf. Wm. K. Brooks, “ The Genus Salpa,” Johns Hopkins University Press, 
Baltimore, 1893, p. 177. 

2 Brinton, of. cét., pp. 144, 145. 

8 F. E. Bolton, “ Hydro-Psychosis,” Am. Jour. of Psychol. Vol. X., No. 2, 
pp. 169—227. 

4 Lockyer, of. cit., p. 169; Wilhelm Ostwald, Zhe Principles of Inorganic 
Chemistry, London, 1902, pp. 42 and 52; Loeb, Studtes 72 General Physiology, 
Chicago, 1905, Vol. I., p. 242; J. H. Long, 4 Zext-book of Phystological Chemistry, 
Philadelphia, 1905, p. 16. 

5 Long, t6id., p. 9. 

® Lockyer, of. ctt., pp. 70, 71. 

* Duncan, of. c#t., p. 217. 
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This scientific or monistic conception of the universe, in 
my opinion, is of the utmost importance in pedagogy, 
religion and philosophy and the Buddha’s idea seems to 
have been this. The contemplation of the tremendous 
evolution of the universe leads to the acceptance of 
monistic materialism, which I entitle Pan-Materialism 
namely the theory that everything in the universe, living 
and non-living, was evolved from one unknown material. 

From this point of view of the relation of organic 
evolution to inorganic evolution, then, we wish to consider 
the doctrine of the Buddha’s Nirvana. The recapitula- 
tion theory among embryologists and genetic-psycholo- 
gists holds that the human embryo recapitulates some of 
the remote stages of evolution, and that the child repeats 
the experiences of the race. If so, why cannot we say 
that the human instinct repeats even its inorganic stages 
of evolution tropismically ? Of this idea, President 
G. Stanley Hall gives us a very interesting and instructive 
explanation. He says: 

‘¢ The mind is expanded and finds repose in the nebular hypo- 
thesis, as formerly the quietism of the heart was attained in 
Nirvana. .. . Modern psychology knows no hint of an explanation 
why the adolescent soul seeks perhaps to cool passion, as it is still 
taught to do in India by the cult of sitting cross-legged } and saying 
‘om’; or why it gravitates so strongly at this age to think sub 
specie eternitatis, or to fall into the ‘lair’ of Eckhart, unless there 
really be some ‘impulse of return,’ as Proclus and Plotinus said, by 


contemplation toward the etherism from which all things emanated 
and into which they will be reabsorbed. . . .”’? 


This explanation of President Hall is curiously parallel 
with that of the Buddha. The latter says: 
‘¢ All-surpassing in everything, steadfast, 
Freed from all ties, 


The highest Repose belongeth to him 
Having attained Nirvana, with no fear from any side.” ® 


We might call this tropismic tendency a homesickness 


1 This is also true of some educated Japanese youth even at present. 

9 Adolescence, New York, 1904, Vol. II., p. 162. 

8 Justin Hartley Moore, “ Sayings of Buddha, The Iti- Vuttaka," New York, 1908, 
p- 132. 
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of “soul”-corpuscles for the inorganic home of non- 
consciousness. Moreover, psychologists and psychiatrists 
give us copious illustrations of how, in the dissociated 
states of dream and somnambulism, the subject very 
often remembers only remote experiences of his life,’ for 
instance, of childhood or even, according to Professor 
Metchnikoff, those of his anthropoid ape-ancestors,’ and 
acts them out. We have learned already that even the 
eighty odd elements of matter return to the mother or 
original element by dissociation. Both the recapitulation 
theory and dissociation theory are probably applicable 
to the instinctive tendency and mental state of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana. After the Buddha has explained 
the seven stages of deliverance of Nirvana, he says : 

“By passing quite beyond the state of neither idea nor the 
absence of ideas, he reaches (mentally) and remains in the state of 
mind in which both sensations and ideas have ceased to be—this is 
the eighth (last) stage of deliverance.” 8 

Again he says : 


‘Happy is freedom from malice in this world, (self-) restraint 
towards all beings that have life. Happy is freedom from lust in this 
world, getting beyond all desires; the putting away of that pride 
which comes from the thought ‘Iam!’ This truly is the highest 
happiness! ... The emancipation of my mind cannot be lost; 
this is my last birth; hence I shall not be born again!” ¢ 

Professor Haeckel says : 


“Under the name of ‘law of substance’ we embrace two 
supreme laws of different origin and age—the older is the chemical 
law of the ‘conservation of matter,’ and the younger is the physical 
law of the ‘conservation of energy.’”’ 5 

His statement, however, seems somewhat paradoxical 
to those untrained in science, because it might be con- 
fused with the teleology of metaphysicians. But the 
laws of the universe which are discovered by scientists 
are derived not a priori but a@ posteriori. Evolutionists 
search out the traces of gradual change or ‘‘ becoming ” 


1 Pierre Janet, Zhe Major Symptoms of Hysteria, New York, 1907. 

2 See Elie Metchnikoff, 7he Prolongation of Life, London, 1907, Part V. 
38 Buddhist Suttas, pp. 51, 52. 

4 Vinaya Texts, pp. 81, 97. 

5 Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, p. 211. 
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of things, and might call the chain of the traces a 
“law,” as chemists call the fact of the conservation 
of matter and physicists the fact of the conservation 
of energy a “law.” But these many laws are not first 
but secondary causes. Haeckel’s ‘‘ substance’ or 
material is the alpha and omega. This material has 
three phases, namely, matter, ether and energy. ‘‘ These 
three things,’’ says Duncan, “are after all but ‘forms’ 
or phases of an underlying and unknowable reality, 
(which I term Material); or that, separate and distinct 
as they appear, they are themselves one.”’? 

Dr. Le Bon? gives us strong evidence in favour of 
this monistic materialism from the results of his 
experimental researches. 

Dr. Ward has published an interesting article on theism, 
but his argument is dogmatically closed. He thinks that 
ether 


“must be the God of the materialistic monist, and equally of the 
pantheist, for there is nothing that exists for them but ether and its 
modifications. Pan-ether is pan-God, the God Pan.... The condi- 
tion (of ether) cannot be anything else but contingent, and if contin- 
gent what is the force, the Being that intervened and converted the 
universal homogeneity into a partial heterogeneity ? I am content 
to call that force, that Being, the Deus ex machind, God.”’® 


Such is always the dogma of the theologian. As a 
matter of fact there is neither chemist nor physicist who 
thinks that ether is “ the self-existent.” Nor materialistic 
monist nor pantheist who thinks that ether is “ god.” 
We think, as we have said already, that ether is one 
phase of one unknown material, which is neither force 
alone nor God, and that Dr. Ward is wrong when 
he dogmatically concludes that force is the self-existent, 
and therefore God, because we are taught by the chemist 
that “force and matter are two different forms of one and 
the same thing,’ * and therefore inseparable. But the one 


1 Duncan, of. cz?., p. 7- 

* Gustave Le Bon, Lvolution of Forces, London, 1908, pp. 15, 16. 

§ William Hayes Ward, “ A Fragment of the Cosmologic Argument," 4m. Journ. of 
Theology, Vol. XIII., No. 2, 1909, pp. 236, 237. 

4 Le Bon, of. cé#., p. 16. (The italics are mine. ) 
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question beyond human knowledge at present, is, what 
is that something in which matter, ether, and energy are 
all embraced ? 

All Christian scholars and popular belief affirm that 
the one unknown thing, which we have called “ Material,” 
was created by God; it might or might not be; we do 
not know. But this affirmation idea necessarily leads 
us to the old hypothesis of deism; since the theory of 
evolution, organic and inorganic, does not admit of a god 
who meddles with the universe according to his capricious 
will, The universe, however, is evolved according to 
its own nature. This same idea, also, is expressed by 
Darwin! to some extent. This deistic god has no power 
to interfere in the affairs of the universe. The belief in 
the existence or non-existence of such a god makes no 
practical difference. 

We shall finally consider briefly the Psychology of 
God. This properly needs an extensive monographic 
study of the origin and decadence of the idea of God 
from the standpoints of mythology, anthropology and 


psychology. But we here confine ourselves to the 


Christian idea of God. According to the latter, God is 
a male by sex, the father. The father has been the 
governor and protector of the human family from the 
time of its creation. When people, therefore, want to 
depend upon somebody, they need a strong, loving 
personage : it is the father. Psychologically speaking, 
the Christian god is necessarily the father as corresponding 
with a subjective need. 

In Old Testament times, God is often represented 
as speaking to men, as working and resting. In the 
New Testament, he is not so represented, but is always 
working without fatigue; seeing and hearing without 
eyes and ears. Thus God develops as to human 
reasoning. 

God is omniscient: he has an mifellect. Professor 
Royce says: ‘ By the word ‘God’ I shall mean, then, 


The Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication, New York, 1884, 
Vol. II., pp. 427, 428. 
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in advancing any proof of God’s existence, a being 
who is conceived as possessing to the full all logically 
possible knowledge, insight, wisdom.”* We thus see 
that God is only conceived by man’s brain, and his 
existence also is merely in brain, but not ‘‘in heaven.” 
It is easily explained why he is omniscient. Man 
cannot depend for everything upon his fellow man who 
has as limited a knowledge as himself. He needs a 
superhuman being who has or ought to have an infinite 
omniscient knowledge. Man thus objectifies his own 
need and desire in a personified form. 

God is omnipotent: he has a will, This psychological 
explanation is the same as the foregoing. Paul says, 
“ For what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that 
do I. ... For the good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I do.’?? This is man’s 
innermost experience of weakness of will, and therefore 
he gradually objectifies his craving in a stronger, nay 
omnipotent, personality. 

God 1s love : he has feeling and emotion. In the Old 
Testament times, he was often conceived as even jealous. 
Man is egoistic by nature: this is an instinct of self- 
preservation. He needs to be loved by an all-loving 
being, and even by his fellow men. This is a very 
obvious expression of the egoistic feeling in man. The 
so-called Christian ideal of altruism is psychologically 
and biologically contradictory. We, of course, never 
deny that there is mutual aid among men as well as 
among animals.’ But this altruistic ideal and the instinct 
of mutual aid are only another phase of egoism, because 
they are merely the expression of what each man desires 
from others. 

Royce says: “I should unhesitatingly add (to the 
attributes of God) Goodness, Perfection, Peace.’’* We 
might add one more,—Holiness. Thus God has a 


1 The Conception of God, New York, 1897, p. 7. (The italic is mine.) 

2 Romans, vii., 15, 19. 

8 See P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution, London, 1902. 
* Royce, 0%. cit., p. 8. 
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character. Psychologically speaking, not the Christian 
idea of ‘‘sin,” but the Buddhist idea of ‘‘suffering’’ is 
correct,’ and in accordance with psychological analysis. 
We suffer in ourselves, when we misconduct or misadapt 
ourselves to our environment and become conscious of 
it. Through this “suffering ” is created the idea of the 
perfect, the good, the holy, the peaceful ; and this ideal 
is then personified and objectified by the sufferer. The 
Buddha’s fundamental idea and purpose of salvation was 
to help man to get rid of the “suffering.” 

A god who has intellect, will, feeling, and emotion, and 
also character, must also possess personality. This is 
the reason why Christians believe in a personal god. 
This psychological analysis of the origin of a god is 
probably applicable to Professor Freud’s theory of 
dreams, namely, that the creation of a god is the 
fulfilment of subjective needs and desires.” 

Thus when we briefly consider the psychology of one 
of the most advanced gods, we find that faith in him 
is entirelya nthropomorphism and anthropopathism. In 
other words, even a Christian god is a mere idea of the 
worshipper’s, corresponding with a subjective need and 
desire. Jesus well said: “ They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick.”* It is much better 
therefore for one who is sick, without believing in god, 
to accept belief in him, from the standpoint of “ psycho- 
therapy ” and applied “ pragmatism.” Because, the 
Gospel of Christ “is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” * 

Professor Sihler expresses great fear as to the result 
of atheism and non-dtmanism. He writes: 


‘We will admit that if the immortality of the soul be abandoned, 
when even the belief in God is given up and atheism is dignified as 
the finality in the forward and upward movement of the human 


1 Vinaya Texts, op. cit., pp. 73—78, 94—97- 

2 Die Traumdeutung, Leipzig, 1909, p. 389. 

3 Matthew, ix., 12. See also Josiah Morse, Pathological Aspects of Religion 
Worcester, U.S.A., 1906. 

4 Romans, i., 16. 
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mind, and absolute truth, ... then both the soul and culture assume a 
different position, as subject to new and quite different valuations.” ! 


It is very true that we must change the traditional, 
mechanical, and superstitious attitude of culture. In a 
true sense, this is not culture at all, but is a packing and 
imprisoning of man in a ready-made box which 1s too 
small for him. Human culture in the future as well as 
at present must not make man pious and gentle by means 
of a ready-made religion or superstition and morality, 
but must let him grow great and strong and develop 
such characteristics, like Nietzsche’s Superman who is 
the fittest for survival. A ready-made religion and 
morality hinders the development of the vastly compli- 
cated nature of man. We must remember that man 
made the existing religions and morality of which he is 
the crown. It is therefore needless to be afraid of the 
degeneration of man in consequence of the proof of 
atheism and non-atmanism. 

It seems to be natural that the dweller in a house 
built on sand always feels consciously or unconsciously 
his lack of safety, and the dweller in a house built on a 
rock never experiences such anxiety. It is a common 
fear of the theist as expressed by Sihler that man will 
degenerate when atheism or materialism prevails. It is 
a needless fear. To endeavour to press man, especially 
the young, to believe in a ready-made religion is the 
unpermissible misconception of present civilisation: it 
kills the religious instinct. Not only ready-made 
religion, but ready-made morality is harmful: man or 
the child has each his own characteristics. The child is 
not a miniature copy of the man, but a separate individu- 
ality who should develop his own ideas in accordance 
with his own nature. 


. Sakxyo KaAnpa. 
Worcester, U.S.A. 


1 Zestimonium Animae, New York, 1908, pp. £3, 16. 
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Buddha Day Celebration in Condon. 


Tue largest meeting ever held by the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland took place at the Cavendish 
Rooms, Mortimer Street, London, on Saturday, 13 May, 
Ig1I,. when between 300 and 400 people of all per- 
suasions assembled at 7 p.m. to hear the message of 
the Buddha. The Chair was taken by Dr. Edmund 
J. Mills, who said that this was the third anniversary 
meeting held by the Society in connection with the 
Buddha’s Enlightenment, and that this meeting was 
especially notable, as, according to the tradition of 
Ceylon, the Enlightenment took place exactly 2,500 
years ago. It was gratifying to find so large and 
mature an audience, and he hoped that a clearer idea 
of the principles of the religion might be carried away. 
Fie proposed to call upon three speakers to give 
addresses, after the delivery of which there would be 
an interval of fifteen minutes. In the second half 
further addresses would be given, and he invited those 
who desired further information to attend the Society’s 
Sunday evening meetings, 

Mr. Francis J. Payne was then called upon. He 
read a message from Mrs. Alicia Simpson, and one from 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A., who expressed 
regret that both she and her husband, Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids, were unable, from reasons of ill-health, 
to be present. Mrs. Beatrice Avery, Secretary of the 
Liverpool Branch, sent a letter of greeting, in which 
she stated that the Branch was holding a similar meeting 
in Liverpool. Mr. Jeno Lénard, of Budapest, also 
wrote. He said: “At this very moment, earnest men 
and women are assembled in almost every quarter of — 
the globe for the same purpose. They wish to show 
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that the Law of Truth which originated under the holy 
Bo-tree, and was first uttered at Benares, is alive in 
their minds. That the great wheel which was set 
rolling then is gaining in force, and that there are many 
beings, equipped with all that modern science has given 
to us, looking for the Great Light, the guiding Star of the 
Tathagata, the Blessed One. For those who can fully 
understand the great law of Cause and Effect, that 
Sorrow is the most characteristic feature of Life, and 
that Ignorance must give way to Knowledge ere we 
can make the first step on the Path, the word of the 
Buddha is a living power. History proves by the 
example of five and twenty centuries that these few 
are perfectly able to keep the light shining, and that 
the Sun of Truth, although shadowed for a while, must 
come forth glorious again at the end. Such a period 
of stronger light seems to be coming forth in our days. 
The great world-questions arise again in the struggle 
for material welfare which daily becomes more keen, 
and, in our discussions, Buddhism takes a prominent 
place. A great treasure is entrusted to us, a great 
mission falls to our lot. Letus use it nobly, not forgetting 
the admonition of the great Emperor Asoka, that the 
feelings of nobody should be hurt by the work we do. 
Let us try first to live up fully to the teaching of the 
Good Master, and so erect a standard of conduct which 
all the world shall copy. Let us work out unceasingly 
our own salvation, and show to those who are in fetters 
the way out, the Noble Eightfold Path and its great 
goal, Nibbana.” 

Madame Alexandra David, of Tunis, in a letter said: 
‘¢ The event which we celebrate is one which, while our 
difficulties appear, shows us how to unite our efforts 
to overcome them. The responsibilities of those who, 
for the first time in the West, call themselves disciples 
of the Buddha are very great. The world we speak to 
either knows naught of the teaching, or, what is worse, 
its ideas are false. How careful then should we be to 
enlighten ourselves, and not to risk increasing the sum 
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of errors concerning Buddhism. It does not teach 
complicated dogmas or difficult metaphysic. The 
Master repeated again and again, ‘Suffering and 
deliverance from suffering, that is what I teach.’ The 
Good Law is a thrilling appeal to man to rely upon his 
own strength. He is not to believe in the unalterable 
fatality of evil, but is to have confidence in the issue of 
a holy and energetic revolt against all the moral and 
material miseries which encompass him. Buddhism 
imposes on us no special belief. It exhorts us to seek 
untiringly for Knowledge and for Truth in every 
domain. It teaches us how our faculties may develop, 
and by what mental and moral impulse we may acquire 
a clear-sightedness more and more approaching perfection. 
To be a disciple of the Buddha is to follow the Eightfold 
Path. It is to infuse the spirit of the Dharma into the 
life of our time. The Right Views which our age should 
possess, the Right Words which should be spoken, the 
Right Activity to which we should devote ourselves, the 
Right Effort which must be shown, are not exactly 
identical with those of the time of the Buddha, and, 
infused with his infinite charity and his universal benevo- 
lence, it was for us to find the most useful and beneficent 
means of realising his great ambition to deliver living 
beings from Suffering. 

‘It is the glory of Buddhism that it has thus under- 
stood the great law of Evolution, the necessary imper- 
manence of all moral and material codes, and has placed 
before man the eternal and immutable ideal of a per- 
fection which can be realised in any age and in any 
environment. Let us go back in thought to the Gazelle 
Park at Isipatana, listen to his words, meditate upon 
the Four Great Truths, the Noble Path and the Three 
Qualities, and attempt to grasp their brilliant truth. 
Thereby we may transform ourselves into powerful 
missionaries, awakening in Buddhist countries the 
conception of the Dharma in its original purity, and 
announcing to the West, no longer a_ problematic 
salvation after death, but deliverance and peace on this 
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earth for all mankind. After twenty-five centuries this 
teaching, based simply upon reason and experience, corre- 
sponds more than any other with our needs. In it we find 
the echo of our moral and social discussions, of our desire 
for justice, of the altruistic tendencies of a universal 
uprising growing every day, towards a life which shall 
be something better than unbridled struggle. Buddhism 
does not say ‘Believe,’ but it exhorts us to ‘ Know 
and understand.’ Let us not fear to repeat the 
Buddha’s resolve: ‘To the world surrounded by the 
darkness of agitation and ignorance I will give 
the beauteous ray of the best knowledge; I will deliver 
it from death and pain.’ Such a consecration surpasses 
all historical and personal considerations. It is born 
again after incalculable ages. To receive it in our 
hearts, to repeat it in the feeling of absolute renuncia- 
tion of all that is not it, would indeed be a worthy 
celebration of this joyful year. Let us give to our 
Master’s example something better than vain words or 
pagan offerings. Let us give him the only proof of 
admiration worthy of him—Let us imitate him!” 

Mr. Payne then read a most impressive selection from 
the Buddhist Scriptures, embracing the Master’s declara- 
tion that the three outstanding characteristics of all 
existence ‘are Regretfulness, Transience and Insubstan- 
tiality or entire lack of an enduring Self; and his first 
great sermon at Benares, in which he proclaimed his 
Four Great Truths, the last of which announced the 
Noble Eightfold Path of Conduct. 

Mr. Reginald J. Farrer spoke at length on Rein- 
carnation. In the West, he said, there is a wholly 
wrong idea of the meaning of the word. The word 
itself is wrong—for there is nothing which can reincar- 
nate. But something carries on the continuity from life 
to life. What is it? It is the result of all the thoughts, 
words and deeds of which that life has been the expres- 
sion. The so-called personality or Self or “1” is only a 
bundle of apparently accidental qualities. It is an ever- 
shifting series of change after change, it is different from 


ee 
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day to day, from hour to hour, from moment to moment. 


Life is a long series of changes ; in change is identity 
and in identity is the end and object of reincarnation. 
Identity and consciousness can continue so long as they 
are not thought of as an unchanging thing. Those who 
have lost relations and friends are particularly anxious to 
have some knowledge of their loved ones’ future, and 
Buddhism gave them the great and consoling message 
of Truth. Reincarnation, then, is the continuation of 
results for which we ourselves are entirely responsible. 
Our path lies along the line of right conduct to Nirvana 
and the attainment of Buddhahood itself. All hurtful 
and material things must drop away; all the barriers of 
selfishness must be broken down. Nirvana is not 
extinction, it is the very reverse. Therein the only 
annihilation is the destruction of passion, anger, hatred, 
illusion and suffering. We not only can, but must, 
attain perfection also if we follow the right path. 
Principal D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., of Colombo, thought 
that it was a very great achievement that so much 
interest had been raised. Referring to the abuse, not 
only of the followers of the Buddha, but of the Master 
himself, that had recently appeared in letters from a 
correspondent to a prominent London Sunday news- 
paper, he quoted the story of a Brahman who came once 
to the Buddha and abused him. The good Teacher 
told his opponent to keep his abuse as a man would tell 
another who offered an unwelcome present. Buddhists 
should treat opposition as did their Master, who never 
uttered a harsh word ‘in his life. What benefit, the 
speaker asked, has Buddhism to offer to Europe? First 
it offered Enlightenment. It has no supernatural revela- 
tion, no dogmas. We can all attain perfect knowledge 
for ourselves and by ourselves. It is a message of self- 
help, and it drives home the truth that no man is so vile, 
but that he may start at once on the Path that leads to 
Truth. Then there is its infinite Love and Sympathy, 
not only between man and man but to all beings in the 
world. There is in this country a new movement against 
14 
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the destruction of life; Buddhism helps this movement 
and establishes it on the basis of reason. Again, its 
message of Peace is one that we all need. Dogmatism 
is the parent of persecution, but as Buddhism has no 
dogmas it is by its nature tolerant. Never in its whole 
history has it been stained with human blood. No man 
has ever been persecuted by it on account of his faith. 
It has ever been tolerant, and its acceptance is a matter 
of knowledge based upon individual thought. King 
Asoka, before becoming a Buddhist, had waged war 
against the Kalingas, but in the ninth year of his reign 
he did what no other monarch has done in the history 
of the world—he erected an inscription expressing his 
deep regret and remorse that he had ever taken the 
sword. ‘‘ Conquest by the sword,” he said, “is no 
conquest,” and after his conversion he never made war 
again. The modern movements towards Peace and 
Disarmament would never make any progress unless 
there was some moral force like Buddhism behind them. 
In the matter of conversion, Buddhism merely said 
‘embrace the teaching if it agrees with your reason.” 
After an interval, during which many questions were 
individually discussed, Mr. William Loftus Hare dis- 
coursed on the probable effect of a Buddhist movement 
in England. He gave his own experience of the manner 
in which the Buddhist teaching appeals to an English- 
man. At first there is the feeling that it is an Indian 
religion unsuited to the West, but Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
great poem “ The Light of Asia” shows that the Buddha's 
teaching appeals to the whole world. It takes long for 
the typical Englishman to grasp the teaching, but the 
speaker felt that when once he does, it will answer a 
great need. England seems to want something between 
the unbridled individualism of Nietzsche, and the strict 
rule of Asceticism. England is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic, it is the country of the man of the middle 
course, and Buddhism offered such a path to our people. 
It does not need to apologise for coming into Western 
life. The Englishman demands that things should be 
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made evident, and Buddhism, appealing as it does to 
the reason and to the appropriate emotions, was in no 
way foreign to our genius. In its teaching of the Noble 
Eightfold Path it had something eminently suitable for 
our race. It was not so much a question of converting 
England to Buddhism, as, by the dissemination of the 
doctrine, of encouraging the spread of altruism and the 
diminution of egoism. 

Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., of Ceylon, dwelt upon some 
points of Buddhism not generally considered. The 
principles of Buddhism are suited to the conditions of all 
men and women, not merely of philosophers. There 
was also current an erroneous idea of conversion. In 
Buddhism conversion as it is: known in the West did not 
exist. Buddhism is a way towards getting more happi- 


ness, not only for oneself but for others. There is no 


virtue in a label, and any religion that did not make for 
an increase of happiness was of no great use in modern 
life. Buddhists drew no distinction between things 
spiritual and things temporal, and the command to 
‘‘avoid evil’’ implied also ‘‘ keep well and be physi- 
cally sound.” It was useless to argue about abstruse 
questions in our present life, arf the story of the man 
wounded with a poisoned arrow, who refused help until 
full details of the shooter and the nature of the poison 
were given him, admirably illustrated this truth. Let 
us get free of the idea of Self, and train our minds 
continually to that end, no matter how long the training 
may be. Nowhere was the pursuit of practical happiness, 
as distinct from the mere acquisition of material wealth, 
encouraged as it was in Buddhist countries. 

Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A. (Cantab.), spoke on 
the Permanent Message of Buddhism. Unlike other 
religions, it was in no way dependent on the historicity 
of its founder or of certain incidents in its founder’s life. 
The truths inculcated by Buddhism would, sooner or 
later, have been found by man by his own unaided 
efforts. Buddhism enjoined its followers to believe 


nothing that did not convince them of truth. Its 
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permanent value lay in the agreement of its three points 
of Regretfulness, Transience, and Insubstantiality with 
the latest scientific facts.) The Buddha was indeed 
a prince of ancient Freethought. His teaching goes 
further than modern science in the ethical application of 
the doctrines common to both. The study of Evolution 
had demonstrated that the mind is a growth and that 
our being is composite. 

The chairman, Dr. Mills, in summing up the very 
able speeches that had been given, said that Buddhism 
offered a complete system of mental culture. It held out 
_ to man an eternal hope, and urged him to cast away all 
his illusions. In doing so it makes no attack on other 
religions. He would say to people, ‘“ Open your 
eyes and see things as they are—and you will become 
Buddhists.”’ He did not think that a religion of which 
so many excellent things had been said that evening 
could fail to appeal to all. 

Mr. Payne, in conclusion, thanked the audience for 
their large and enthusiastic gathering. For the past 
three years the Society had worked on amid many 
difficulties and discouragements, and a meeting such as 
he had just witnessed went far to compensate the Society 
for all its efforts. He appealed for an increase of 
membership, and invited all those who felt interested in 
this great religion to support the work at the Sunday 
meetings. 
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Che Daily Duties of a Buddhist. 


Tue Lord Buddha came to the world to preach the 
Good Law of Righteousness to all living beings. Born 
in the family of the royal Sakyas, he was known as Prince 
Siddhartha, and as the Sakyas claimed kinship with the 
solar dynasty of the line of the great King Ikshvaku, he 
was also called by the name of Angirasa Kumara or 
Prince Angirasa. His home was fon the Himalayan 
slopes, and the city in which he was born was called 
Kapilavastu. His father built for him a palace for each 
of the three seasons, and provided all kinds of luxuries 
and comforts to keep the mind of the young prince away 
from unworldly thoughts. It is the law among the royal 
Kshatriyas to train every boy to fight in the battle-field. 
To wield the sword, to lay down his life for the protection 
of the country was more than a social law, it was a 
religion. The Brahman astrologers had already pro- 
phesied that the Prince would either be a world-conqueror 
or the spiritual Saviour of mankind. The Raja Sudd- 
hodana did not desire his son to go asa beggar into the 
world, wearing the yellow robe, but wished to see him 
become a mighty ruler. In his sixteenth year the Prince 
was married to the Princess Yasodhara, who was known 
as Bimbadevi, for her form was so perfect that she looked 
like a golden statue. She too was sixteen years old when 
she was united to the young Prince. The Kshatriya 
beauties of Kapilavastu were her maids of honour, and 
the Prince loved her exceedingly, and it is said in the 
Theri-gatha Commentary that for many million incarna- 
tions each had vowed to become the companion of the 
other. In his twenty-ninth year things changed. The 
Prince after much reflection came to the conclusion that 
a life of sensual pleasure and of attachment thereto was 
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ignoble and unworthy of one who aspired to be first in 
the world. He tasted the sweets of pleasure but was 
never attached to them. It is said that he never showed 
what is called the chanda raga or desire for a renewal of 
any particular pleasure. Ordinary people in the world are 
attached to sense-pleasures, but not so was the Bodhisat. 
He began from his early youth to train himself to 
control his desires, and when the time came to 
renounce them the task was easy. In the history 
of Hedonism there is only this solitary figure who 
gave up deliberately the pleasures of a prince. 
He was young, he had everything at his command, a 
lovely wife and a young son, but he left them all. 
Religious reformers before the Buddha and after him 
have appeared, but not one had made so much sacrifice 
as the Prince of Kapilavastu. Leaving the palaces and 
the pleasures of a prince, he accepted with joy the 
life of the ascetic, and like a free bird wandered from 
place to place in search of the absolute Truth and perfect 
eternal happiness here and hereafter. Readers of the 
“ Light of Asia” can appreciate the life of the Prince, and 
in the world to-day millions are made happier by the 
contemplation of that perfect and sublime life. From his 
twenty-ninth year to the thirty-fifth he went through the 
experiences of bodily mortification, in order to ascertain 
whether ascetic practices without purification of mind and 
body from desires were sufficient to reach the goal. 
Several suttas in the Mayhima Ntké@ya relate the ascetic 
observances of the Prince during his wanderings in the 
forests of Uruvela. The topmost heights of the most 
rigid ascetic practices then known to the ascetic world 
were not sufficient for him. He climbed higher and 
higher, and he fell down in a swoon, no further could he 
go. Other philosophers in India have reached high 
altitudes of asceticism, but they did not reach the 
summit, and he condemned while they did not. Even 
to-day in India there are many agcetics who have given 
up ascetic habits, but they have not the courage to tell 
the people that asceticism is useless. The lofty nature 
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of the Buddha is seen in that he condemned things that 
brought no advantage for the spiritual student in his 
journey along the path of holiness. Life is too sacred 
and too precious to be destroyed, for even the meanest 
insect wishes to live, and always shows fear of death. If 
we desire to live happily do not let us kill, and let us 
always show mercy to the suffering. Prince Siddhartha 
realised the hindrance of sensual delights. A life of 
pleasure with its attendant disappointments and worries 
is not suited for the aspirant to Nibbana. A life of plea- 
sure appeared to the Buddha as a life of ignoble waste, 
and the life of the ascetic as a life of misery ; but the life 
of service in enlightening the illiterate, in elevating the 
fallen is most glorious and noble, and is better than the 
life of the gods. The life of the Bhikkhu who abstains 
from sin and the practices of selfhood is therefore greater 
than that of kings. Compassion, mercy, lovingkindness, 
these are the foundation stones of the religion of the 
Buddha, and in the Salleka sutta he enjoined certain 
practices to be observed by the student who wishes 
to realize the delights of the higher life. Manifold are 
the heresies of religion based on the ego question and on 
the cosmic process. So long as one does not realize the 
‘“‘netam mama, neso ’hamasmi, na meso attati”’ (This is 
not mine, this am I not, this is not my ego) so long will 
one be under the fetter of delusion. Perhaps it is good 
to know, especially for those who wish to become practical 
Buddhists, what methods to adopt for the realization of. 
the spiritual life. The Buddhist has to cultivate mercy, 
he has to think and live with a heart full of mercy to all 
creatures; he has to abstain from killing, stealing, 
impurity, lying and slander, from speaking harsh words, 
from vain and idle talk, from covetous thoughts, from 
ill-will ; he has to become analytical according to the law 
of causality, and look at things from the karmic stand- 
point ; he has to cherish thoughts of lovingkindness to all, 
and have the desire to senounce such pleasures as would 
excite the senses. He should speak only words of truth 
and kindness, and follow a profession of righteousness, 
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avoiding the sale of liquor, of animals for slaughter, of 
poisons, of murderous instruments, of human beings; 
exerting himself to avoid all evil and to do all good. He 
should investigate and analyse objective and subjective 
phenomena to see the truth of the emptiness of the body 
and the sensations ; consecrate his mind from walking in 
the path of sensations and perceptions, and acquire the 
wisdom of Panna, which transcends the wisdom of the 
worldly-wise. He should realise the emancipation from 
the fetters of ignorance, and begin to practise the method 
of training the mind by driving out dulness and 
lethargy. He should be mentally calm and patient, love 
the Buddha; drive out anger, and never slander nor bear 
malice. Never should he entertain envy or meanness, 
show hypocrisy, or deceive others. He should yield to 
good advice and not be conceited. He should be polite 
and courteous in language, faithful to friends, and never 
procrastinate. Let him be convinced of the truth of the 
teachings of the Buddha by studying the Pali Suttas, 
live full of modesty, attentively listen to the teachings of 
the Buddha, exert himself ceaselessly, be ever vigilant 
and analytical, and acquire the higher knowledge of the 
Abhidhamma. He should not be dogmatic or bigoted, 
but should willingly abandon false views :—such are the 
thoughts that the spiritual student has to generate when 
living in the midst of his friends. ' 


Tue ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA. — 
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Che Passing of a Great Dyan. 


AFTER an illness of nine days, the Venerable Hikkaduve 
Sumangala, one of the greatest, most learned and most 
saintly of the monks of the Buddhist world, passed away 
in his eighty-fourth year, on the morning of 30th April 
at the world-famed Vidyaodaya Oriental College, Maliga- 
kande, Colombo, Ceylon. He had been in indifferent 
health for some time, and was thinking of retiring from 
active work, when, on the night of 21st April while in his 
room, he missed a step and fell heavily, sustaining a 
fracture of the hip bone. At his age the injury was 
serious, and all that surgical skill could do was of no 
avail. 

He was born of a high family in Southern Ceylon, 
took the yellow robe in his fifth year, and, at the age of 
twelve, was admitted into the novitiate as a pupil of the 
illustrious and saintly monk Walane, receiving the dignity 
of a Samanera. He was fully ordained an Upasampada 
at twenty-two. 

From his earliest days, he was notable for his great 
scholarship and beautiful holiness of life, characteristics 
by which he will long be remembered. He was keenly 
interested in education, and gave his life to the creation 
of a body of learned and pious monks. For nearly sixty 
years he was engaged in disseminating knowledge 
throughout the Buddhist world. In 1873 the principal 
Buddhists of Colombo invited him to take the presidential 
chair of their college, and, since that time, he has been 
its devoted head. The Vidyaodaya College (the Gift of 
Knowledge), so named by him, became one of the fore- 
most seats of Oriental learning in the world. Students 
from all parts came to learn Pali, Sanskrit, Mathematics, 
Buddhist and Hindu Philosophy, and found in him a 
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loving and ready helper. European and American 
Orientalists held him in the highest personal esteem, and 
throughout the world of Oriental learning there was none 
to surpass this greatly gifted, self-sacrificing scholar. As 
Principal of Vidyaodaya College, he came into touch with 
many of the leading Buddhist laymen, and to his life and 
example may be attributed the high level of personal 
piety which distinguishes the members of the Order in the 
Maritime Provinces of the Island. He was master of 
the whole Buddhist Law and Scriptures, the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya, and was known as the ‘‘ Supreme Master 
of the Holy Three Pitakas.” He was the embodiment of 
phenomenal activity all his life. His daily duties began 
at 4 a.m. each day, and kept him occupied until midnight. 
He was a man who, in a marked degree, cultivated 
successfully the true ideal.of Buddhism, its asceticism, its 
utter negation of what the world can give, and its non- 
resistance and patient endurance. From attacks on other 
faiths he entirely disassociated himself, and would tolerate 
no tampering with the doctrines of pure Buddhism, 
practising the true piety which disdains to follow anything 
less than the peaceful ideal of his Great Teacher. He 
was the inheritor of the virtues of the great monks of the 
Buddhist Order founded in Ceylon by the son of King 
Asoka, 2,200 years ago. Kings sent valuable gifts for his 
acceptance, and both the late King Edward VII. and 
King Chulalonkorn of Siam visited him. He was an 
honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
and of several of the Continental learned societies, and if 
ever anyone lived a virtuous, saintly, self-sacrificing, 
useful life, it was this most noble man, whose loss is irre- 
parable. He had a great reputation as a Sanskritist, and 
contributed largely to Buddhist and Oriental literature. 
A Sinhalese Grammar used in the University of London, 
a Commentary on the Sidha Sangarawa, and a transla- 
tion of the Mahavansa from the original Pali into 
Sinhalese, may be mentioned amongst his numerous 
literary productions. 

Till the time of his passing away he never for a moment 
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lost the spirit of cheerfulness which was an innate charac- 
teristic. In spite of his advanced age, he was actually 
working in the College classes, when he met the sad and 
painful accident which terminated his life. 

As head of the sacred temple of Adam’s Peak, he 
occupied an office connected with the most important 
religious site in the Island of Ceylon, and as saint, 
scholar, and leader of the Buddhist community of the 
Maritime Provinces, his revered memory will long be 
honoured among his countrymen; the tribute of respect 
to his life has come from all classes and all creeds. Ever 
cheerful, full of solicitude for others, willing to help with 
spiritual advice or profound learning everyone that 
came to him, he was loved by all, revered by king and 
peasant, and Ceylon has suffered a loss indeed. His 
memory will never die, for he was the embodiment of all 
the high virtues which are found in human ideals. 


(From the A nagarika Dharmapala and the Burma Review. 
—Eb.) 
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Che Chird Annual Meeting and — 
Balance Sheet of the Society. 


TuIs took place at 7 p.m. on Friday, May rath, at 
the Society’s meeting place, 11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
London. Dr. Edmund James Mills, F.R.S., occupied 
the chair, and among those present were Dr. W. A. de 
Silva, J.P., of Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. Francis J. Payne, 
the General Secretary of the Society, on being called upon 
to give his report, stated that, amid many difficulties, 
and with cramped resources, the Society had in the past 
year succeeded in accomplishing a large amount of good 
work. Except during the recognised holidays, a meeting 
had been held every Sunday evening throughout the 
year. Among the speakers and subjects he mentioned 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, who spoke on “ The Religion of 
Happiness” (May 1, 1910), and ‘ Monasticism and 
Prayer’ (June19); Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A., on 
“ The Buddhist Conception of Sin” (May 15); Mr. St. 
George Lane Fox Pitt, on “‘ Mahayana Buddhism and 
Animism” (May 29), and “ Authority in Moral Edu- 
cation” (December 18); Mr. E. J. Colston, I.C.S., on 
“The Difficulties of Buddhism to an Englishman” 
(June 5); Mr. Bernard Ward, on “ The Life of the 
Recluse’? (June 12), and “A Buddhist View of 
Education” (September 11); Mr. Alex Fisher, on 
“The Daily Life of a Lay Follower of the Buddha” 
(June 26), and “ The Essentials of the Teachings of the 
Buddha and the Christ” (September 25); Mr. Edward 
Greenly on “ Free Will and Determinism in the 
Buddhist System” (July 3), and ‘“ Physical and Bio- 
logical Aspects of Anatta ” (September 4); Dr. Edmund 
J. Mills, F.R.S., on “ Herakleitos ” (July 17); Mr. P. 
Oswald Reeves, on “Buddhism and _ Philosophy” 
(July 31); Mr. E. R. Carlos, M.A., on “ What 1s 
Buddhism ?”’ (September 18); Mrs. C. A. F. 
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Rhys Davids, M.A., on “ Ideals in Early Buddhism” 
(October 30), and two memorable lectures by Madame 
Alexandra David, Professor of Oriental Philosophy at 
the University of Brussels, on ‘“ The Buddhism of the 
Buddha and Buddhist Modernism ” (October 2 and 16). 
Other able lectures had been delivered by Mr. B. Barnett, 
Mr. E. Henwood, Mr. F. W. Rowe, and Mrs. A. 
Angus, as well as three attempts by the General Secretary 
on “A Living Faith” (May 15), “ The First Holy 
Truth ’’ (July 10), and ‘“‘ The Personality of the Buddha ” 
(November 27). In addition to this activity a new 
Branch had _ been established in Cambridge under 
Mr. M. L. Munesinghe and Mr. L. F. Taylor. The 
Branches in Liverpool and Edinburgh were both doing 
well. 

These efforts, he claimed, were very satisfactory, con- 
sidering the limited resources of the Society, and he 
looked forward to an extended sphere of operations during 
the coming year. There was a very pressing need for 
the acquisition of a permanent and larger meeting-place, 
where, not only lectures could be delivered, but a library 
and classes for the study of the Pali language could be 
established. The Society had paid its way, and at the 
date of that meeting the balance in hand at the Society’s 
bankers exceeded £100, a point reached for the first time 
in the Society’s history. Mr. Payne then produced the 
following balance sheet certified by the chartered 
accountant Mr. W. T. Smedley, who had been a staunch 
friend of the Society in so many ways :— 


Receipts: APRIL IST, 1910, TO MaRcH 31ST, IgrlI. 


£Z sa ££ 58 @. 
Cash in hand April 1st, 1910, viz. :— 
Atbank. . - «© « 5014 3 
Treasurer and Gecistaries ‘ ‘ - 712 6 
——— 58 6 9f 
Subscriptions and donations. , ; 115 14 oO 
Collections . : ; ; : : : 14 0 O 


Total . ‘ ? , : ; 188 o gf 
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“a PAYMENTS, 
£ s. d. 
Publication of the Buddhist Review, viz. :— 
Printing . ‘ ‘ .Io2 I g 
Publisher’s expenses : , 13 7 8 
Publisher’s commission . ; - + ror 8° 
Advertisements 210 oO 
128 18 1 
Deduct receipts, viz. :— 
Per publishers - £59 9 6 
Per Society, including dona- 
tions . | 18 18 3 
ase 5. 7 9 
Expenses attending meetings, viz. :— 
Caretaker, rent of hall, etc. . ; - 714 0 
Advertisements. ; ; , 5 13 I0 
Postage. , . : : , : 
Printing and stationery : ‘ a ‘ 
Travelling expenses . 1 7 8 
Bankers’ charges : - oa 3 
Delegate Brussels Conference, reg. fee - 0 8 3 
Purchase of books . . . +. .«. 079 9 
Donation Bhikkhu Fund 
Cash in hand March 31st, tg I, viz. :— 
At bank . a- we - « 8211 3 
217 2 


Treasurer and Lecture Secretary ; ‘ 
Publishers : : 


Total e e e@ @ e e 


. 12 3 9 


£ s. a. 


50 I0 4 


97 I2 0 


188 0 9% 


I have examined the Cash Book of the Society and its 
Bank Pass Book with vouchers and statements of account 
submitted to me, and, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, this statement of receipts and payments for the 


year ending March 31st, 1gII, is correct. 


(Signed) WitL1am T. Smepiey, F.C.A., 
Honorary Auditor. 


May 11th, 1911. 


Mr. Collier, the Foreign Secretary, referred to the 
death of the Society's Patron, the late King Chulalonkorn 
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of Siam, and stated that his son Prince Prisdang who 
had recently been in communication with the Society, 
proposed to use his best efforts to form a Siamese Branch 
at Bangkok. Mrs. M. M. Hla Oung of Rangoon had 
also come forward with an offer to provide the sum of 
£40 in perpetuity to defray the cost of a residence for a 
Bhikkhu, if the Society could see its way clear to under- 
taking the sustentation of amonkin England. Altogether 
he thought that the outlook of the Society was very 
promising. 

Mr. William Duffus proposed that the best thanks of 
the meeting be voted to the Chairman and the Secretaries 
for their untiring and unselfish efforts on the Society's 
behalf. He said that it was eminently satisfactory to be 
out of debt, but urged the necessity of greater funds, in 
order that the Society’s useful work may be increased. 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., of Ceylon, seconded the 
resolution in a few kindly words, and it was carried 
unanimously. The vote was replied to by Dr. E. J. 
Mills, who appealed for more helpers in the work. 

Mr. Reginald Farrer proposed, and Mr. E. B. Florence 
seconded, a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. W. T. 
Smedley, who had so generously come forward and given 
the Society the free use of his rooms at 11, Hart Street 
for so long a period, and had so carefully audited the 
accounts. The proposition was carried with acclamation. 

The meeting then considered various alterations 
in the Constitution and Rules, of which notice had 
been given in the general circular sent to the Members 
and Associates. Mr. William Duffus, Mr. Ernest 
B. Florence and Mr. Robert Roy were elected new 
Members of the Council. Under section j., rule g of the 
Constitution, the President and the Chairman, having 
held office for three years consecutively, vacated those 
positions. Dr. E. J. Mills referred in feeling tones to 
the immense advantage that had accrued to the Society 
through the Presidency of so eminent a scholar as Pro- 
fessor T. W. Rhys Davids, and said that on his leaving 
the Presidency the Society could do itself no greater 
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honour than to enrol his name among those of the Vice- 
Presidents. Both Professor Rhys Davids and Dr. E. J. 
Mills were then elected Vice-Presidents. Caroline A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M.A., who had graciously notified her 
willingness to accept the post was appointed new 
President, and Mr. St. George Lane Fox Pitt was 
elected Chairman. 

The following alterations in the Constitution and 
Rules, proposed by Dr. E. J. Mills, were then carried :— 

Rule 7 :—‘‘ Members or Associates who are more than 
one year in arrear with their subscriptions shall not 
receive any further publications of the Society; and if in 
arrear two years their names shall be removed from the 
Society’s Register.” 

Article 10 of the Constitution: ‘one month ” to read 
“a fortnight,” as regards notice for new members of 
Council. | 

The meeting was then thrown open for suggestions. 

Mr. Florence said that a definite statement of the 
teachings of Buddhism, and an increase in the amount 
spent on advertising the meetings, would be of consider- 
able advantage. 

Mr. Farrer raised the question of the hour (7 p.m.) at 
which the Sunday meetings are held, and said that some 
concise quotations from the Buddhist Scriptures on the 
announcements would help the Society’s work. 

Mr. Alex. Fisher pointed out the need of the presence 
of some person who can speak with authority on the 
teachings through having lived the life more closely. 
Greater efforts to obtain the services of a Bhikkhu should, 
he thought, be made. Dr. W. A. de Silva pointed out 
some of the difficulties, and Mr. Angus said that the 
Society’s first object should be to obtain a permanent and 
larger meeting-place. Mr. Jayatilaka and Mr. Barskey 
also spoke on the question of a Bhikkhu, and the pro- 
ceedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


Tue CoMpENDIUM oF PuivLosopuHy.! 


SINCE first in Ceylon, now some thirty to forty years ago, the 
eminent scholar who is now generally recognised as the foremost 
Occidental authority on Theravada Buddhism and its sacred language, 
Magadhi, realised the immense value of the great Pali literature, and 
decided to devote his life to making that literature and its contents 
known to the Western world, one formidable obstacle has always 
stood in the way of an adequate interpretation of the third of the 
three Pitakas, the Abhidhamma, the philosophical, metaphysical and 
psychological section of that literature, in which what we may term 
the subtler and deeper aspects of Buddhist teaching are enshrined. 
That difficulty has lain in the absence of a nexus, of a thought-path 
for the world-mind, as the Buddhist psychologist might express it, 
in the lack of a human mind gifted with the power of interpretation, 
born in a Buddhist land and bred in the traditional Buddhist teaching, 
which at the same time should possess a sufficient acquaintance with 
Western modes of thought and with Western philosophic language, 
to be able to render in our modern values this deeper treasure of the 
Buddha’s lore. 

This difficulty was absent in the case of the two other Pitakas, the 
Vinaya and the Sutta, the Monastic Rule, and those Dialogues of 
the Master in which the poetry and ethics of the religion are set 
forth ; the interpretation of these, for the most part, demanding only 
a full acquaintance with the language, a knowledge which the Pali 
Text Society’s great work has now made accessible to all conversant 
with the English tongue. But no grasp of the Magadhi language 
how great so ever, could take the place, for the Western student 
studying in an Occidental library, of that traditional exegesis of the 
profound Abhidhamma which is still living and current in the 
monasteries of Buddhist lands; any more than a non-Christian 
scholar could deduce the subtler theologic theses of the Catholic 
Church from a perusal of the New Testament in Greek. 

So it followed that, whilst of the five books of the Vinaya two 
have been already translated into English, and the whole five have 


1 “ Compendium of Philosophy, being a translation now made for the first time from 
the original Pali of the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, with introductory Essay and 
Notes, by Shwe Zan Aung, B.A., revised and edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A.” 
Published for the Pali Text Society, by Henry Frowde, London, 1910, 8vo., pp. 298. 
5s. net. 
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been edited in Roman text; whilst of the Sutta the whole Long 
Collection has appeared in translation, and the Medium Collection 
(already translated into German) is now in course of preparation for 
the press, and several other English translations have appeared in 
«¢ The Sacred Books of the East” and elsewhere; for many years 
no attempt was made to render any work of the Abhidhamma into 
English or any Western tongue. The honour of being the first to 
enter this great field of work belongs to Mrs. Rhys Davids, who, some 
few years ago, produced the shortest of the Abhidhamma treatises in 
English garb,} 

All Occidental students of Buddhism will well remember, with what 
gratitude and admiration of the author’s abilities that first induc- 
tion into the mysteries of the Abhidhamma was received ; the clarity 
and profundity of the Introductory Essay, and the new light the 
whole work cast upon their views of the deeper Buddhist teaching. 
But valuable, and indeed indispensable to the student as that work 
has now become, it dealt admittedly with but a portion of the 
Abhidhamma philosophy; standing, indeed, as it did, alone, most of 
us found far more enlightenment in the admirable introduction than 
in close study of the translated text. Of the whole great Abhi- 
dhamma literature this was but the shortest Treatise; well-nigh 
indecipherable as it stood alone. What was needed was a preliminary 
introduction to the whole philosophy; a single work which should 
contain at least the fundamental details of all that is expounded in 
the Abhidhamma; and this need was one which, for the reason 
earlier mentioned, no Occidental scholar, of however wide an 
erudition, could, lacking access to the traditional exegesis of the 
living religion, ever hope yet to supply. 

This great desideratum has now most happily and efficiently been 
supplied in the translation of the ancient treatise of the venerable 
teacher Anuruddha, the “ Compendium of Philosophy,” by Maung 
Shwe Zan Aung, B.A., edited and revised by the learned translator 
of the “ Buddhist Psychology,” lately published by the Pali Text 
Society ; a work, the appearance of which constitutes an epoch in 
the history of modern Buddhist scholarship and study, no less by 
the fact that it inaugurates the above indicated essential combination 
of Eastern Buddhist with Western scholar, than by its own immense 
intrinsic value. Here, for the first time in the history of modern 
research into ancient Buddhist lore, we have a work produced by a 
Buddhist scholar working in a Buddhist land with all the immense 
advantage which a lifelong training, the actual religion, and free 
access to the living tradition of the monasteries confer; himself also 
a deep student of the Western philosophical systems; and his work 
is rendered, if possible, of still greater value, by the revision and 


1 “A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics of the Fourth Century B.¢., being 
a translation of the Dhamma Sangani,” Royal Asiatic Society, 1900. 105. 
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collaboration of one who may justly be admitted to be the foremost 
living Occidental authority on the subject. 

It is most appropriate, also, that this inauguration of a system 
every lover of Buddhism will hope to see more widely extended 
should first see light in Burma, and that in a work concerned with 
the Abhidhamma. For in Burma we find Buddhism at its purest, 
its order the object of the well-merited reverence and devotion of a 
people, well-nigh every son of which has himself experienced the 
monastic life; and, of the three lands still faithful to the pure and 
original religion propounded by the Buddha, Burma has for many 
centuries been distinguished for an especial devotion to and learning 
in this very subject of the Abhidhamma. Even now, monks from 
Ceylon and Siam come yearly in numbers to study the Abhidhamma 
under learned Burmese Theras; and its profound metaphysics often 
form the subject of the keenest discussion even by the laity, at the 
Uposatha-day reunions in every monastery rest-house. 

It is in Burma, also, that the original of the work now under 
discussion, the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha (Burmese, Thingyo), bas 
for long held front place as a convenient introduction to the study of 
Buddhist philosophy and psychology. Its Magadhi title, ‘‘A Com- 
pendium of the Essence of the Abhidhamma,” itself summarises its 
contents and conveys its value to this end; and, as we learn from 
the most interesting preface contributed by Mrs. Rhys Davids, this 
very work had already been recommended to the attention of 
Occidental students of Buddhism, in a benedictory letter sent by the 
Jate Sri Saddhananda Thera of Ceylon to the then new-born 
Pali Text Society, on the occasion of the first appearance of that 
Society’s Journal in 1882. 

And yet, for lack of knowledge of all the associations every phrase 
and word, almost, of this intensely compressed manual conveys to 
the Buddhist trained from birth, the mere translation of the Sangaha 
itself would have been but of little service to the Western student, 
now grappling for the first time with the study of the Abhidhamma. 
Well understanding how this result must necessarily follow, despite 
even the many elucidatory paragraphs added by the editor to well- 
nigh every page of the Text, the translator has added immensely to 
the value of his work by a general exposition of the whole ground- 
work of Buddhist Philosophy, in an “ Introductory Essay ” occupying 
seventy-six pages of the “Compendium.” Originating in a suggestion 
by the editor that the translator should prefix to his work a revised and 
enlarged reproduction of his remarkable article on ‘“‘ The Processes 
of Thought in Buddhism,” he has made very much more of it, 
valuable though that article was. The essay, as it now stands, is 
an admirably methodical, concise and lucid exposition of Buddhist 
philosophy, from the standpoint of the Vitthis or Mental Paths 
involved; forming just such an introduction to the whole Abhi- 
dhamma view-point as every Buddhist student in the West has for so 
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long a time sought for in vain. Now for the first time, thanks to 
Maung Shwe Zan Aung, the Occidental student who knows no Pali 
is enabled in thought to enter the sealed palace of the Mind, to watch 
from the mental altitude of the world’s greatest teacher, the processes 
of the generation, duration and cessation of each several class of 
mental functioning, whilst the student of philosophy in general is 
here inducted into the final and greatest product of generations 
immemorial of Indo-Aryan philosophic thought, achieved under 
conditions as favourable for success in this direction, as the past 
wonderful century has been for the development of material science. 

Of special importance is the exposition of the Buddhist theory of 
Paccaya-satti, the causal linkage whereby memory is carried on. 
The Buddhist, like the Western follower of Hume, sees in the man 
who hears the last word of a sentence a being in a sense or to an 
extent different from him who heard the first ; but the defect in this 
connection of the Humean system, which, logically pushed to its 
conclusion, would land us in the absurdity that memory of the 
whole sentence is impossible, is cured by the profound and elaborate 
laws of relationship treated of in the Patthana, concisely summed up 
in our Essay in the explanation how each mental state, in act of 
expiring, passes on the whole energy which constituted it to its 
successor; just as, on the larger field of conscious life, the whole | 
great complex of mental functionings we call a man passes its 
specialised energy at death over to the new being—“ Neither he, nor 
yet other than he,”—-whom in fact that very energy itself creates, 
and is. 

Of special interest, also, is the width, and as it were elasticity, of 
the system of mental functioning here set forth. The Abhidhamma 
books, for instance, do not usually speak of what we now term 
“reasoning processes.” But, as the author well points out, we may 
perfectly well, under the Buddhist system, classify that manner of 
mental functioning as Takka-vithi, and so on with any other mode 
of classifying or regarding thought-processes that we may choose to 
select. Whatever the matiey of the processes may be, their manney 
has by the Abhidhamma been immutably defined; hence follows 
the incomparably wide range of the Buddhist psychology; which 
could find a place, and further an explanation of the mode of 
functioning, for even mental processes so far unknown. 

Most valuable, also, is the exposition of the Mental Paths involved 
in states of consciousness other than the normal, whether the dim 
phantasy of dreams, or the intensely active and vivid higher mental 
states known to the practical Buddhist as the Jhanas,—a term for 
which we ‘have no true equivalent in English, since either “trance” 
or “ecstacy”’ fails altogether to convey their utter actuality. The 
whole essay, in short, is teeming with facts and views most significant 
and valuable ; and the mere condensation in such small compass of 
so much knowledge, of so many side-lights on many an obscure 
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process of the mind, by itself constitutes a literary feat of no mean 
order. | 

The editor has, with characteristic acumen and appreciation of 
their high value, considerably augmented the usefulness of the work 
before us by the inclusion in an appendix of some sixty pages, of a 
number of notes written by the translator in the course of the corre- 
spondence which the work involved. Here, once more, we have 
Buddhist psychology as the born and instructed Buddhist student 
sees it, and many an Occidental Buddhist student will find in these 
important notes much matter for deep study, as well as great 


_ enlightenment. Where so much is of the deepest interest, it is 


difficult to discriminate; but we may perhaps indicate the very 
able exposition by our author of that profoundest crux of Buddhist 
philosophy, the Paticca-samuppada, the Cycle of Causation, as by 
far the most lucid treatment we have yet encountered of a problem 
which has attracted so many Western minds. Here in a long note, 
elucidated by the aid of a diagram of the Buddhist ‘“‘ Wheel of Life,” 
we find an exposition, at once clear and profound, of this problem: 
a problem, be it remembered, which must ever hold a foremost place 
in Buddhist metaphysics, seeing that it was just the insight into the 
nature and existence of this Causal Cycle that immediately preceded 
the attamment of the Supreme Enlightenment. That the whole 
marvellous Buddhist system of philosophy and ethics is rigidly 
founded on Causation has long been known to every student, but 
here we learn, for the first time with such simplicity and clarity, the 
manner of the Causal Linkage: we have set forth, in terms that 
every mind can grasp, the formula which covers the process of all 
Becoming, whether it be that of a universe, the passing-over of the 
doing of a single being, or even the genesis, evolution and involution 
of a single thought. 

To sum up, we may fairly say that in this remarkable work Maung 
Shwe Zan Aung and his able editor have laid the world of thought 
under an obligation of gratitude that no mere expressions of com- 
mendation can adequately repay. Alike his great religion, his native 
land, and Rangoon College, the Alma Mater at whose hands he gained 
his initiation into that Western learning, which alone has enabled 
him thus to bridge the gulf between Buddhist philosophy and 
modern thought, may well be proud of this first child of theirs 
capable of rendering to mankind so great a service. ‘“ Truth, verily, 
is Immortal Speech” the Master told us, and greatest of all services 
is his who makes Truth known. The value of this epoch-making 
work lies in its able presentation of one great aspect,—and that the 
profoundest,—of the Truth the Buddha found and taught; and its 
influence will, without a doubt, extend far beyond the now narrow, 
if widening confines of the body of Occidental students of Buddhism ; 
and will extend in course of time to the whole body of Western 
philosophic thought. For the present, the work is one which no 
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would-be Buddhist student can afford to be without, affording as it 
does an insight at once profound and clear into the deeper workings 
of that Mind which, as the old Buddhist stanza tells us, is *“‘ Father 
and Origin of all that is.”’ | 

ANANDA METTEYya. 


(REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM THE Rangoon Gazette.) 


Tue INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 

—De Lv’ INFLUENCE pu BouDDHISME SUR LA FORMATION DU 

CaracTtre. Par NyanaTivoxa. ‘Traduit de I? Allemand par 

R. A. Berciger, 8vo., pp. 15, Lugano, Casa Editrice del 
“Coenobium.” 64. 


More than a year ago, a Swiss review published a voluminous 
article under the peculiar title, ‘‘ The Ennui of the Buddha.” The 
author collected the usual charges about the listlessness and torpor, 
which it is asserted overshadowed Siddhartha Gautama’s life. He 
then opposed to this conventional and erroneous Buddha of the 
West, unknown to enlightened Buddhists, a glorification of life 
according to the formula of the struggle for existence. Then — 
followed an apotheosis of the freebooting barons of the Middle Ages, 
who were accustomed to plunder unfortunate travellers who came 
within reach of their dungeons, and of modern financiers who follow 
the same ethic in the less heroic forms in use in our civilisation at 
the present day. 

A Buddhist scholar, the president of the German Pali Text 
Society, and the author, under the pseudonym Nyanatiloka, of several 
learned works on the Buddhist Scriptures, has seized the occasion of 
the publication of this article to issue an interesting pamphlet, which 
has just appeared in a French translation from the pen of Monsieur 
R. A. Bergier of Lausanne. We say, “has seized the occasion,” 
for Nyanatiloka’s pamphlet far exceeds the scope of the article which 
gave it birth. The Buddhism which Nyanatiloka offers us is that of 
the Buddhist ‘intelligent few,’ the teaching found dn the original 
philosophy. It is a Buddhism which the West does not know, for 
hitherto it has sought its sources of information among the ignorant 
masses of the lands of the Farthest East. In the thirteenth century, 
when the monk Gyau-nen called Buddhism “an immense ocean full 
of innumerable subtle doctrines,” he was thinking of all the com- 
mentaries, wise or extravagant according to the brain from which 
they arose, which the primitive theme of the Buddha's preaching had 
begotten. Some may prefer that unchangeable orthodoxy which is 
obtained by the enslavement of minds, and by blind faith imposed 
at need by force and violence; but Buddhists cannot find therein 
any subject for admiration. What their Master declared to be good 
and useful is personal striving for intelligence, liberty of thought, 
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freedom of inquiry. Such is the way to progress. The Buddha 
enjoined them to struggle for Knowledge and Perception, and not to 
bow before the word of another. That is the reason why, under the 
name Buddhist, many theories are presented to us. They are worth 
just so much as those are worth who invented or supported them. 
They are worth sometimes what the superstitions of the peasants of 
Spain and Sicily are worth to him who desires to study the spirit of 
the Gospel, but we must go beyond them if we wish to find ‘proper 
ideas of the foundation and aim of Buddhist teaching. 

Nyanatiloka’s pamphlet gives usin a few pages a clear under- 
standing of this spirit of the Dharma, and in a few words refutes the 
most current errors on the subject. The following is a fragment on 
that energy to which, in opposition to the habitual assertion, 
Buddhism incites its followers: ‘No religious doctrine like the 
Buddhist doctrine lifts man on to his own feet, and none is so fitted 
to render him independent and free, in thoughts as well as in deeds ; 
nowhere so much as in Buddhism is indolence stigmatised so 
expressly and so often, as one of the greatest obstacles (nivaranam), 
one of the most formidable hindrances (sannojanarh) to progress and 
moral exaltation. ‘ Energy, action, that is the way of Peace ; indolence 
is that of death,’ is written in the Dhammapada, and the last words 
of the Buddha were: ‘Strive without ceasing’ (Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta). In no other teaching should we find so energetic an expres-. 
sion as the following : ‘ It is by unshakable perseverance, O disciples, 
that I have reached the Light ; by an incessant struggle that I have 
attained supreme Peace ; if you, O disciples, also strove unceasingly, 
you also would be able, by yourselves, to recognise, realise and reach 
in a short time that supreme goal which is Holiness, For that 
reason, O disciples, this should be your resolve : ‘ May my skin, my 
tendons, and my bones dry up; may my muscles and my blood 
forsake my body, before I give up striving to attain that which can 
be attained by the energy and action of a man!’ Let that, O 
disciples, be your resolve.” (Anguttara Nikaya, Duka-Nipata). 
Everywhere and always in Buddhism, the appeal is made to one’s 
own strength and one’s own efforts; the Buddhist is well aware that 
he can only rely upon himself, and that there is nobody either in 
Heaven or on earth who in reality can help him. ‘By oneself one 
does evil; by oneself one becomes impure; purity and impurity 
proceed from one’s own self; there can be no other liberator than 
oneself’ (Dhammapada). Buddhism teaches that each one is 
responsible for his own actions, that each one plans for himself his 
own destiny: ‘ Those evil acts which thou hast committed ; it is not 
thy father who hath committed them, nor thy mother, nor thy kins- 
folk, nor thy friends, nor those who advise thee; thou alone hast 
committed them, and thyself shalt gather the sorrow of them.’ He 
who has saturated himself with these ideas, and knows that there is 
neither God, nor Church, nor ceremonies, nor ministers who may 
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help him, feels himself necessarily urged to personal action, and 
thence derives assurance in the individual conscience and of his 
independence. It is incontestable, that the feeling of dependence 
before God or some other superior power that one may imagine, 
- must necessarily weaken in man the notion of his own strength and 
individuality; whilst if he has faith only in his own power, his 
individual conscience and his individuality will become strong.” 

Let us quote another passage devoted to the feeling of universal 
benevolence in Buddhism: ‘‘ Nowhere so much as in Buddhism do 
we find the idea of love so clearly defined; and with all reverence, 
we think that the commandment: ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
is at bottom vague and not clearly expressed, for each one loves 
himself in a way different and sometimes even very irrational. 
Love, in the Buddhist sense, is clearly and precisely defined by the 
word ‘ benevolence ;’ it is an intimate and intense desire that all 
should go well with others, and that all beings should be protected 
from grief and suffering; it is impersonal and envelopes all; it 
excludes nothing that has life: ‘ Even as a mother sacrifices her life 
for her son, her only child, so let there be in the heart a love without 
limit for all that lives.’ (Metta Sutta, Sutta Nipata.!)” 

Lastly, those to whom Buddhism is unknown, may note the 
difference between the restless and sometimes aggressive proselytism 
of all our religious sects, and the calm and well-weighed desire for 
the welfare of his brethren existing in the mind of the Buddhist: 
‘¢ For the Buddhist, it is not that men have such and such a belief, 
for he well knows that it is not through their own understanding 
and their own activity that they can attain the goal; neither does 
he aspire to draw men towards a new sect, nor even to make them 
Buddhists; what he would like, is to ennoble them, to lead them to 
virtue and wisdom by the eightfold way: by pure knowledge, pure 
thought, pure words, pure life, pure effort, pure reflection and pure 
concentration of mind.” 

All present-day missionaries of the Dharma subscribe to the 
opinions here set forth by Nyanatiloka. Identical phrases have 
been sent to me by several of them, and I have had occasion to 
repeat them myself. This little pamphlet is an inspiration truly 
and in a very high sense Buddhist. We owe a debt of thanks to 
Monsieur Bergier for having given us a French translation, and we 
hope that one of our friends will make it, in its turn, accessible to 


English readers. 
ALEXANDRA DavID. 


1 The whole Sutta is found in the Buddhist Review of October, 1909. 
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Mr. Lenarp’s New Book on BuppuisMm—LENarRD JENO. 
DHAMMO BEVEZETE£S A BupDHO TAanABA. 8vo., pp. 352. 
Budapest. 6s. 


In this handsome volume, Mr. Jené Lénard gives the Magyar 
world for the first time, the full story of that wonderful and subtle 
philosophy of the Buddha, which is influencing so profoundly the 
thought and ethics of Europe and America. Slowly and almost 
imperceptibly the little gatherings of Buddhist enthusiasts, scattered 
about the world from Budapest to San Francisco, are permeating 
the religions and philosophies around them, and to the observant 
mind many utterances from persons quite unconscious of Buddhism 
prove that the Teaching of the Master is in the air. Christianity is 
becoming so broadened, that he who criticises what twenty years 
ago were considered the foundation truths of that religion, is sur- 
prised to hear that no educated Christian would deign to believe the 
dogmas of his forefathers. Count Tolstoi’s life was one long example 
of the power of Renunciation and non-resistance over a great intellect, 
and everywhere we find a desire, yearly becoming keener, to unify 
religions and to extract from all of them whatever they contain 
of good. : 

Mr. Lénard attempts in his work to give a general introduction to. 
the philosophical teaching of the Buddha, as distinguished from its 
ethical value, or the recorded events of the Master’s life. He shows 
the intimate connection between the philosophical speculations of 
Buddhism and the movements of thought, metaphysical and 
scientific, from the time of the Greeks down to our own. Too many 
people are inclined to judge a religion by its material advances, but 
he would be a poor philosopher who would reject the teaching of 
Socrates or Jesus merely because those Masters knew nothing of 
the power of steam or electricity. Written with enthusiasm, and in 
clear-cut language, his book is more than a mere description. 
Slowly but surely emerges from his pages the point of view of the 
Eastern thinker, and we realize, almost as if reading an entrancing 
novel, the power of the Buddha's philosophy. 

Mr. Lénard is not the first son of Hungary who has shown 
devotion to Buddhism, and the romantic adventures of Alexander 
Csoma de KGrés and his wonderful literary discoveries on the wind- 
swept plateaus of Tibet more than seventy years ago, will occur to 
our readers. The key-note of the book is struck with a quotation 
from the much-loved and much-lamented Danish Professor Dr. 
Fausbdéll, who said, “The more I think of Buddha, the more I love 
him.” Such themes as the Holy Truths, the Three Qualities, the 
Nidanas or Chain of Causation, Karma, Nirvana and the other things 
that go to build up this wonderful religion are well and exhaustively 
treated. Mr. Lénard is well advised to give his readers a translation 
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of the Kutadanta-Sutta, perhaps the best example in all the Buddhist 
Scriptures of the subtle and gentle irony of the Master, and full of 
his majestic humour. The Wrong Sacrifice and the Right are the 
theme, and nowhere is the practical application of the religion more 
ably or more fully developed. ‘“ He who with a trusting heart takes 
a Buddha as his guide, and the Truth, and the Order—that is a 
sacrifice better than open largesse, better than perpetual alms, better 
than the gift of a dwelling-place.” Even to one ignorant of Hungarian, 
Mr. Lénard’s book is useful and welcome. In two tables he gives 
us no fewer than seventeen renderings from various English, French 
and German scholars, of the Twelve Nidanas, and twenty-three 
renderings of the steps of the Noble Eightfold Path. By this, the 
comparative method, we in the West will one day arrive at a clear 
conception of the difficult Pali terms so often mistranslated and mis- 
understood. Further a fine bibliography of between séven hundred 
and eight hundred of the best works on Buddhism, and an alphabetical 
list of the books of the Pali Scriptures, combine to render this book 


one of the very best manuals of Buddhist Teaching which we have 
seen. 


Francis J. Payne. 
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Fercusson, W. A. (F.R.G.S.). Adventure, Sport and Travel on 
the Tibetan Steppes. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

Forxe, A. Die indischen Marchen und ihre Bedeutung fir die 
vergleichende Marchenforschung. 8vo. Berlin: 1s. 9d. 

Foucuer, A. La Porte Oriental du Stipa de Sanchi. 12mo., 
pp. 78, with 7 illustrations. Paris. 2s. 

FRANKE, O. Zur Frage der Einfirhrung des Buddhismus in 
China. Berlin, Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitéit. 13th year. (Trans- 
lation of and Commentary on a Chinese letter of the thirteenth 
century.) 

Gites, H. A. Adversaria Sinica. No. 8. 8vo. With Illus- 
trations. Shanghai, 1910. 4s. 

GouLp, F. J. Youth’s Noble Path. A volume of Moral Instruc- 
tion mainly based on Eastern Tradition, Poetry and History. 8vo., 
Pp- 326. 2s. (24 of the quotations are from Buddhist sources.) 

GrRuBE, W. Die Religion der alten Chinesen. Roy. 8vo., pp. 75. 
Tiibingen. 1s. 

Hannan, Ian C. Eastern Asia, a History, being the second 
edition of A Brief History of Eastern Asia, entirely re-written. 8vo., 
PP. 327. 7s. 6d. net. 

Hewtp, Hans Lupwic. Buddha. Sein Evangelium und seine 
Auslegung. (First part from the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king ; second part 
a statement of Buddhist teaching.) In parts, 1s. each. Munich and 
Leipzig. 

Jataxam. Das Buch der Erzahlungen aus friheren Existenzen 
Buddhas. Aus dem Pali von J. Dutoit. Vol. III. 8vo., pp. 703. 
Leipsic. £1. 

Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society. Vol. XIX. No.4. Annual 
Subscription (12 Nos.), 4s 

Juxicut Inouye. Home Life in Tokyo. 8vo., pp. 332. 7s. 64. 

Ketry, R. T. Burma: the Land and the People. 8vo., pp. 327, 
With Plates. Boston. tos. 

LamBErTz, H. Der Richter. Erzahlungen aus Alt-Japan. 
Small 8vo., pp. 104. Munich. 2s. gd. 

Lam-Rim-Chen-Po, “Steps on the Way to Blessedness.” A 
work by TszonxHaPpa in Mongolian and Russian translations. 
Russian Oriental Institute. Vol. XXX. Vladivostok, 1g1o. 
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Laotse: Tao te King. Das Buch des Alten vom Sinn und 
Leben. Aus dem chinesischen verdeutscht und erlautert von 
R. Wilhelm. 8vo., pp. 118. Jena. 3s. 

- Lénarp, JENd. Dhammé bevezetés a Buddhé Tanaba. 8vo. 
Pp. 352- Budapest. 6s. (The Appendix contains full lists of the 
Pali Scriptures and an excellent bibliography of works on 
Buddhism.) 

Lupers, Prof. Herinricu. Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen. 
Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte. (Fragments of two Buddhist plays 
discovered at Turfan, and older than any surviving Indian plays.) 
8vo., 6 Plates. Berlin. 12s. 

Metreyya, The Bhikkhu Ananpa. Die Religion von Burma. 
No. 1 of Indien. Breslau. 

Moutg, A. E. Half a Century in China. Recollections and 
Observations. 8vo., pp. 356. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

NEuMANN, Kart EuGen. Die letzten Tage Gotamo Buddhos. 
Aus dem grossen Verhér tiber die Erléschung Mahaparinibbana- 
suttam des Pali-Kanons tibersetzt. 8vo., 16 Illustrations. 6s. 

New Trend in Religion, (The) Modernist, Ethical, Progressive, 
as shown in Selected Quotations taken from various sources. 8vo., 
pp.64. 6d.net. [An excellent manual of the Ethical Movement. ] 

NYANATILOKA (The Bhikkhu). Die Reden des Buddha aus dem 
Afiguttara-Nikayo, II Band (Zweier-Buch), 2s. 6¢. IV Band 
(Vierer-Buch), in Parts at 1s. each. Leipzig. 

NyAnativoka (The Bhikkhu). Kleine systematische Pali- 
Grammatik. Breslau. 6s. 

NYANATILOKA(The Bbikkhu). De Influence du Bouddhisme sur 
la Formation du Caractére. Traduction de l’Allemand par R. A. 
Bergier. 8vo., pp.15. Lugano. 6d. net. 

Open Court. Monthly. April, May and June, rg1z. Annual. 
Subscription, 6s. 6d. Post free. 

SEIDENSTUCKER, Kart. Das System des Buddhismus. Breslau, 
od. 
SHEDLock, Mariz L. A Collection of Eastern Stories and 
Legends with a Foreword by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo., 
pp. 141. 2s. [18 0f the best Buddhist Jatakas from the Pali.] 

Simon. Das Widererwachen des Buddhismus. 

SINTHERN, PETER (S.J.). Buddhismus und Buddhistische 
Strémungen in der Gegenwart. Eine apologetische Studie, 2s. 6d. 

Situ, A. D. Hower (B.A.). Vistas of Time and Hope and 
other Poems. Cr. 8vo., pp. 60. 2s. net. 

Spolia Zeylanica. Vol. VII. Part 25. 

Spooner, D. BRAINERD (Ph.D.) (Supt. Archeological Survey of 
India). Handbook to the Sculpturein the Peshawar Museum. 8vo. 
Bombay. 2s. 

STEPHENS, WINIFRED. Legends of Indian Buddhism. Trans- 
lated from ‘ L’ Introduction a |’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien ” of 
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Eugéne Burnouf. 12mo., pp. 128. 2s. net. (Six beautiful legends 
of the great King Asoka.) 

Tuompson, P. A. Siam: an Account of the Country and the 
People. 8vo., pp. 330. With Plates. Boston. tos. 

WInTERNITZ, M. Die Religionen der Inder: Der Buddhismus. 
Roy. 8vo., pp. 117. Tubingen. 1s. 6d. , 

Wortuay, Rev. B. Hate. The Buddhist Legend of Jimitava- 
hana, from the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of Sri Harsha Deva. Translated 
from the Sanskrit. 12mo., leather. 1s. 6d. net. 


Reviews and Magazines received with thanks :— 

Apxarl, the Quarterly Organ of the Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association. Edited by FrepERIck GRuBB, London, April. © 

THE ANIMALS’ FRIEND, May and June. 

THE Bvuppuist, Edited by Dr. W. A. de Sitva, Colombo, 
February and March. 

BUuUDDHISTISCHE WarTE (revived issue), Leipzig, May—June. rs. 

Diz BuppHISTISCHE WELT, Breslau, April—May, Is.; June, 6d. 

BULLETIN DE wEcoLe FRANCAISE D’ Extr#me-OrIENT. Hanoi, 
July—September, 1910. 

THE Dawn, Calcutta, April, May and June. 

Hinpustan Review, Allahabad, March—April and May, 1s. 

IMPERIAL AND ASIATIC QUARTERLY Review, Woking, April. 

Maui-Bopu1 JourRNAL, Colombo, March and April. 

Tue Monist, Chicago, April. 

Tue Open Court, Chicago, April, May and June. 


Interesting Articles in the Reviews and Magazines :— 
Tue Asoxa Numerats. By G. R. Kaye. Indian Antiquary, 
February. | 
‘BuDDHISM AND THE DEPRESSED CLasses. By the ANAGARIKA 
DHARMAPALA. Indstan Review, March. 
BUDDHISM IN ITS RELATION TO Hinpuism. By R. J.M. Banapur. 
Brahmavédin, January. 
BuppuisTt 'Texts in THE FourtH GospeL. By ALBERT J. 
Epmunps. Ofen Court, May. 
Le RovauME DE CHampa. Par G. Maspero. T°oung Pao, 
March. | 
Tue CuristiaN ELEMENTS IN BuppuHism. By E. Moraan. 
Chinese Recovdey, January and February. 
Tue Fisu in BRAHMANISM AND Buppuism. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
Open Court, June. 
SomME GLIMPSES OF INDIA IN THE FirtTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST, 
By N. Nath Law, Modern Review, February. 
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Dotes and Dews. 


Buppua Day was celebrated in Calcutta on May 12th by the 
Mahabodhi Society and the Bauddha Dharmankura Sabha. Rai 
Norendra Nath Sen Bahadur delivered his annual address, in which 
some handsome allusions were made to our work. Meetings were 
also held at. Madras, Bombay, Lahore and Rangoon. In Bombay 
the Buddhanugami Society has been formed for the express purpose 
of keeping Buddha Day each year. 

Our Liverpool Branch commemorated the occasion in a worthy 
manner. Mr. Edward Greenly delivered three addresses embracing 
the Historical, Intellectual, and the Practical Aspects of Buddhism. 

At Harvard University Professor C. R. Lanman spoke on the 
story of the Buddha, and especially on the significance of his 
example and teaching for modern life and thought in the West. 

Our new Chairman, Mr. St. George Lane Fox Pitt, is now in 
India working hard for the adoption of a scheme of moral 
education in the schools of the country. A model lesson, illustrated 
from the Buddhist Jatakas has been given at the City High School, 
Poona, and Dr. R. G. Bhandarka, C.I.E., who presided, gave his 
cordial support to the movement. 

Madame Alexandra David, Professor of Oriental Philosophy at 
the University of Brussels, has been asked by the French Minister 
of Public Instruction to go on a mission to India and the Farthest 
East for the purpose of drawing up a report on the contemporary 
philosophical and religious movement in Asia. 

The Buddhist (Colombo) states that the Rev. Bhikkhu Nydnatiloka 
has sent the Samanera Kondaiiia to Ceylon, and will shortly join 
him at the new Vihara built by Mr. P. J. Wiraratna, of Kumbal- 
wella, Galle. He will be accompanied by several other European 
Bhikkhus. 

Professor Paul Dahlke, author of ‘“‘ Buddhist Essays,’’ has been 
staying in Ceylon, and is now in Japan. For the last seven years 
he has been preparing a work on the agreement between Buddhism 
and Modern Science. 

In the excellent series of religious handbooks which is being 
issued by Theodor Weicher of Leipzig we are promised a treatise on 
the Buddhist Tripitaka or Bible by Professor O. Franke. 

Buddhistische Warte has been revived, and is now published in 
Leipzig by the German Section of the Mahabodhi Society. The 
May-June issue contains “On the Path of the Seeker,” by Karl 
Seidenstiicker, and a translation of Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka’s address 
on “The Message of Buddhism.” 

The Buddhtstische Welt of Breslau for April-May prints a trans- 
lation from the Anguttara Nikaya by the Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka, an 
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article by Dr. Felix Kuh on the 2,500th anniversary, ‘“‘ Buddhism 
and Japan,” by Giuseppe de Lorenzo and “ Buddhismin Hungary,” 
by Mr. Jeno Lénard. The June number has an article on Causality 
by the Bhikkhu Silacara, and “ A Dialogue between a Christian and 
a Buddhist,” by Robert Sobczak. 

Mr. Haran Chandra Chakladar, M.A., deals with Maritime Enter- 
prise in India from 400 to 700 A.D., in The Dawn for May. That 
period embraced the memorable days of Fa-Hien and Hiouen 


-Thsang. Buddhism was extensively known in China, and in the 


early years of the sixth century there were 3,000 Indian monks and 
10,000 Indian families in a single Chinese province. We find among 
the imports from India into China branches of the Bo-tree, Buddhist 
statues and relics, and palm-leaf manuscripts. The Chinese Emperor 
Wen-ti (423—453 A.D.) made great efforts to spread Buddhism, and 
we learn that in 502 4.D. an Indian king, probably a Gupta, calling 
himself ‘‘the servant of the Law,” sent a letter to the Emperor 
Wu-ti. Two years later Southern India offered a tooth of Fo and 
some manuscripts to his successor, Hiouan-wu. 

It is not generally known that the late Mr. C. J. W. Pfounds was 
a lifelong Buddhist. The Times of May 23rd says that he “ went to 
Japan in the early sixties and gave up his whole time to the study of 
the language. He afterwards occupied several important positions, 
Becoming a convert to Buddhism, he took up his abode at the 
principal temple in Matsue, in the province of Izumo, residing with 
the priests. Continuing his studies, he passed his examination and 
was duly admitted to orders as a novice, and was attached to the 
temple, taking part in the performance of the religious ceremonies.” 

On May 22nd there was a splendid display at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall, London, of Japanese Temple Paintings, collected by Mr. 
Ambrose De’Ath, who lived in Japan for nearly forty years. A 
fourteenth-century kakemono, painted on paper, depicted Daruma, 
believed to be the first Buddhist missionary in Japan. A pair of 
pictures showed the famous Buddhist council of Kanishka, and a 
painting of the Mahayana Paradise, dating from 1698, attracted much 
attention by its marvellous detail. 

The House of Commons has just passed Mr. George Greenwood’s 
‘‘ Protection of Animals Bill.’’ Special provision is therein made 
against the sale or exposure of poisoned food; the use of dogs for 
haulage is forbidden, and all captive and performing animals are 
expressly protected. 

Mr. Greenwood says: ‘ May not our much-vaunted Christianity 
learn something from the despised religion of the Buddha, first taught 
by Gautama on the banks of the Ganges some six hundred years 
before Christ? For what is it that Buddhism teaches us? It teaches 
us as a first principle to do no harm to any living thing; it teaches 
mercy without limit, and compassion without stint. Of the Burmese 
Buddhists we read ‘ They learn how it is the noblest duty of man, 
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who is strong, to be kind and loving to his weaker brothers, the 
animals.’”’ 

The Report of the India Society is ready. It was formed in the 
spring of last year to promote the study and appreciation of Indian 
art in the widest sense of the word. There are many districts in 
India where the tradition of the skill which gave us the temples of 
Ellora, Ajanta, Sanchi, Buddha Gaya and the Taj Mahal is still 
alive, and the Society seeks to foster that tradition. Dr. Vincent 
Smith’s “ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon’ is in the press, 
and some of Mrs. Herringham’s copies of the Ajanta frescoes may be 
seen at the Crystal Palace. Mr. T. W. Rolleston of “ Ardeevin,” 
Christchurch Road, Hampstead, London, N.W., will be pleased to 
answer inquiries. 

The Rev. Joseph Wain, on April 2gth, spoke out magnificently 
for Buddhism at the Unitarian Church, Scarborough. The Buddha, 
he said, lived a beautiful and manly life, full of wonder-working and 
wise teaching. Long before Paul, here was one amidst the wilds of 
Asia, teaching with tremendous power, the great truth that, “‘ What- 
soever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” The influence of 
Buddhism and Indian religion on the early Christian Church and | 
Fathers was definite. What was the meaning of Christian Asceticism ? 
Who were the Essenes ? Whence came the Therapute with their 
faith-healing ideas? We were dealing with the greatest spiritual 
force the world has ever seen, and it was anything but a dead religion 
to-day. All our great Western thinkers, artists and musicans were 
under its influence. The careful student of poetry, fiction and 
philosophy was not unprepared for the statement that Buddhism 
was now an actual missionary force, clarifying and spiritualising the 
conceptions of those born and reared under the influence of 
Christianity in Europe and America. Christianity, he feared, has 
failed to touch the intellect of Europe in the right way; it was 
failing now to touch the masses. Buddhism taught a life, not by 
rule, but by principle, a life of beauty ; and, as a consequence, it was 
a religion of tolerance. It was the most charitable system under the 
sun. Never, and nowhere, had blood been shed for its propagation. 
It had never pursued or maltreated those whose beliefs were different 
—a lesson, this, that Christianity had yet to learn. The Buddha 
taught men to beautify to-day, and to sanctify the now. 
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BUDDHIST REVIEW 


SIX Reasons for the Study of 
Buddbism. 


1, At the time of the Christian era, Buddhism was the 
most powerful religion on the planet, and its influence 
was paramount over most of the continent of Asia until 
the rise of Islam. 

2. It is a living force to-day in Ceylon, Siam and 
Burma, which have preserved the Pali Texts, and in 
Japan, which has preserved some ancient Chinese 
versions of lost Hindu originals. A Japanese Buddhist 
Bible Society is still reprinting these works, which the 
Chinese have not reprinted since the seventeenth century, 
though they did print them as early as 972 a.D., five 
centuries before Gutenberg. The crying need of 
Buddhist scholarship to-day is for young men to trans- 
late for us these six thousand volumes of texts, commen- 
taries and patristics, which are now sealed books. The 
learned comparison lately made by Anesaki between the 
Chinese Agamas and the Pali Nika@yas (Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Fapan, 1908) gives sufficient proof of 
the profound value of the Chinese literature in the field 
of Hinay&na or primitive Buddhism alone. 

3. The Japanese Buddhists have lately sent mission- 
aries to Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
In the latter country their headquarters are at San 
Francisco, where they publish a magazine, The Light of 
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Dharma. Temples are being built in other parts of 
California, in Oregon and Hawaii. 

4. The Philippine Islands, now under the rule of the 
United States, learnt the art of writing, either directly or 
indirectly, from the Buddhists; and the two Taga 
alphabets were derived from the Pali. 

5. Buddhism deals with the great problem of the 
origin and destiny of human personality. This problem 
is ignored in the New Testament, or is referred to only 
in the language of mythology. 

6. Eminent Europeans and Americans have been 
profoundly influenced by Hindu thought : Schopenhauer, 
Emerson, Max Miller, Deussen, Wagner, and many 
more. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Che five Precepts of Buddhism. 


‘¢ More is the treasure of the Law than gems; 
Sweeter than comb its sweetness ; its delights 
Delightful past compare. Thereby to live 
Hear the Five Rules aright :— 


Kill not—for Pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 


Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 


Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 


Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse ; 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Séma juice. 


Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit.” 


Sir Epwin ArnoLp.—The Light of Asta. 
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Buddbism and Woman. 


One of the most frequent of the reckless statements 
made by Christian apologists and opponents of Buddhism 
is that Buddhism demands the subordination of woman. 
The term “ argument ’”’ cannot logically be applied to it, 
because an argument presupposes some substratum of 
truth which is afterwards demonstrated, and it is my 
object to show that there is no such basis for the assertion 
when the acts and writings of the Buddha are viewed 
from an unprejudiced and impartial standpoint. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge pub- 
lished, some years since, a series of handbooks on Non- 
Christian Religious Systems. One does not wish when 
dealing with controversial matters to be uncharitable, at 
least a Buddhist or sympathiser with the teachings of 
Buddhism does not, but I cannot refrain from 
the observation that, judging from some of these 
publications, at any rate, the expression ‘‘ Christian 
Knowledge ” would appear frequently to be synonymous 
with misrepresentation, inaccuracy or ignorance, or 
perhaps, a combination of all three qualities. 

Dr. T. Sterling Berry, in his handbook of Christianity 
and Buddhism, says :— 


*¢ The absolute subordination of woman was a recognised principle 
of Buddhism. If Gautama could have had his will, he would have 
allowed the members of the Order to have had nothing to do with 
them. 


His conclusions are based apparently upon the dialogue 
in the Book of the Great Decease, when Ananda is said 
to have approached the Buddha : 


‘‘How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regard to 
womankind ? ” 

‘‘ Don’t see them, Ananda.” 

‘* But if we should see them, what are we to do?” 

‘* Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 
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It is certainly not surprising that more than one writer 
has seen a touch of humour in this dialogue, or, rather, in 
the Buddha’s replies, but, to regard the matter in a more 
serious light, there is always the tendency to attach 
more importance to the letter than to the spirit of the 
utterances of any great religious teacher, and to isolate 
one statement from another, and, if we take these 
expressions in conjunction with those of another discourse 
on another and a similar occasion, no explanation or toning 
down is necessary. 


“The Bhikkhus came to the Blessed One and asked Him: ‘OQ, 
Tathagata, our Lord and Master, what conduct towards women do 
you prescribe to the shramanas who have left the world?’ And 
the Blessed One said: ‘Guard against looking on a woman. If 
you see a woman, let it be as though you saw her not, and have no 
conversation with her. If, after all, you must speak with her, let it 
be with a pure heart, and think to yourself, I, as a shramana, will 
live in this sinful world as the spotless leaf of the lotus, unsoiled by 
the mud in which it grows. If the woman be old, regard her as 
your mother; if young, as your sister; if very young, as your 
child. The shramana who looks at a woman as a woman, or 
touches her as a woman has broken:his vow and is no longer a 
disciple of the Shakyamuni. The power of lust is great with men, 
and is to be feared withal; take then the bow of earnest perse- 
verance, and the sharp arrow-points of wisdom. Cover your head 
with the helmet of right thought, and fight with fixed resolve 
against the five desires. Lust beclouds a man’s heart, when it is 
confused with woman’s beauty, and the mind is.dazed. Better far 
with red-hot irons bore out both your eyes than encourage in 
yourselves sensual thoughts, or look upon a woman’s form with 
lustful desires. Better fall into the fierce tiger’s mouth, or under 
the sharp knife of the executioner, than to dwell with a woman and 
excite in yourself lustful thoughts. A woman of the world is anxious 
to exhibit her form and shape, whether walking, standing, sitting or 
sleeping. Even when represented as a picture, she desires to 
captivate with the charms of her beauty, and thus to rob men of 
their steadfast heart! How then ought you to guard yourselves ? 
By regarding her tears and her smiles as enemies, her stooping 
form, her hanging arms, and all her disentangled hair as toils 
designed to entrap man’s heart. Therefore, I say, restrain the 
heart, give it no unbridled licence.’ ” 


No straining of the intellect is necessary to gra/sp that 


the Buddha was dealing with generalities and ‘not with 
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particularities, and no explanation is necessary for the 
right comprehension of-the passage. 

The action of the Buddha in leaving His wife and 
son in pursuit of a so-called selfish desire has often been 
adversely commented upon. We must, however, 
remember what was the custom in India at that time. 
The philosophical treatises of the Vedas and the oldest 
Upanishads were regarded as secret teachings, and could 
only be known by those who had retired from active life 
and gone to live in the forest ; hence the works containing 
these teachings came to be known as Forest Books. 
The life of an orthodox Brahman passed through four 
successive stages or Asvamanas ; the first stage, that of 
youth, was spent in the diligent study of the Vedas; the 
duties of a householder, that of the married state, would 
then follow; after a certain number of years the house- 
holder would forsake his family and go to serve as a 
priest in the temple, and when he felt old age coming 
upon him he would retire altogether from active life and 
the world, and go to live in the forest and devote his 
remaining days upon this earth plane to the study of 
the Avanyakas or Forest Books. It should be men- 
tioned that, in the last case, if he had grandchildren 
and his wife were so disposed, she might accompany him 
to the forest. | 

We have evidence of this custom in the Dialogue 
between Father and Son in the Mahabharata as translated 
by Dr. John Muir, where the son asks the questions : 


‘¢ Since when the days of mortals end, 
How ought the wise their lives to spend ? 
What course should I, to duty true, 

My sire, from youth to age pursue ?”’ 


and the Father replies : 


‘« Begin thy course with study: store 
The mind with holy, Vedic lore; 
That stage completed, seek a wife, 
And gain the fruit of wedded life, 
A race of sons, by rites to seal, 
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When thou are gone, thy spirit’s weal, 
Then light the sacred fires, and bring 
The gods a fitting offering. 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake, 
Thy chosen home the forest make ; 

And there, a calm, ascetic sage, 

A war against thy passions wage, 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 
Thou may’st supreme perfection gain.” 


Gautama was, therefore, only following out the custom 
of his country and time in thus leaving his wife and 
offspring, although anticipating by a number of years 
the retirement into the desert. 

The difficulty alleged to have been experienced by 
those women who sought to become Bhikkhunis, and the 
utterances ascribed to the Buddha on that occasion are 
often claimed as foundation for some extravagant state- 
ments. We read that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the consent of the Blessed One was obtained for 
the foundation of an Order of Bhikkhunis, and that, after 
the consent was obtained, the Buddha remarked to 
Ananda that the Good Law would now last only five 
hundred instead of a thousand years. 

If taken in conjunction with the Buddha’s utterances 
on other occasions, I think there is very grave reason for 
doubting whether these words were ever uttered. We 
may appreciate the reason why, in view of the condition 
of Eastern society and manners at that time, every 
possible obstacle should have been placed in the way of 
women entering the Order, if only for the purpose of 
testing their sincerity, and 1t must be admitted that these 
aspirants stood the test well. In the then condition of 
Oriental society there was a grave element of danger, 
even in the admission of the near relatives of the Tatha- 
gatha, who formed the first applicants for the Yellow 
Robe. Women had been admitted without any difficulty 
as lay-disciples. When Yashas, the noble youth of 
Benares, took the Yellow Robe, and the Blessed One, 
accompanied by His new disciple, went to the home of 
the latter, his mother and wife heard and understood the 
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doctrine when it was preached to them, and they seem to 
have declared spontaneously : 


‘We take refuge in the Buddha, our Lord. We take refuge in | 
the doctrine revealed by Him. We take refuge in the Brotherhood 
which has been founded by Him. May the Blessed One receive 
us from this day forth while our life lasts as disciples who have taken 
refuge in Him.” 


They were the first women to become lay-disciples of 
the Buddha. : 

We find thoughtfulness and solicitude for the feelings — 
of His wife when He paid that well-known visit to His 
father’s house after He had obtained Enlightenment. 
Noticing the absence of His wife, He, accompanied by 
two of His disciples, went to the apartments where she 
was, first warning His disciples not to prevent her, 
should she try to embrace Him, although no member of 
the Order might touch or be touched by a woman. 
Falling to the ground, she held Him by the feet and 
then burst into tears. It was a scene too sacred for us 
to dwell upon, save to point out how great was the 
Buddha’s respect for the one He had chosen for His 
wife and how natural was the expression of her feelings. 

The same feeling was displayed in the incident of 
“The Woman at the Well,” Prakriti, a girl of the 
Matanga caste, whom Ananda had asked for water, and 
who had refused to accede to his request on the ground 
of her lowliness of caste. ‘I ask not for caste but for 
water,” said Ananda, and the Matanga girl’s heart leaped 
joyfully as she gave Ananda to drink. That act made 
them equal, and she followed Ananda at a distance and, 
seeking out the Blessed One, she asked permission to 
dwell in the same place as His disciple and minister to 
his wants, “for,” she said, “I love Ananda.” The 
Buddha did not chide the girl for the request she had 
made, but, instead, He directed her thoughts into a 
higher channel. “ Blessed are you, Prakriti, for though 
you are a Matanga, you will be a model for noblemen 
and noblewomen. You are of low caste, but Brahmans. 
will learn a lesson from you. Swerve not from the path 
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of justice and righteousness, and you will outshine the 
royal glory of queens on the throne.” 

Did He despise women when He sojourned at the 
grove of the courtesan Ambapali and when He, by 
silence, intimated His acceptance of her invitation to eat 
at her house, together with His brethren? It was the 
last recorded visit paid by Him before His departure 
from this plane of existence. He accepted the gift she 
proffered of her mansion for the Order of Bhikkhus. 
She had profited by the discourse and instruction which 
fell from the lips of the Blessed One. The Licchavi 
family, whose invitation He refused in order that He 
might accept the invitation of the woman, were only 
‘* sladdened ” by the religious discourse and their jealousy 
at His preference was exemplified in the words they 
uttered : “A worldly woman has outdone us; we have 
been left behind by a frivolous girl!” That was their 
estimation, but it differed from the Buddha’s, which 
was : 

‘This woman moves in worldly circles and is a favourite of kings 
and princes ; yet is her heart composed and quieted. Young in years, 
rich, surrounded by pleasures, she is thoughtful and steadfast. This, 
indeed, is rare in the world. Women, as a rule, are scant in wisdom 
and deeply immersed in vanity; but she, although living in luxury, 


has acquired the wisdom of a master, taking delight in piety, and 
is able to receive the truth in its completeness.” 


If we are, however, to judge of a tree by its fruits, we 
must try to ascertain what has been the general influence 
of Buddhism in countries where it has held sway, or 
where it has been able to make the influence of its 
teachings felt, and for evidence on this point we have 
abundant testimony from the adversaries of or non- 
believers in Buddhism, even more than from its advocates 
and adherents. Ancient India was notorious for its 
laxity, or rather, its absence, of morals. Vedic worship 
was a highly sensual form of religion, and was accom- 
panied by ceremonies indescribable in modern language, 
either orally or in writing. There was no sacredness in 
the marriage vow, no home life, such as we know it at 
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the present day, but Buddhism, ‘the religion of self- 
control and self-culture,” as it has not inappropriately 
been called, gave perfect freedom to women, raised her 
status, and, without the formulation of rigid rules and 
laws, secured her being treated with respect. There 
is an abundance of testimony from all sides as to this 
reformation. Mr. W. S. Lilly, the well-known Catholic 
author, in his work Many Mansions, says (p. 209) 
that Buddhism “has raised women to an elevation never 
before attained by her in the Oriental world.” Sir 
James George Scott, in The Burman, His Life and 
Notions, points out (p. 133) that “there is no difference 
between man and woman but that which has been 
established by superiority of virtue ; and hence it is that 
the state of woman amongst Buddhists is so very much 
higher than it is amongst Oriental peoples who do not 
hold the faith. The Burmese woman.-enjoys many rights 
which her European sister is now clamouring for.” 

Even the well-known Spiritualistic writer, Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, while he condemns Gautama for what he calls 
his “desertion” of his wife and family, speaking as a 
traveller who has five times encircled the globe, says 
that “the tone of morality is higher, and the practice of 
charitable deeds far more prevalent in Buddhist than in 
Christian countries. This,” he says, “will be conceded 
by every unprejudiced traveller and by every candid and 
trustworthy foreign resident of Ceylon, Siam, China and 
the East.” 

Bishop Bigandet testifies not only to the general kind- 
heartedness, chastity and morality of Buddhists, but also 
to the ameliorating influence of the system upon women. 
Their religion ignores caste and they naturally accept the 
theory that we are all brothers. Their hearts seem full 
of tenderness. They carefully look after the sick and 
the aged. Reverence and love for parents is proverbial 
in the East. 

Even Dr. H. G. Underwood, who can scarcely be 
regarded as an unprejudiced writer, admits that the 
admission of women into Buddhist nunneries tended 
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materially to raise their position, and the Rev. Adolph 
Thomas, a German critic of Buddhism, declared that 
‘the moral code of Buddhism has given a purer expression 
to natural morality.” 

Moreover, it was not the Buddha or a Buddhist, but a 
Christian—Saint Gregory of Nazianzen—who wrote : 
“Fierce is the dragon and cunning the asp, but woman 
has the malice of both ” ; and another Christian saint— 
Saint Augustine—who asked the question : “ Why was 
woman created at all?”; while yet another—Saint 
Jerome—declared that “ Woman is the root of all evil’ ; 
and a Father of the Church—Tertullian—apostrophising 
Woman said: “ Thou art the devil’s gate, the betrayer 
of the tree, the first deserter of the divine law! ”’ 

Let us take the words of a Buddhist woman, Mrs, 
M. M. H1a Oung, as recorded in Buddhism for September, 
1903. 


‘¢ Buddhism and Buddhism alone has formed the character of the 
Burmese woman, and has made her life here busy and intellectual. 
. . . The high standard of morality amongst the Burmese women 
—a standard the more remarkable when we consider how easily 
divorce may be obtained—is also due to her religion.” 


If, as Mr. Samuel Laing says in A Modern Zoroastrian 
(p. 110), 


‘‘ There is no better test of the position which either an individual, 
a class, or a nation holds in the scale of civilisation than the tone 
which prevails among the men with regard to women,” 


then we must agree that Buddhism well fulfils that test, 
the Religion which maintains that 


‘¢ To support father and mother, 
To cherish wife and child, 
To follow a peaceful calling ; 
This is the greatest blessing.” 


DupLEY WRIGHT. 


(Wyn weal 
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Che Significance of Mahayana v* 
Buddbism. 


Wuat is Mahayana Buddhism? We often hear it 
opposed to Hinayana as a later and corrupt form of 
primitive Buddhism; Buddhism spoilt by polytheism 
and Sivaism. No Buddhist can possibly entertain such 
a view of that branch of his faith which has spread 
furthest, and has produced some of the most notable 
saints that have glorified the Sangha. That divisions 
in Buddhism should arise was inevitable. We must 
remember that the consciousness of the Lord Buddha 
was a cosmic consciousness, that is, it embraced all things. 
Even the Captain of the Faith confessed that he had not 
penetrated fully the mind of the Master. How much 
more, then, must we expect men less advanced to 
emphasise some particular side of the Teaching! We 
hope to show that there is no essential difference between 
the two schools and that, in the words of the Avatamsaka 
Sitra, Buddhism was never divided. 

Both schools acknowledge the same moral teaching, 
the Law of Karma, the Four Truths, the Nidanas, or 
Chain of Causation, and the doctrines of Dukkha, Anatta 
and Anicca. The difference lies in the more profuse 
philosophical terminology of Mahayanism, in a greater 
emphasis on the Bodhisattva stage, and in the use of 
certain Scriptures that Hinayanists think apocryphal. 
This last detail is of the less importance as the Zen sect, 
the greatest of the Mahayana sects, lay little stress on 
books, and teach that every man should inwardly strive 
for the mind and heart of the Buddha. It may be asked, 
are these particular Mahayana books the genuine word 
of the Lord Buddha? We may reply, are we certain 
that the Pali Scriptures are, in every case, the zpsissima 
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verba of the Master? Be this as it may, the Buddha, 
and he alone, gave to the Sacred Books the power to 
move men’s hearts. Such books as the A vatamsaka Sittra 
and the Lotus of the Good Law breathe the inmost spirit 
of the Gentle Faith, and it is absurd to dismiss them as 
slightly disguised forms of sun and star worship—that 
attitude of mind that so irritates us in Kern’s translation. 

As regards the age of Mahayanism, it was certainly 
flourishing at the time of Asvaghosha its greatest 
exponent, who probably lived in the first century B.c. 
Cowell claims that he lived in the first century a.p., but 
Professor Anesaki and Dr. Suzuki have given good 
evidence that he lived before Christ. This great saint, one 
of the sweetest figures in Buddhism, is the author of the 
exquisite poem, the Buddha Carita, and a treatise called 
the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana. The latter 1s 
historically important, for Asvaghosha herein distinctly 
states, that he is merely setting forth briefly the ideas 
professed by Buddhists, for the benefit of those who are 
unable to read all the discourses of the Lord Buddha. 
He mentions all the leading Mahayana doctrines, and 
this seems to prove that all the Sitras of that cult were 
in existence before his time, not excepting the Sukhavati 
Siitras, which are generally supposed to be very late. 
This happily gives the quietus to the absurd allegations 
of Professor Hopkins that Buddhism borrowed from 
Christianity. 

The seventh century Chinese traveller I-tsing states 
that Asvaghosha’s hymns were sung in the five countries 
of India and in the countries of the Southern Ocean. 
This would prove that the division between “ Northern ”’ 
and “Southern’”’ Buddhism is much less than European 
scholars have thought. 

We may here entirely repudiate as Mahayanism, or 
indeed as Buddhism at all, that degraded Gnosticism 
known as Tantrism, which formerly prevailed in Nepal 
and Tibet, and was known in the latter country as the Old 
Sect. By Mahadyanism we only understand the faith 
professed by Asvaghosha and his school, by the Buddhists 
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of China and Japan, and by the reformed Lamaism of 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

We have seen that Mahayanism is undoubtedly pre- 
Christian, and it appears that in the first century after the 
Lord’s Nirvana Buddhism split up into eighteen different 
schools, of which most perished. It is probable that the 
Maha Sanghika School, which tended to idealise and 
transcendentalise the Buddha, was distinctly Mahayanist 
in its trend, for it maintained the absolute infallibility of 
the Buddha and his infinite power. 

Let us now consider Mahayana doctrine and its relation 
to Hinayana. Firstly, Mahayana maintains that there is 
one reality, Spencer’s Unknowable, in which the subjective 
and objective worlds are as waves of the sea. The 
material world is declared to be “ gunya,’”’ void—form is 
emptiness, emptiness is form. In the Pali books we read 
that in this span-long body are all forms, colours and 
sensations. All things are formed of atoms, and the 
atoms themselves are but right and left-hand charges of 
electricity. The modern scientist may say truly, ‘‘ form is 
emptiness, emptiness is form.” Kobodaishi, “the Diamond 
of Universal Enlightenment,” declared that to the Buddha 
intelligence all atoms appear as spiritual entities. He 
also held that plants and even atoms can acquire merit— 
a doctrine wonderfully forestalling the most modern 
Western research. 

The doctrine of an underlying reality beneath pheno- 
mena is not found in the Pali Scriptures as a direct 
statement, but it is certainly implied. When Sariputta 
forces Yamaka to admit that the 4tman cannot be in the 
brain or organs of the body, he is forcing him to under- 
stand that his true self is the Kosmos, and that a man 
should find his true self in his fellows and should love 
them as himself. 

The Great Reality is variously termed by Mahayanists, 
Bhutatathata (Chinese Chen-jii), Trikaya, Amitabha 
(Japanese Amida), Bodhicitta, and even Nirvana itself. 
Let us first consider it under the phase of Bhutatahata or 
ontologically. Asvaghosha says, “ It is like the emptiness 
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of brightness of the mirror, in that it is true and real and 
great. It completes and perfects all things. It is free 
from the condition of destructibility. In it is reflected 
every phase of life and activity in the world. Nothing 
goes out of it, nothing enters into it, nothing is annihilated, 
nothing is destroyed. It is the essence of intelligence.” 
Weare reminded of Spinoza’s definition of God, as a being 
absolutely infinite, not infinite after its kind—that is, a 
substance consisting in infinite attributes. Hence we see 
that the term “supernatural” has no meaning for a 
Buddhist. He makes no curious and illogical division of 
the universe into two opposite and hostile kingdoms as we 
find imagined by Western orthodoxy. To protest against 
the supernaturalism of Buddhist writings is meaningless ; 
all unusual things contained therein are merely manifesta- 
tions of law that our intelligences limited by ignorance 
cannot assimilate to our mental categories. Destroy 
karma, and with it the phenomenal world, time and space 
disappear, for time is a delusion arising from the move- 
ments of the planets, and from karma considered serially ; 
while space arises merely from co-existent relations of 
karmaic phenomena one to another. 

Nagarjuna argues concerning the doctrine of empti- 
ness, “ Thus some say that if all is void, there is no 
creation nor destruction; then it must be concluded 
there is no Fourfold Truth—the existence of the Buddha 
himself is an impossibility.” The Buddha’s teaching 
rests on the discrimination of two kinds of truth, relative 
and absolute. The essence of being is beyond birth and 
death, and it is even like unto Nirvana. But if it were 
not for relative truth, absolute truth would be unattain- 
able, and when absolute truth is not attained, Nirvana is 
not attained. Those who deny emptiness are like a 
horseman who forgets he is on horseback. If they think 
that things exist because of their self-essence, and not 
because of emptiness, they thereby make things come 
out of causelessness, they destroy the relations that exist 
between the acting and the thing acted. All is declared 
empty, because there is nothing that is not a product of 
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universal causation. Impermanence is suffering, but 
with self-essence there can be no impermanence. If all 
is in a fixed state of sameness, how can there be any 
doing ? 

We consider Nagarjuna’s defence of Anatta irrefutable. 
The reason for the phenomenal world is Ignorance. 
Ignorance lies upon Bhutatathata like a mist upon a 
landscape. By thinking themselves eternal and separate 
entities, men injure their fellows. But ignorance is 
called the Tathagata-garbha, because it enshrines in 
each of us the Buddha nature. All evolution is but the 
developing of the Buddha within all things, all true 
progress is but approximation to the mind of the Buddha. 
We are all Buddhas even now, but we know it not. 
The landscape is the same, both when mist enshrouds it 
and when the sun shines. The Lord Buddha is the Sun 
of Righteousness, and with his ray of light he scatters 
the mists of ignorance. Herein we see why the Buddha 
in the Lotus of the Good Law declares that it is only the 
ignorant who think that he had but recently attained to 
enlightenment, for all things are of one essence: there- 
fore all the Buddhas are of one essence, and in the 
enlightenment of one the whole universe in a certain 
degree shares. That is why this universe shakes and 
trembles with joy when a Supreme Buddha attains to 
enlightenment. This universe being one, our lightest 
movement or thought flashes its self-record on the 
kosmos beyond the bounds of sentiency, and influences 
the world for good or evil. 

We are now in a position to understand why and how 
the Buddha in the Lotus of the Good Law was able to 
reveal to his disciples the Buddhas of the past and 
future, and infinite intelligence could, by means of 
suggestion, show to intellects, as yet finite, the past, 
its record fixed indelibly on the Infinite; the future 
potentially existing in the infinite intelligence of the 
Bhutatathata: This will explain why the Lotus describes 
Bodhisattvas as ascending from every crevice of the earth 
and, seated on lotus flowers (the emblem of purity), rising 
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from the depths of the sea. In this way we realise the 
power of the Buddha to become manifold out of one ; it 
is merely a device for the instruction of men. All the 
Bodhisattvas in the Lotus, such as Samantabhadra, 
Majijushri, etc., are but parts of the infinite Buddha 
nature. The venerable Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya has 
compared particularity and personality with an imaginary 
cube in a homogeneous infinite; if the imaginary 
boundaries of the cube are removed, that portion of 
infinite space which it encloses becomes indistinguishable 
from the infinite. 

Let us now consider Bhutatathata from the point of 
view of Trikaya. This is often rendered ‘“ Three 
Bodies,” but we must rather understand three modes of 
the manifestations of Bhutatathata. First we have 
Dharmakaya, or Bhutatathata considered as the process 
of cosmic law. The Buddha said, “ After my Nirvana 
look for me in the Dharma,” that is, the boundaries of 
delusion that seemed to separate me from the infinite shall 
be broken down, I shall be one with the Dharmakaya 
which is Bhutatathata. 

In the Avatamsaka Sitra it is written :-— 


"© ye sons of Buddha! The Tathagata is not a particular 
Dharma, nor a particular form of activity, nor has it a particular 
body, nor does it abide in a particular place, nor is its work of 
salvation confined to one particular people. On the contrary, it 
involves in itself infinite activities, infinite bodies, infinite spaces, 
and universally works for the salvation of all beings. It is like unto 
space. Space contains within itself all material existences, and all 
the vacuums that obtain between them.” 


The Tathagata is then compared with the sun which 
illumines all beings; first, the high mountains, then the 
hills, then the plains. 

Even so, Arahats, Rishis and ordinary men are in 
turn illumined by the Sun Body of the Tathagata—not 
from partiality, but because the most advanced beings 
understand the Law most readily, and assimilate it first. 
This proves that Buddhism recognises degrees of spiritual 
evolution. 


— we Se ee 
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Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika School of 
Mahayana, admits only two forms of truth, truth relative 
and truth transcendental, but the Yogacara School of 
Asanga admits three stages :— 

I. Pari-kalpita-lakshana. This is the stage in which 
sense perceptions are not duly mentally assimilated to 
the categories*of the mind. This is the stage of fetishism 
and all animistic forms of religion. The masses to-day 
are in this stage in many countries. They take all 
appearances and immediate sense impressions for absolute 
reality. 

II. Para-tantra-lakshana. At this stage all the sense 
impressions are duly assimilated to the mental categories, 
and men are no longer led by mere outward appearance. 
This stage represents materialism—or, in its more 
advanced form, agnosticism. Materialism has discarded 
animism and dualism, and scientifically classified and 
estimated outward phenomena, but cannot advance 
beyond it. Agnosticism is an advance, because it pro- 
fesses uncertainty instead of a categorical denial of all 
reality beyond matter. 

III. Parinishpanna-lakshana. This is the infinite, 
all-pervading consciousness of a Buddha, the goal of 
evolution, the cosmic consciousness. In European 
history, the Middle Ages are the period of Pari-kalpita- 
lakshana, the eighteenth century that of Para-tantra- 
lakshana or materialism, while perhaps in the modern 
age science is awakening the Parinishpanna or universal 
cosmic consciousness. 

The Avatamsaka Siitra teaches that the Tathagata 
adapts himself to every stage of development :— 

“ The Tathagata has never divided himself into many, nor has he 
ever assumed diverse features. But all beings, each according to 
his understanding and strength of faith, recognise the Body of the 


Tathagata, while he has never made this thought that he will show 
himself to such and such particular people and no others.” 


Asanga says that when the Bodhisattvas think of the 


Dharmakaya, they think of its unimpeded activity, its 


eternality of virtues, its freedom from prejudice, its 
17 
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inexhaustible wealth of attributes and essences, its purity 
and the activity of the Tathagatas who are its reflex. 
The Dharmakaya is said to be possessed of the infinite 
attributes of free-will, love and wisdom. Its will is free 
in the sense defined by Spinoza ; that is free the existence 
of which is determined solely by its own nature, and the 
activity of which is limited only by the nature of its own 
existence. Now in the Dharmakaya are infinite essences, 
indeed all things, hence it is not limited or compelled in 
its activity by any being or power other than itself. 

We thus see the law of cause and effect, the law of 
karma, always working. The law of karma follows 
from the eternal nature of the Dharmakaya, that is, it is 
the nature of effect to follow cause, from the eternal 
nature of the Dharmakaya. If any power is to prohibit 
the working of the law of karma, it must be opposed 
and exterior to the Dharmakaya; that is, it must be 
opposed to that which is infinite : which is absurd. We 
say that the Dharmakaya is love from the nature of its 
unity. When Buddhas pervade all the universe with 
thoughts of love, it is because they recognise their absolute 
oneness with all things. A being thoroughly sunk in 
avidya, and regarding himself as separate absolutely from 
all things, would be incapable of love or sympathy which 
springs from a sense of unity. Hence the attribute of 
love in the Dharmakaya springs from its quality of 
absolute unity. 

Again, the Dharmakaya possesses the attribute of 
wisdom (prajiia). By this we must understand not the 
limited consciousness (vijiana) which springs from the 
interaction of subject and object, but that which transcends 
both. Vijiana grasps a conception either at the moment 
of or immediately after perception, but the Dharmakaya 
is prior to all phenomena, and contains past, present and 
future; therefore the prajiia or wisdom of the Dharmakaya 
is but a mode of its universal cosmic principle of cause 
and effect, in short of the universal reign of law. 

“ A knowledge of an effect necessitates and implies a 
knowledge of the cause,’ says Spinoza, but all causes 
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and effects are part of the Dharmakaya. It may seem 
surprising to many that Mahayanists speak of the 
Dharmakaya as making prayer to itself for the salvation 
of all beings. But we must remember that prayer in its 
highest sense, as distinguished from cowardly begging, is 
merely the fervent aspiration of beings for righteousness, 
a subjective exertion of virrya or energy in the path of 
virtue. Therefore by the prayer of the Dharmakaya we 
must understand that strong tendency in the Kosmos to 
bring evolution to its fruition ; that tendency, which, in 
the words of the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, renders the good 
man dissatisfied when he has only made a beginning in 
virtue, and leads him to press on from virtue to virtue. 

Let us now consider a second phase of the Trikaya, 
viz., the Nirmanakaya, the Mode (lit. Body) of Trans- 
formation. This is the Dharmakaya as the individualised 
material world, which is to Bhutatathata what the waves 
are to the sea. Sakyamuni and all the other Buddhas 
perceived their absolute unity with the Dharmakaya, but 
still continued in this material world for the sake of all 
beings. They performed what is technically called a 
parivarta, a turning over of their virtues for the sake of 
all beings. This doctrine is thought to be particularly 
Mahayanist, but we must consider that it is first and 
foremost Buddhist. All Buddhists accept the Jataka 
which tells how the Lord, when incarnate as Sumedha, 
made a vow in the presence of the Tathagata penne 
to deliver all beings. 

‘¢Or why should I, valorous man, 
The ocean seek to cross alone ? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 
And men and gods convey across.” 

The teaching of the Sumedha Jataka 1s that he could 
then and there have obtained omniscience and passed 
away as a Pacceka or Silent Buddha, but he delayed and 
remained bound to the Wheel of Samsara for the sake of 
all beings. The Jataka is nothing but a record of 
incarnations in countless forms for the sake of living 


beings. Now the Bodhisattva incarnates as a king to 
17—2 
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rule righteously and instruct his subjects in virtue ; now 
as a rishi or hermit, to convey lessons of abstinence and 
self-control ; now as a bird or animal to intercede for the 
poor creatures of the forest who are possessed only of a 
dark, dream-like consciousness.” We have a case of 
turning over merit for the sake of living beings when the 
Bodhisattva renounces the Tushita Heaven ; again when 
he leaves the palace of Kapilavastu, and finally when, 
after the Great Enlightenment, he refuses to enter 
Nirvana beneath the Bo-Tree, and endures mortality 
for the sake of training disciples. This is a doctrine 
in which all Buddhists unite. Does not the Sutta 
Nipata say that the Buddha has made a raft and, having 
crossed the stream, conveys others across? The 
Mahayana school merely emphasises the Bodhisattva’s 
significance. 

In the Lotus of the Good Law we read in the sublime 
vision with which the work opens, that the disciples 
see myriads of Bodhisattvas preaching the Law in all 
worlds with myriads of devices. They preach the Law 
in many spheres and point to the true, quiet, spotless 
state they know. Throughout the Universe, according 
to the teaching of the Lotus, Bodhisattvas are preaching 
the truth. Those highest of men have, all of them, 
revealed most holy laws by means of illustrations, reasons 
and arguments, with many hundred proofs of skilfulness. 
There is not a single spot in the world, or in any world, 
where the Buddha has not renounced his life for the sake 
of living beings. To the Buddhist the universe is a vast 
Buddha Field (Buddha Kshetra), where Bodhisattvas are 
teaching living beings or renouncing their lives for them. 
Political scientists are beginning to understand better the 
meaning of great men’s influence on the course of evolu- 
tion, namely, that it is when society is guided by super- 
men that great strides are made. What is this but 
the doctrine of myriads of Bodhisattvas preaching the 
Law with hundreds of proofs of skilfulness; for all 
beneficent deeds, religious or social, are deeds of good 
karma and worthy of Bodhisattvas. 
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All will admit that the Bodhisattva doctrine is unassail- 
able. Some European minds have been repelled by the 
apparent grotesqueness of Mahayana Buddhism, as in 
the Lotus the Buddha is represented as seated on Mount 
Gridhrakuta surrounded by myriads of devas and beings 
not human. This is only a parabolic and symbolical 
way of saying that the Law is addressed to all beings 
throughout the universe. As we read in Buddhaghosha : 
‘‘When a Supreme Buddha preaches the Law, those 
before and those behind, and those even unto a hundred 
thousand worlds think, ‘ the Teacher is speaking to me.’” 
The proper attitude of mind for a Buddhist is that the 
siitras are addressed to him personally as much as to the 
first hearers, and he should apply them to himself. 

From what we have said we venture to think that 
the signification of Dharmakaya and Nirmanakaya is 
quite clear. We now approach a more mysterious 
subject, that of the Sambhogakaya, the Mode (Body) 
of Bliss. Monier Williams asserts that it was invented 
by the Mahayana Buddhists to escape from the dreary 
prospect of the annihilation of the soul in Nirvana, and 
that they imagined an eternal life of dreamy and 
indolent bliss in heaven. It is quite clear that Monier 
Williams has mixed up the Buddhist Sambhogakaya 
with the Christian New Jerusalem. There is really no 
excuse for this sort of thing, and anyone who has read 
the Sukhavati Siitras, and maintains the judgment of 
Monier Williams, can only be called dishonest. In the 
larger Sukhavati Siitra the inhabitants of the Western 
Paradise are described as being “full of equanimity, 
of benevolent thought, of tender thought, of affectionate 
thought, of useful thought. . . . by their patiently 
bearing the good and evil deeds of others they are like 
the earth, pure, refined, not greedy, fond of distributing 
gifts, generous, open-handed, not stingy in giving 
instruction and food, pleasant to live with.” 

Nobody but a bigot can remain unmoved by the 
exquisite description of Sukhavati; and the Amitayus 
Dhyana Sitra is one of the most edifying in Buddhist 
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literature. But are we to regard it as an objective 
reality? The Jodoand Monto sects of Japan are founded 
on these books, and tend somewhat to insist on its 
objectivity. Asanga affirms that Sukhavati is a ripa- 
loka. As against this, we may cite the authority of the 
Japanese saint, Nichiren, who founded his sect on the 
Lotus of the Good Law. He says that when a being 
attains to enlightenment he perceives that that is the 
Land of Bliss which the Supreme Light of Bodhi 
pervades. 

Again, in the Amitayus Dhyana Sitra, we read: 
“Every Buddha Tathagata is one whose spiritual body 
is the principle of nature, so that he may enter the minds 
of any beings.” Consequently, when you have perceived 
Buddha, it is indeed that mind of yours that possesses 
those thirty signs of perfection and eighty minor marks 
of excellence. In fine, it is our mind that becomes 
Buddha—nay, it is our mind that is indeed Buddha. 

Beside Amitabha or Amida, the Buddha of the 
Western Heaven, stand two Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesh- 
vara and Mahasthama. These are ‘personifications of 
Love and Wisdom. The former is called Kwannon 
by the Japanese, and 1s figured as a woman. 


‘‘ Fach of his finger-tips has eighty-four thousand pictures, each 
picture eighty-four thousand colours, each colour has eighty-four 
thousand rays which are soft and mild, and shine over all things 
that exist. With these jewel fingers he draws and embraces all 
beings. When he puts his feet down to the ground, the flowers 
of diamonds and jewels are scattered about, and all things are 
entirely covered by them.” 


As opposed to this, we read that the Bodhisattva 
Mahasthama is named Unlimited Light ; it is with the 
light of this wisdom that he shines over all beings. For 
the same reason he is called the Bodhisattva of Highest 
Strength. Whenever this Bodhisattva walks about, all 
the regions of the ten quarters tremble and quake. 
Wherever the earth quakes there appear five hundred 
millions of jewel flowers; each jewel flower with its 
splendid dazzling beauty looks like the World of Highest 
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Happiness. This is to show that at the movements of 
compassion, flowers of beauty spring up and the universe 
grows fairer. Wisdom is, however, in its operations ; it 
oft-times shakes down cherished delusions, but, where 
its work was at first purely destructive, it afterwards 
causes jewel flowers of beauty to arise: that is, if it 
destroys, it gives more than it takes away. 

In the beautiful description of Avalokiteshvara in the 
Lotus, we read that the man who remembers him 
constantly shall overcome all obstacles. Swords and 
fetters shall be broken before him, he shall find safety in 
all things: this is an illustration of the discourse in Pali 
quoted in the Questions of King Milinda :— 


‘Eleven benefits, O monks, are due from the cultivation of 
Love, from practising it, developing, making it active and practical, 
pursuing it, accumulating and striving to the height of its heart 
deliverance. What are the eleven? Onesleeps in peace and wakes 
in peace; he dreams no evil dream; he is dear unto mortals and 
devas; the angels watch over him,; fire, poison, sword can harm 
him not; quickly his heart is calmed.” 


It is owing to the Sambhogakaya that Mahayanism is 
called idolatrous, but it can be proved that all the 
Bodhisattvas of the Sambhogakaya are merely personifi- 
cations of moral qualities. When we read that in 
Amida’s halo are crores of Buddhas, and that they fill 
all worlds, it is evident that we are not dealing with 
personalities but with abstractions, and that Amida is 
Dharmakaya, and Avalokiteshvara and Mahasthama are 
Love and Wisdom (karuna and prajna), both of them 
attributes of the Dharmakaya from a religious point of 
view. The seven kinds of jewels in Sukhavati are the 
seven virtues ; the four banners of the flowery palace are 
the Four Truths ; the lotus thrones are purity. 

The Mahayanists have increased the number of 
Bodhisattvas by dividing and subdividing the various 
attributes, and they do well, so long as they remember 
that these are personifications of moral attributes and not 
persons absolutely. The comparison of virtues’ with 
jewels is familiar to all Buddhists and, in the beautiful 
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vision of the Lotus, the whole world appears trans-. 
formed into a Sukhavati consisting of jewels, and all 
beings appear as Buddhas sitting beneath Bo-Trees of 
gems. Perhaps we can prove our point best by appealing 
to etymology and explaining the meaning of the names of 
Bodhisattvas. Thus, Amitabha signifies “ Infinite Ray,”’ 
Avalokiteshvara ‘‘ Lord of Compassion,” Samantabhadra 
(san, together with, unto, end; bhadra, auspicious) “ the 
Auspicious, All-embracing One,” 

In the lesser Sukhavati Siitra, we read that men may 
be reborn in Sukhavati by invoking Amida (and this 
Honen, the founder of the Jodo sect, considered the 
most important stanza in the Siitra) provided a man has 
not broken the Five Prohibitions, or reviled Buddhas. 

The germ of the Sambhogakaya doctrine is found in 
Hinayanism in the beautiful story of Mattakundali, 
related in the Dhammapada Commentary. The Buddha. 
shows a glorified apparition of himself to the dying boy, 
who, by force of righteous aspiration, is reborn in a Pure 
Land. It is evident from the quotations made from the 
Sukhavati Siitras, and from the opinion of Nichiren 
quoted above, that Sukhavati is the state of the righteous 
man in any sphere of existence, rather than a definite 
locality, and that the fervent prayer for that Buddha 
country should be a fervent aspiration after righteousness 
which fills the heart with calm purity. 

Perhaps we may, if concluding the subject of the 
Sambhogakaya, venture to relate a Chinese legend. A 
lady, who was famous for her charitable deeds, dreamed 
one night that a female attendant, who had died some 
time previously, appeared to her, filling the house with 
light and a most delicious perfume. ‘The deceased 
woman said she had been reborn in Amida’s Paradise. 
On the lady desiring to behold the World of Highest 
Happiness, the attendant replied, “Thou hast but to 
follow thy handmaiden.”’ The lady then beheld vast 
fields of lotuses, where Buddhas sat enthroned. She 
was amazed to see the counterpart of herself seated 
on a lotus. The Happy One told her that even on 
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earth the righteous dwelt in Sukhavatii The lady 
then saw a lake covered with flowers, some of them 
fully opened, others faded. Whenever a mortal thinks 
of the Pure Land, a flower blossoms on the Sacred 
Lake, but if he becomes wicked and careless, it withers 
away. 

A most important moral aspect of Bhutatathata is the 
Bodhicitta or “‘ Wisdom Heart.” All evolution leads to 
this, it is Buddhahood itself. All beings should fervently 
aspire and long for the Bodhicitta. We awaken the 
Bodhicitta dormant within us by thinking of the Buddhas, 
by reflecting on the transitoriness of all things, by 
thinking of the deplorable state of sentient beings through 
the curse of evil karma which they have accumulated in 
the past, and are laying up even now by sin; lastly, we 
must long for the virtue of a Buddha and the eradication 
of lust from ourselves. We should reflect, “all the 
Buddhas in the past were like me, but they held aloft the 
torch of wisdom, vanquished the host of Mara, performed 
hundreds of thousands of deeds of self-sacrifice for all 
beings; I, being of the same essence, can do the same.” 
One should then think, ‘this body is frail like a jar; 
like foam, like a mirage, all is impermanent ; alike the 
morning glory which blooms a single hour and the pinef 
tree which lives a thousand years. Vile and impure is 
the body, lusts are horrible and loathsome; therefore 
quit the sins of the body, and with the body practise 
virtue.” The body is the seat of sin and delusion ; 
through its wants we are chained to the Wheel of 
Samsara. 

Next, we should think with deep compassion of all 
beings, pervading the world with thoughts of love. 
“Though racked with pain,” thinks the Buddhist, 
‘infatuated creatures run from sin to sin, they quench 
their thirst with the water of the sea. Would that they 
might take refuge in the Buddha and learn the law of 
karma !”’ 

Lastly, we must reflect on the Tathagata. All 
Buddhas have done infinite deeds of goodness in all 
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worlds to all beings. They have imparted the Dharma 
tous. To show our gratitude, and in order that their - 
agony and toil may not have been in vain, let us imitate 
them and use to the utmost the benefits they offer. 
Thus shall we influence other beings for good ; all evils 
shall vanish, the delusion of nama-riipa shall disappear, 
and all beings shall cross the stream of existence. 

There are ten stages for the Bodhisattva. 

I, Pramudita (Joy). The Bodhisattva having blown 
off his impurities, as the smith blows the dross from 
silver, reflects that a man who has been reckless and 
becomes sober brightens up the world like the moon freed 
from clouds. Joy springs up in him realising this, and he 
is fervent in his desire to benefit all beings. 

II. Vimala (Purity). The Bodhisattva has now 
removed all thoughts of lust; he is kind to all; he 
neither flatters the vices of men nor disparages their 
virtues. . 

III. Prabhakari (Brightness). The intellect of the 
Bodhisattva now becomes bright as a mirror. He fully 
knows and grasps the truths of Anattaé and Anicca, His 
enly wish is for the highest wisdom, and for this he is 
ready to sacrifice anything. 

IV. Arcishmati (Intelligence of fire). The Bodhisattva 
at this stage fixes his mind on the Eightfold Path, the 
Four Contemplations, the Fourfold Contest, the Fourfold 
Will Power, the Fivefold Morality. ‘ 

V. Fully armed with virtue, the Bodhisattva goes on 
to the stage of Sudurjaya (difficult to conquer). He 
fully understands the connection of relative and absolute. 

VI. The Bodhisattva is now prepared fully to grasp 
the evolution of things, its cause, the Twelve Nidanas ; 
and this knowledge, called Abhimukhi, awakens the most 
profound compassion in his heart for all beings blinded 
by Avidya, 

VII. Durangama (going far off). The Bodhisattva is 
now beyond time and space; he is one with Infinity, but 
he still retains nadma-rtipa out of hig great compassion for 
all beings. He is secluded from others, in that the lusts 
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of the world no more cling to him than water to a lotus 
leaf. He quenches desires in his fellow beings, practises 
charity, patience, tactfulness, energy, calmness, intelli- 
gence and the highest wisdom. He knows the Dharma, 
but presents it in ways understood of the people, he 
knows he must be tactful and patient. Whatever men 
do to him he bears with equanimity, for he knows that it 
is through ignorance they misunderstand his motives. 
At the same time he never slackens his energy to benefit 
all beings, nor does he withdraw his mind from wisdom, 
therefore misfortune can never turn him from the righteous 
ath. 

VIII. In the stage Acala, or “immovable,” all strivings 
on the part of the Bodhisattva cease. He follows good 
spontaneously ; whatever he wills he succeeds in. 

IX. Sadhumati. This is the state or condition of 
one who has vanquished and penetrated all dharmas or 
systems, all quarters, and does not enter time. 

X. Dharmamegha. The Bodhisattva attains the 
infinite divine eye of a Buddha. 

This brings us to the last consideration of Mahayana 
philosophy, viz., Nirvana. Nirvana may be defined as 
the teleological side of Bhutatathata. It is not our inten- 
tion minutely to describe or to discuss the question of 
Nirvana. We need not inform any fellow Buddhist that 
it does not mean annihilation, in the sense understood by 
Western minds. This has been proved for all save those 
who hold error from interested motives only, by Professor 
Rhys Davids and other scholars, nay, we have the 
word of the Lord Buddha himself. When the Bodhisattva 
has attained to enlightenment, all that bound him to 
existence is cut off. He is one with infinity ; the mist 
wall of ignorance alone made him individual. When 
ignorance is destroyed individuality goes with it. To ask 
where the Buddha is after death, is like asking where is 
the energy on the surface of a pool, when its ripples have 
ceased. 

There is no difference between the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana attitude on this important point. Both agree 
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that the Buddha was in full enjoyment of Nirvanic bliss 
after the enlightenment beneath the Bo-Tree. The reason 
why the Blessed One has not described Nirvana is, that 
being beyond the world of particulars, it is beyond human 
speech to describe; for in describing anything in earthly 
language we must compare it with something else, 
but Infinity can be compared only with itself. Both 
schools of Buddhism agree that the Lord Buddha com- 
manded his disciples to look for him in the Dharma; that 
is, he becomes the essence of Truth, and in the Great 
Law of the Kosmos we see the Buddha. 

There is a story that a lama in Mongolia once strove 
for years to behold a vision of the Buddha. In despair, 
he at length decided to return to the world. Leaving 
his hermitage, he saw a dog lean and withered, dying of 
starvation. The lama drew a knife from his girdle, and 
was about to feed the dog with his own flesh, when the 
dog disappeared, and the lama beheld a radiant vision 
of the Buddha in glory. “Lord,” inquired the astonished 
ascetic, “why have you not deigned to appear to me all 
these years?’’ “Foolish man,” replied the Blessed One, 
“IT have never been two inches from you all your life, 
behold how your spittle has defiled my robe!” 

This story shows us that the Buddha is truly never two 
inches from us; nay, he is our own thought, and in doing 
virtuous actions he becomes clearly more manifest to us. 
Hence all the apparitions of the Buddha to King Asoka 
and other saints were subjective, not objective; or rather 
their own Buddha-like hearts gave rise to the glorious 
vision objectifying their own virtues. 

Weregret that we have not space in this essay to con- 
sider the history of the Mahayana. We find it already 
well established in the days of King Kanishka, the con- 
vener of the Fourth Council, who perhaps reigned about 
78 8.c. Henceforward it spread rapidly, supplementing 
the immemorial civilization of China. Speaking of 
Buddhism in Japan, Lafcadio Hearn says that the 
influence of Buddhism was vast and incalculable, and 
there is scarcely a beautiful thing in Japan to-day, for 
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which the country is not in some way indebted to 
Buddhism. In Mongolia, Buddhism has tamed the 
fiercest barbarians in the world; even Gilmour, a 
missionary and a bitter enemy of the True Law, says, 
‘‘In no country does one find less cruelty than in 
Mongolia.” 

There may be many things in Lamaism that we 
cannot approve of, but, taken at their worst, nobody will 
deny that the Tibetan lamas are a good substitute for 
the cannibal Bon-ta devil-worshippers they displaced. 
There is no essential difference between the different 
branches of Buddhism, and, in the words of Dogen, 
the great founder of the Soto School of Zenshu in Japan, 
all the schools of Buddhism sprang from the eye of the 


True Law. 


ZEN. 
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Che Rediscovery of Buddbism. 


Forty or fifty years ago, in Christian circles, Buddhism 
was radically misunderstood, misrepresented and conse- 
quently condemned; but even had it been fully under- 
stood and accurately delineated, its condemnation would 
have been every whit as drastic. The mere fact of its 
being a non-Christian system would have been regarded 
as a sufficient justification for its complete rejection. It 
was not really necessary to possess any direct knowledge 
of its nature and contents, in order to pronounce it corrupt, 
false and dangerous. As there was only one true religion 
and we had it, there was no possible risk in lumping all 
the rest together and characterising them as accursed of 
God and soul-destroying. Even to-day, in the most 
enlightened countries, there are people so utterly domi- 
nated by prejudice, that they can see no good whatever 
outside Christianity. But, setting this deplorable fact 
aside, we must remember that, down to some thirty 
years ago, the West, for the most part, had no available 
means of obtaining reliable information concerning 
Buddhism. Its early Scriptures were not accessible, 
so that even earnest students were under the necessity 
of forming their estimate of it by the help of late docu- 
ments, thickly incrusted with legend and myth, in which 
its revered founder appears as virgin-born and deified. 
Happily, that necessity no longer exists. Practically all 
the works composed in the earliest period of Buddhism 
are now published in the original Pali, and not a few 
of them have been translated into various European 
languages. By means of these, a fairly correct know- 
ledge of this religion, as it was taught by the great 
Founder himself, is within our reach. 

Personally we must confess that it is only in its 
earliest and simplest form that we find ourselves in 
sympathetic agreement with it. Modern Buddhism, 
especially Lamaism, differs from Catholicism in scarcely 
a single essential point. It has its elaborate and compli- 
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cated hierarchy, its endless rites and ceremonies, its 
infallible Head or Pope, its rosaries of a hundred and 
eight beads each, its praying-wheels, and in it the 
Buddha is worshipped as an omniscient and absolutely 
sinless being. Indeed, Lamaism, in many respects, 
offers a flat contradiction to the Buddhism of the earliest 
period. It is a totally new religion of the supernatural 
order, though still retaining the old name, and embodying 
a considerable quantity of the old secular wisdom. 

Let us now quietly contemplate Gotama and his 
teaching in the light of the earliest records. In these 
he is presented to us as a man of the most fascinating 
personality, with brilliant gifts consecrated to the noblest 
ends. As we study his life, it naturally divides itself into 
four periods. The first period is one of Preparation; the 
second, of Struggle; the third, of Victory ; and the fourth, 
of Fruition. Concerning the Preparation the first observa- 
tion we have to make is that it was wholly unconscious, 
as the highest kind of preparation always is. It is only 
for a trade or a profession one consciously prepares, 
never for a mission. A prophet is born, not made; and 
he is driven to his prophetic function by force of circum- 
stances, not by an academically prescribed process. 
Ordinary people choose their careers, and generally 
speaking, it makes but little difference what selection 
they make. But geniuses have their vocations thrust 
upon them, and they must pursue them or die. 

Gotama was an ethical genius, a moral enthusiast, and 
all the preparation that he required for his work was 
practical contact with life, which he doubtless had, though 
we do not know how it came about. The legends touch- 
ing this period are numerous, beautiful and plausible. 
They tell us that immediately after his birth his father 
consulted the soothsayers as to his life, and they spoke 
thus: “The young boy will, without doubt, be either 
a king of kings or a great Buddha. If he is destined 
to be a great Buddha, four presaging tokens will make 
his mission plain. . He will see an old man, a sick man, a 
dead man anda hermit.” In due time he saw as predicted 
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and became a great Buddha. But both the prophecy and 
its fulfilment are purely legendary and it is impossible 
to determine how much, if any, historical matter they 
enshrine. What is certain is that Gotama’s rich, irre- 
sistible and inexhaustible sympathy and the world’s 
dark pain and sorrow met and touched, and that, so real 
and powerful was the impact, Gotama had no choice 
but to devote his whole life to the glorious task of 
lightening the world’s crushing load of suffering and 
sadness. He himself was sheltered in a wealthy and 
happy home. He was an only child, and was doubtless 
the recipient of every luxury and comfort of the time. 
But his loving disposition rendered it impracticable for 
him to continue enjoying life, while his brethren weltered 
hopelessly in the Slough of Despond. 

That was Gotama’s preparation—contact with real life ; 
such a contact that his whole being was roused to a lively 
sense of responsibility. In consequence, he became the 
most miserable and dejected of men. No suffering 1s 
half so keen and poignant as that which baffled and 
impotent love engenders, and it is a species of suffering 
that dares infinitely. Gotama loved the people passion- 
ately, but as yet he could do nothing, for he stood in as 
dire need of deliverance as the lowest of his brethren. 
He too suffered, and between him too and the sun of 
joy, there intervened the blackest cloud ever seen. 

And now ensued the supreme struggle of his life—a 
struggle at once personal and vicarious, like that waged 
about the same time by Confucius, both on his own 
behalf and on that of China. 

Gotama retired into solitude, into the depths of the 
jungle, that he might give himself wholly to the conflict, 
and spent some six years there fasting and mortifying 
the body. He was still the slave of the old delusion 
that the soul and the body are inevitably at strife, and 
that the only way to save the former is by crushing 
the latter. A more irrational notion was never enter- 
tained by man. After six years of continual and most 
excruciating self-laceration Gotama realised its awful 
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stupidity. In his own experience he demonstrated the 
dismal futility of the conventional way of salvation. He 
saw with the utmost clearness that the favour of no god 
worth clinging to could ever be won by self-mutilation, 
or any other form of self-torture, that no deity could 
ever be appeased or pacified by the offering of any 
sacrifices, however costly, or in response to any number 
of earnest prayers or hymns of praise sung in his 
honour. 

What is it, then, that can extract the sting from life 
and make it transcendently worth living ? The mischief 
was that up to Gotama’s time the answer to that ques- 
tion had been almost exclusively metaphysical and theo- 
logical, and his victory consisted in bringing the whole 
subject down from the cloudland of fancy and speculation 
to the region of practical realities, treating it in a simple 
and natural fashion. Looked at from this practical 
point of view, what is it that makes life rich and full and 
joyous ? What is it that can transform black despair 
and the frowning shadow of death into a jubilant hope 
and a selfless delight in life? ‘Nothing can do it,” 
sang out the Buddha, ‘‘ save love, and love can and does 
do it.” Such was his victory—the discovery of this price- 
less truth ; and it has been proved innumerable times in 
history, that no one has ever truly made that discovery 
without experiencing the same exhilarating victory. 
Love is the true queen of life, and all other virtues 
are but her ministers. | 

Having considered the Preparation, the Struggle and 
the Victory, we now pass on to the Fruition; and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation we define the Fruition as 
ENTRANCE INTO AND ENJOYMENT OF NIrvANna. It is 
entirely immaterial what Nirvana means in modern 
Buddhism, or what some non-Buddhist thinkers under- 
stand by it, our sole concern being to ascertain what it 
signified to the Buddha. himself; and from the various 
allusions to and descriptions of it in addresses attributed 
to him there cannot be the shadow of a doubt but that 


to him it was “a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, 
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altruism,” in which blessed state he remained, almost 
without interruption, for the space of forty-five years. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie tells us that Nirvana is heaven, and 
to that definition we have no objection, if heaven is 
located on earth and treated as realisable by men and 
women in the present life. Others contend that Nirvana 
denotes the annihilation of the soul; but it could not 
possibly have denoted that to Gotama, because he denied 
the very existence of the soul as an entity distinguishable 
from the body, and always spoke as if he believed that 
death ends all. And yet Nirvana does signify annihila- 
tion, but it is the annihilation of diseased self-love, or, as 
Professor Rhys Davids so well puts it, “the dying out 
in the heart of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins— 
sensuality, ill-will and stupidity.” If we accept the original 
signification of the term, we shall be prepared for the state- 
ment that entrance into Nirvana is synonymous with the 
attainment of self-conquest, self-balance, self-culture, or 
emancipation from the tyranny of all that makes life a 
wearisome, unendurable burden. Gotama was enamoured 
of the word “emancipation,” and used it continually. What 
he acquired in the solitude of the jungle was the certain 
knowledge, or the sudden discovery, that salvation con- 
sists in self-mastery and love. He is represented as 
saying : 

“When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, my 
heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, set free from the 
intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxication of 
ignorance, In me, thus emancipated, there arose the certainty of 
that emancipation.” 

Here is a beautiful description of the basis of genuine 
blessedness : | 
. “ Happy the solitude of him who is full of joy, 

Who has learnt the Truth, who has seen the Truth. 

Happy he who in this world has no ill-will, 

Self-restrained to all beings that have life. 

Happy is freedom from lusts, the getting right away from them, 

The highest bliss is freedom from the pride of the thought ‘ I am.’” 

But let us ever bear in mind that no heaven can be 
absolutely continuous. Human beings are not capable 
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of unbroken felicity, and it would not be good for them if 
they were, at least, as long as they have not arrived at 
perfection. ‘The ecstatic bliss which followed Gotama’s 
emancipation only lasted some twenty-eight days. Then 
two temptations violently assailed him. The first was to 
put an end to his life, and the second, to keep the glorious 
light of truth that had just flooded his mind all to himself. 
Why should he take the trouble to address himself to 
ears that would be deaf to his message ? Why not take 
his ease and enjoy himself ? Such were the temptations, 
but Gotama was too strong and noble a man to yield. 
With such good news in his heart, he would have been a 
despicable coward had he not wished to share it with 
others. | 

Nirvana, heaven, true happiness is possible in this 
world only to those who love and serve their fellow 
beings. Gotama trampled his temptations under his feet 
and gave himself up to the preaching of his new-found 
gospel. No wonder that his face shone like the sun and 
his heart sang merry songs, and no wonder that when his 
old acquaintances met him, they were amazed at the happy 
change that had taken place in his outward appearance. 

Let us now glance at the gospel that saved Gotama 
and translated him into paradise and which, “out of 
compassion,” he resolved to preach to others. The first 
thing about it that impresses us is tts thoroughly practical 
character. It deals only with vital subjects, and these 
are very few in number. The one essential point is that 
conquest over sin and pain and sorrow cannot be realised 
except as the result of acquiring self-control, and of culti- 
vating the altruistic disposition. If we have a vice we 
should concentrate upon the development of the opposite 
virtue. If we have fallen into a bad habit, let us get out 
of it by giving all diligence to form another and nobler 
one. Ifwesuffer from an inordinate self-love, let us cure 
ourselves by lavishing love upon our neighbours. That 
is to say, the only effectual way of shunning evil is by 
cleaving to that which is good; and according to the 
Buddha this is all that matters. All other things are of 
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no consequence, and he gave them an expressive name 
—indeterminates, such as whether the world is eternal or 
not, whether the world is infinite or not, whether the soul 
is the same as the body or different from it, whether a 
man exists in any way or not after death. Whenever 
Gotama was asked about such points, he flatly refused 
not only to answer, but even to discuss them. 

Another characteristic feature of the Buddhist gospel 
is its beautiful simplicity. We who runs may easily read 
it. There is no difficulty whatever in understanding it, 
though putting it into practice is, for most people, 
supremely difficult. ‘To enthrone love and crush hatred 
is by no means easy work, but the reasonableness and 
the need of doing so are patent to all. In most Oriental 
religions there are two classes of doctrines, the one 
exoteric, intended for the non-attached crowds, and the 
other esoteric, to be revealed only to initiates ; but all the 
doctrines of Buddhism are open to all alike. Outsiders 
can know as much about them, merely as doctrines, as 
insiders can. This is doubtless the reason why the 
Buddha did not establish a priesthood. The priest 
always acts as the custodian of great mysteries or secrets, 
and claims to be an intermediary between heaven and 
earth. In Buddhism there are no mysteries or secrets 
to make known, nor is there a case in heaven that can be 
settled alone through a third party who serves as an 
official go-between. The only problems which Buddhism 
discusses are of an exclusively moral and social nature, 
the due consideration of which tends to enrich and 
ennoble life. 

For instance the doctrine of Karma teaches that, when 
a man dies, all the tendencies and capabilities developed 
as the outcome of his activities in the body just vacated, 
enter into a new body to work out therein, and in subse- 
quent bodies, his inevitable destiny. It may not be true 
that a man is blind because he indulged the lust of the 
eyes in a previous life; but it is eternally true that no 
man stands alone, that in every one of us there are 
potentialities of good and evil inherited through endless 
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lines of ancestry, and that by every thought we express 
and every deed we perform, we set in motion waves of 
influence destined to flow on for ever. 

The law of causation is in perpetual operation through- 
out the universe. It is a law that permits no exceptions. 
At bottom, the Buddha was entirely right, and the truth 
he saw so clearly is a truth of vital importance, though it 
still lacks adequate expression. Heredity is still a deep 
mystery concerning which there are various conflicting 
theories. That it is a fact is beyond controversy, but 
how it acts no one can tell. After all, it is the fact that 
matters, the explanation of the fact being of only secondary 
importance. 

Having said so much, we repeat the statement that 
there are no mysteries, no secrets in Buddhism. All its 
essential doctrines, all the doctrines that are distinctive 
of it, are simplicity itself. The Path of life is well 
defined, and blessed are they who walk in it. It is an 
Eightfold Path, that is a Path in which Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, and Mode of 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Rapture are essential. All that the Buddha did for 
forty-five years was to describe and sing the praises of 
that Noble or Middle Path, and urge people to enter and 
walk in it evermore. Jesus says, ‘‘Come unto Me;” 
“Follow Me;”’ “Believe in Me;” but the Buddha, 
standing on a higher and nobler level, says, “Come unto 
the Noble Path ;” “ Follow the Middle Path;” “ Believe 
in the Kingdom of Righteousness which I preach.” Jesus 
calls for faith ; Gotama, for self-reliance. Jesus says, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; but do not lose heart, 
great is your reward in heaven;” but the Buddha 
promises salvation here and now to all who will follow 
the Path, and the promise is always fulfilled. How 
absurd, how fundamentally false it is, in the face of such 
teaching, to call Buddhism a pessimistic religion. Its 
central message is, not that existence is misery and pain, 
but that misery and pain can be removed and give place 
to happiness and joy; not that this world is a vale of 
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tears, but that all tears may be wiped away, and the vale 
resound with the songs of the good and the free. - 

There is a Buddhistic Parable, called the Parable of 
the Sower, in which this truth finds apt and beautiful 
expression. While a rich Brahman, Bharadvaja by name, 
was holding his harvest-home, the Teacher came and 
stood by with his bowl for alms. He was humble and 
yet dignified, and some of the people paid him reverence ; 
but the Brahman lost his temper and said angrily, 
“ Mendicant, I plough and sow, and having ploughed 
and sown, I eat; it would be better if you were in like 
manner to plough and sow, and then you would have 
food to eat.” “O! Brahman,” the Teacher answered, 
“TI, too, plough and sow, and having ploughed and sown, 
I eat.” The Brahman retorted, “ You say you are a 
husbandman ; but we see no sign of it. Where are your 
bullocks and the seed and the plough ?”’ Then the 
Teacher answered, “ Faith is the seed I sow, and good 
works are as the rain that fertilises it; wisdom and modesty 
are the parts of the plough, and my mind is the guiding- 
rein. I lay hold of the handle of the Law; earnestness 
is the goad I use; and diligence is my draught-ox. 
Thus this ploughing is ploughed, destroying the weeds 
of delusion. The harvest that it yields is the ambrosial 
fruit of Nirvana, and by this ploughing all sorrow ends.” 

Such is the Buddhism that has been rediscovered. It 
is a sane philosophy of life, a sublime moral system, a 
series of golden rules by which to live. To understand 
it is to admire it. There are millions of people who 
find in it the very joy of life, who mount up with wings 
as eagles, who run and are not weary, who walk, and 
faint not. As a verse from the Dhammapada puts it :— 


«When the wise man by earnestness has driven 
Vanity far away, the terraced heights 
Of wisdom doth he climb, and, free from care, 
Looks down on the vain world, the careworn crowd, 
As he who stands upon a mountain top 
Can watch, serene himself, the toilers in the plains.” 


J. T. Luoyp. 
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Buddhism and the Doctrine of 
the Soul. 


THe Buddha completely denied belief in the entity of 
the Soul or Atman as taught by the Vedantists. He 
says, 

‘A man gets the notion, ‘This soul of mine can be perceived, it 
has experienced the result of good and evil actions committed here 
and there: now this soul of mine is permanent, lasting, eternal, has 
the inherent quality of never changing, and will continue for ever 
and ever.’ This, brethren, is called the walking in delusion, the 
jungle of delusion, the wilderness of delusion, the puppet show of 
delusion, the writhing of delusion, the fetter of delusion.”1 ‘ Be 
earnest,” he says elsewhere, “in effort, and you too shall soon be free 
from the great evils—from sensuality, from individuality (atman), 
and from ignorance.” ? 


According to him, the delusion of the soul entity, or 
ignorance of the non-existence of individuality creates all 
evils, pains and suffering ;* I am, therefore I suffer. 

Let us now scientifically examine the Buddha’s con- 
ception of non-dtman. Descartes imagined that epiphysis 
is the seat of the soul,‘ and all the older psychologists 
assumed its individual existence. Modern investigators 
however, either ignore it, or, like Professor Ebbinghaus. 
emphatically deny the existence of the soul and therefore 
of any seat in which it may be located. 

“It is evident,” he says, ‘“‘that no single point of the nervous system 
can be regarded as the long searched for seat of the soul, since no 
single point is structurally or functionally distinguished from all others. 
. . « Mind is the concept of the totality of mental functions. As 


self-preservation is the chief end of all bodily function, so self- 
preservation is the chief end of mental life.’’5 


1 “Buddhist Suttas,” Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI., p. 299. 
9 Tbid., p. 97. 
8 “ Sutta Nipata,” S. B. Z., Vol. X., pp. 131—145. See also Vol. XIII., Part I., 
. 73—78. 
os Gee The Passion of the Soul, Tr. by Tarrey in his Phzlosophy of Descartes. 
New York, 1892, pp. 298—300. 
§ Ebbinghaus (Hermann), Psychology. Boston, 1908, pp. 41, 49. 
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maintains that the “ mind” or “soul ’’ of metaphysicians 
is a merely mechanical product of bodily function: 
psychology is physiology. 

Professor Swift has worked out an extremely interesting 
and instructive chapter in his Mind in the Making, 
the important points of which we shall briefly review. . 
The superiority or inferiority of man does not depend 
upon the size or weight of the brain but upon its internal 
organisation. According to Kaes, in the second and 
third “association layers’? of Meynert, improvement 
especially occurred during the progress of civilisation. 
Kaes thinks that these areas coincide with a new growth 
of association-fibres beginning in civilised boys and girls 
at about eighteen years of age. Both Kaes and Valpius 
agree that these same second and third layers are defi- 
cient in association-fibres among primitive people, and are 
undeveloped in children. It is the difference, according 
to Kaes, 


This monistic conception of “mind” and “body” 


“‘ between primitive and civilised man as well as, in some degree at 
least, between children and adults. In childhood this entire middle 
cortical layer is noticeably deficient in association-fibres, but after 
the new growth of the later ’teens has begun, they increase in 
number rapidly, and at about thirty-eight, . . . they are twice as. 
numerous as at eighteen. . . . Their medullation continues beyond 
forty, and perhaps fifty years.” 


Swift thinks that the theory that there is a definite 
relation between intelligence and fibre-growth, which a 
more accurate knowledge of the finer structure_of the _ 
brain may reveal, can no longer be thought untffnable. 9 N. 


‘*‘ Increase,” he says, “in the number of brain-cells pr 
about four months before birth, and henceforth growt 
gence depends upon the healthy development of the imr 
and the growth of nerve fibres to functional maturity.” 


What we learn from these investigations 1 
so-called mental processes depend solely upon t 
logical processes : the higher mental processes 
finer structure of the brain. Thus our psychica Processes 


1 Swift (Edgar James). New York, 1908, pp. 219-23 


{ 
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need no hypothesis of the soul upon which metaphysicians 
speculate. 

The investigation of pathological cases gives us 
corroborative evidence. According to Professor Jastrow’s 
study of dreams, of fifty-eight persons afflicted with total 
blindness, 

‘thirty-two became blind before the completion of their fifth year, 
and not one of this group of thirty-two sees in dreams. Six became blind 
between the fifth and the seventh year: of these, four have dreams 
of seeing, but two of them do so seldom, and with some vagueness, 
while two never dream of seeing at all. Of twenty persons who © 
became blind after their seventh year all have ‘dream vision.’ . 

The period from the fifth to the seventh year ss thus indicated as the critical 
one... . If sight is lost after the seventh year, the sight-centre can, 
in spite of the loss, maintain its function; and the dreams of such 
an individual may be hardly distinguishable from those of a seeing | 
person.” } 


Dr. Heermann’s results, cited by Professor Jastrow, 
are practically the same as his own. According to 
Professor Donaldson’s anatomical investigations of the — 
brain of the blind deaf-mute, Laura Dewey Bridgman, 
‘she apparently had no visual memories,” although “the 
deficiency was not so very great even in those (sensory) 
areas,” she having “ had some light perception up to her 
eighth year.’’ Donaldson also thinks that the sensory 
areas “‘may have taken a slight part in the cerebral 
activity, but that z¢ was so slight that thei specific reactions 
did not rise into consciousness,” * 

If there is a soul which sees and hears, as dualism 
maintains, independent of the brain and sense-organs or 
the material, why cannot even the souls of those who are 
physically blind and deaf-mute see and hear indepen- 
dently ? We have seen that complex mental processes 
depend solely upon the complex development and growth 
of association-fibres and the maturity of the cells of the 
brain. From these evidences, from the phylogenetic and 


1 Jastrow (Joseph), Fact and Fablein Psychology. Boston, U.S.A., 1900, pp. 341I— 
343- 
2 Donaldson (Henry H.). “ Anatomical Observations on the Brain and Several 


Sense-organs of the Blind Deaf-mute, Laura Dewey Bridgman.” 4m. Jour. of Psy., 
Vol. IV., p. 291. 
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ontogenetic study of the brain and from inorganic and 
organic evolution, the mythical belief in an immaterial 
soul appears utterly untenable. We, of course, have each 
a material soul, so to speak. The soul exists only as a 
function of the body. In other words, it is the abstract 
term for the functions of the body. Soul and body are 
one and inseparable. ‘A brain,” says President G. 
Stanley Hall, ‘ without a mind is as impossible as a mind 
without a brain.” The so-called “ mind-stuff,” ‘“ psycho- 
plasm,” “idioplasm,” or what not, is nothing mysterious 
but is physicochemical substance. “The activity of the 
psychoplasm,” Professor Haeckel says, “which we call the 
soul, is always connected with metabolism.’”* His idea is 
exactly that of President G. Stanley Hall who thinks that 
“The first function of the soul is . . . in food-getting, 
assimilation, dissimilation.’”! 

Professor Haeckel severely criticises psychologists and 
maintains that, 


‘‘most of our so-called ‘ psychologists’ have little or no knowledge 
of these (human anatomy, histology, ontogeny and physiology) indis- 
pensable foundations of anthropology; they are, therefore, incompe- 
tent to pronounce on the character even of their own ‘soul.’ ’’® 


He emphasises the comparative and genetic study of 
the “evolution of the soul.” He says : 


‘“‘ Comparative psychology, in co-operation with the ontogeny and 
phylogeny of the fsyche, has enforced the conviction that organic 
life in all stages, from the simplest unicellular protozoén up to man, 
springs from the same elementary forces of nature, from the physio- 
logical functions of sensation and movement. The further task of 
scientific psychology, therefore, is not, as it once was, the exclusively 
subjective and introspective analysis of the highly developed mind of 
a philosopher, but the objective, comparative study of the long 
gradation by which man has slowly arisen through a vast series of 
lower animal conditions.” ¢ 


: Thus we ought to study comparatively the evolution 
of the material soul by gradation methods, if we wish 
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1 Adolescence. New York, 1904, Vol. II., p. 64. 

9 Riddle of the Universe, New York, 1901, p. E10. : 
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seriously to know what the true soul is. It is of the 
same importance to study ontogenetically the birth, 
growth and old age of the soul.’ The individual soul, 
undoubtedly, is lost with the decomposition of the body. 


‘“‘ The soul,” President Hall says, “is not worth saving, although 
personal immortality ... is often the dominant note in thought 
thus centred. Indeed, the salvation motive that in our ‘day 
often becomes almost hysterical is profoundly anti-scientific, and the 
immortality protectors that neglect the past are enemies of real 
knowledge or sound investigation in this field.’’* 


This is very true. The poetical belief in the immor- 
tality of a personal or immaterial soul is the superstition 
of superstitions and the dream of dreams. 

There is another form of the belief with which it is 
worth while to deal. Dr. Paul Carus thinks: 


“ Every individual is a link in the great chain of the whole life of 
mankind. The life of the individual is formed and in its turn is 
forming again, so as to produce a continuity in which the old forms 
of life are preserved, being modified only by receiving new additions 
and being enriched with further details. ‘Thus the soul of Christ is 
a living presence in all Christian souls. . . . But in the same sense 
a father and a mother live on in their children, a teacher in his 
pupils, each one in the memory of his friends, martyrs and heroes 
in their cause, etc. And this immortality is not an illusion, nor a 
mere phrase, but a decisive influence upon the actions of mankind.’ 


Nobody, of course, denies a continuity of influence of 


both great and small men upon mankind, nor of the 


heredity of both good and evil in the individual from 


ancestors both near and remote. These are two 


fundamental psychological-biological laws. In a strict 
sense, however, neither influence nor the offspring can 
be spoken of as soul inherited from our forbears. The 
former could not be retained without a record and 
human memory. Even the record, epistemologically, is 
of no use without a human mind and brain, because 
without them there could be no memory and assimilation 
of it. Influence varies according to types and grades of 


1 See Leighton (Gerald), Zhe Greatest Life. London, 1908, pp. 82—92. 
3 Vol. II., p. 67. 
3 Open Court, Vol. XIX., pp. 365, 366. 
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mind. Ifthe soul is deeds and actions (karma) as the 
Buddhist metaphysician holds, the “soul of Christ ”’ is 
not his own. Because, this supposed soul of his must 
be the product of the influence of folk-deeds, that is of 
folk-souls. Why then, does not Dr. Carus proclaim 
that the folk-souls of Jews instead of the supposed “ soul 
of Christ” are living presences in all Christian souls ? In 
brief, the “immortality ” of both good and evil deeds 
and their influence is true as far as the mnemes and 
engrams of Professor Semon’ are concerned, but not the 
‘immortality of the soul” at all. The belief in the 
“ immortality of the soul ” is a mere phrase to comfort 
those who believe in popular and idealistic superstitions. 

Let us consider for a little Dr. Carus’ analogy of a 
book. He says: 


“¢ The book itself or rather the soul of the book consists of ideas 
which are expressed in the printed words. Ideas cannot be com- 
municated without some sensory means, and a material of some 
kind is needed as a substratum to render them somehow actual and 
to convey them. We can burn a book but we cannot burn the ideas 
expressed in it... .’® 


How are the “ideas expressed in it” preserved 
without any other copies and mnemes and engrams of 
the human brain after the book has been burnt? How 
are Aristotle’s ideas expressed in his lost writings 
preserved ? The ideas of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, and so forth, are “enriched ”’ 
and corrected, corrupted and vulgarised, misinterpreted 
and misunderstood, and so on. There are no deeds, 
words, no force, independent of time and place. Every- 
thing is subject to time and place. When heaven and 
earth shall pass away, words also shall pass away. 

The idea that a father and a mother live on in their 
children is undoubtedly interpreted in the ‘“‘ intricate 
phenomena of heredity,” as presented by Haeckel.* This 


1 Semon (Richard), Die Mneme als evhaltendes Prinstp im Wechsel des organischen 
Geschehens. Leipzig, 1908. See also Darwin (Francis), Science, N. S., Vol. 
XXVIII., No. 717, Sept. 25th, 1908, pp. 391—396. 

2 Open Court, Vol. XIX., p. 364. 

® Riddle of the Universe, pp. 189, 190. 
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is of the utmost importance. As we have seen already, 
our “ mind and body ” zs the embodiment of the tremen- 
dous history of inorganic and organic evolution. 


“Our souls,” says President Hall, “are phyletic long before 
and far more than they are individual.... The superficial 
phenomena change, but all the deeper roots of the soul strike down 
and back to a past that long preceded history. The soul is thus a 
product of heredity.” } 


Our “souls” and body are indeed transmitted from 
one generation to another through a fused microscopic 
organism of a sperm-cell and an egg-cell, each of which 
is always a carrier of a dual heredity. ‘All the bodily 
and mental features of the new-born child are the sum 
total of the hereditary qualities which it has received in 
reproduction from parents and ancestors.” ? 

It is important to notice the processes of fertilisation, 
in which only one single spermatozo6n out of thousands 
copulates with one ovum, and “ all the rivals of the 
fortunate penetrator are excluded and die without.” ® 
In this very moment, the hereditary qualities of the 
male sexual cells in which the “ souls” and bodies 
of ancestors are also stored up are lost to a great 
extent. In other words, there is the loss of the 
acquired characters, but not the non-inheritance of them. 
Professor Weissmann’s doctrine of the non-inheritance 
of acquired characters cannot explain satisfactorily even 
why the human child is not born as an anthropoid 
ape. The acquired characters of our first ancestor one 
step higher than his anthropoid ape ancestors must have 
been inherited by the second generation, and so on. We 
therefore believe in the possibility of the inheritance 
of acquired characters, in the progressive heredity of 
Haéckel, in the unconscious memory of Hering, or the 
mnemes and engrams of Semon. For this reason, those 
men and women who have no child lose not only their 
own “souls” and bodies, but also those of their 


1 Vol. IIL., pp. 65, 69. 
2 Haeckel, Zhe Evolution of Man. New York, 1905, p. 142. 
8 Sbid. 
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ancestors, for the child is the only means of securing the 
continuity of the soul and body. 

‘From this,” says President Hall, “ it follows that much if 
not most soul is lost. With extinct species of animal life a soul 
type also vanished irrecoverably from the world; as dead far 
outnumber living varieties, the great body of soul is irrecoverable 
by psychologists ; thus the world of soul must remain fragmentary, 
and many faculties, traits and genetic stages are gone for ever.” } 


In this connection a few words in regard to the so-called 
multiple personality are necessary. As is well known, 
the human embryo is the dual product of a sperm-cell 
and an egg-cell. Each cell, according to Haeckel, has its 
own “soul.” The two cell-souls are fused by “ erotic 
chemotropism.”? This is a genetic love affair of sexual 
cells. If then, each parent soul is indestructible, a dual 
personality of the human soul must begin even at the 
embryonic period. Not only that, but according to 
Professor Wilson, “in the air-breathing arthropods, 
. . . a dual sexual predestination of the spermatozoa is 
clearly seen,” * and according to Dzierzon, the fertilised 
ovum in bees produces only females, while the unfertilised 
ovum produces only males parthenogenetically. If we 
apply this to the human species, we see that each sperm- 
cell and egg-cell might have a dual sexual predestination, 
and fuse together in a dual soul. If so, a quadruple 
personality in man and woman is possible. More than 
this, phyletically speaking, the human species must be 
myriad-souled as the result of its inheritance from millions 
and billions of ancestors. Such is the ridiculous con- 
clusion to which the defender of immortality must 
necessarily be led. 

We understand, however, by heredity that the 
microscopic living particles of matter which compose 
the sperm-cell and ovum convey the characteristics of 
the parents and ancestors to the child. ‘ Death,” of 
course, “ puts an end, in man as in any other vertebrate, 


1 Vol. II., p. 64. 

2 Riddle of the Universe, New York, 1901, p. 189. 

® Wilson (Edmond B.), “‘ Recent Researches on the Determination and Heredity of 
Sex,” Scéence, Vol. XXIX., No. 732, p. 61. 
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to the physiological functioning of the cerebral neurons, 
the countless microscopic ganglionic cells, the collective , 
activity of which is known as the soul.”? 


Mr. Bawden puts forward another conception of 
immortality. He says that, ‘“ The only immortality that 
is possible in any case is the immortality of function,” 
and illustrates his conception by analogy. He writes : 


“* My body has changed completely since I was a boy, yet I have 
not forgotten things that happened when I was a boy, and I claim to 
be the same person to whom these things happened. The scar on 
my arm where I was vaccinated twenty years ago still remains, 
though the flesh has been renewed many times in the interval. 
What persists is the continuity of function, the form of activity, 
of this organism. This is what I mean by myself and it is this 
which is immortal.” ? 


If we compare this theory of “function” immortality 
with that of Dr. Carus’ “form” immortality, we see 
clearly that they are practically identical. Dr. Carus says: 


“It is well known that all the atoms of which our bodies are 
composed will change in the average within seven years, If the 
material elements and not the form in which they grouped, be the 
essential part of our existence, we ought to consider ourselves new 
personalities as soon as the last atom of our former existence has 
passed away. The transition is slow and almost imperceptible, but 
it takes place none the less, and that after all we recognise our 
identity throughout all these changes is the best evidence that the 
material portion of our being is of secondary consideration.” ® 


In regard to the physiological processes on which they 
base their theories, we unhesitatingly agree with them, 
but we consider their “‘ function ” and “form” which they 
distinguish from these are also merely physiological 
processes which we call metabolism or “physiological 
regeneration.” * Verworn and Lee® explain these pro- 


1 Haeckel, Evolution of Man, New York, 1905, p. 674. 

2 Bawden (H. Heath), ‘A New Scientific Argument for Immortality,” Journal of 
Philos. Psych. and Sci. Me., Vol. V., No. 20, 1908, pp. 536, 537. 

© Open Court, Vol. XIX., p. 365. 

4 Morgan (Thomas Hunt), Regeneration. New York, 1901, pp. 128—131. 
Verworn, General Physiology. London, 1899, pp. 486, 529, 541—546. 

5 Lee (Frederic S.), An American Text-book of Physiology. Philadelphia, 1903, 
Vol. II., p. 496. 
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cesses as the “ mechanics of heredity.” A few words are 
sufficient to sum up our consideration that “ function ” 
and “form” cannot exist without material conditions. 
Properly interpreted, therefore, the immortality of 
‘“‘ function ’’ or “form” is based upon material processes, 
which are primary but not secondary. 

Weare thus led step by step to consider the immortality 
of the material. Dr. Francis Galton was the first to sug- 
gest the ‘theory of the continuity of the germ-plasm,” 
and Professor Weissmann developed it. The somatic 
cells, according to Weissmann,’ necessarily die, the germ- 
cells or ids “are potentially immortal, like the unicellular 
organisms.” This theory necessarily agrees with that of 
the non-inheritance of acquired characters which Haeckel, - 
Semon and many others absolutely oppose as a merely 
‘‘ provisional molecular hypothesis.””? As we have said 
before, Haeckelism seems to be right on this fundamental 
point of evolution. But whether we accept the theory 
of either Weissmann or of Haeckel there is no difference 
as to the immortality of the material. 

Next we shall briefly consider another materialistic 
conception of immortality. Ehrenberg first suggested 
the theory of the immortality of unicellular organisms, 
and Weissmann greatly expanded it, maintaining that 
“there is no natural death among them,” therefore “the 
unicellulars are . . . immortal.’’* If, then, this theory is 
right, one who desires immortality had better be born as 
an Amoeba! Unfortunately however, fatal objections to 
this theory have arisen, since it has been found there is an 
evidence of old age or “ senescence ” among Protozoa, and 
rejuvenation occurs (Verjiingung) by conjugation. This is 
largely confirmed by Maupas’ experiments.* Very recently 
elaborate investigations made by Professor Calkins on 
the 742nd generation of Protozoa undoubtedly confirm 


! Weissmann (August), 7ke Evolution Theory. London, 1904, Vol. I., pp. 415, 416 

2 Evolution of Man, Vol. Il., p. 863, and Héstory of Creation, Vol. I., pp. 233—235 

® Vol. I., p. 260. 

4 Calkins (Gary N.), Zhe Protozoa. New York, got, pp. 59—61. Cf. Binet 
(Alfred), ‘‘ The Immortality of Infusoria,” Zhe Monist, Vol. I., pp. 21—37. 
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those of Biitschli and Maupas. In his conclusions 
Professor Calkins says : 

_ “ This series of facts appears to warrant the assumption, that there 
is a fundamental difference in the protoplasmic elements which go to 
make up the body of a protozodn, one of which is to be compared 
with the somatic cells of metazoa, the other with germ-cells; the one 
connected with the vegetative functions of metabolism, the other 
with reproduction ; the one may give out and lead to ‘ physiological 
death’ (Hertwig), or it may be restimulated (rejuvenescence); the 
other may give out and so lead to ‘ germinal death’ of the race.’’! 

But, after all, it seems to be an idle discussion 
whether the living organism is immortal or not, because 
the time will come when every living organism, high and 
low, will be entirely extinct on our earth, as is now the 
case on the moon. Even if Weissmann were correct, the 
immortality of unicellular organisms is merely a relative 
question of time. Everything which is born dies. Life 
was spontaneously generated and will be spontaneously 
destroyed. This was the great problem of the Buddha ; 
he solved it by Nirvana, where there is no birth, no old 
age and no death, no consciousness of either soul or 
body. 

In connection with the above considerations, it will be 
worth while to consider the mortality of the soul and body. 
‘* What has remained,” says Professor Howell, “ through 
the individual life has been, on the physiological side, a 
form of activity, on the morphological and chemical side, 
a material substratum of a practically definite composition.” 
These forms and substrates are perpetually changing, as 
we have seen. “We may say,” he continues, ‘“ that 
living matter is never actually the same, yet it must be 
evident that, in respect of any given mass of that body 
which we call protoplasm, it can only reproduce itself in 
its offspring by transmitting a portion of its actual sub- 
stance.” After having described the physiology of the 
old, he says: 

‘“ The signs of deterioration in the machinery of life do not make 


their appearance first during or after a period of maturity, but begin 


1 Calkins (Gary, N.), “‘ Studies on the Life History of Protozoa,” Jour. of Experim. 
Zo0l., Vol. 1., No. 3, 1904, pp. 423—462. 
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to develop from the time of birth, or possibly before. . . . What we 
call the creative power of assimilation, which measures the capacity of 
living matter to form matter like itself, decreased steadily from birth. 
. .. Lhe curve of vitality . . . does not rise from birth, reach its 
maximum in the vigour of maturity, and then fall in old age, but 
begins to fall steadily, though not uniformly, from the beginning 
of life.” 2 

Death is steadily encroaching upon the individual life 
from its very beginning. In the summary of his “ Pro- 
blem of Age, Growth, and Death,” Professor Minot says : 
“The rate of growth depends on the degree of sene- 
scence ”; “senescence depends on the increase of the 
protoplasm, and on the differentiation of the cells” ; and 
‘senescence is at its maximum in the very young stages, 
and the rate of senescence diminishes with age.”? And 
what then? Death, of course. It therefore is misleading 
to say that we are “living,” since we are actually “dying ” 
in the very first stages of life. From this series of facts we 
conclude that the human soul and body continue, not as 
individual existence, but through the reproduction of 
offspring into which a material portion of the individual 
is transmitted. Thus the continuity of the phyletic soul 
and body is possible by means of material heredity. 

But life also is mortal. Howellsays: | 

‘The continuity of life has never been interrupted, and never will 
be. If the environment remains as favourable in the future as it has 
been in the past, living things will continue in unbroken succession 
for all time. From this point of view we may justly speak of living 
matter as possessing immortality, or at least potential immortality, 
since it has unlimited powers of propagation.” ® 

As a scientific consideration, Howell’s assumption is not 
adequate, because modern astronomers unhesitatingly 
tell us of a final death of the planets. Professor Poor says : 

“ Ages ago‘ the earth and moon were one; together they formed 
a single hot, plastic globe incapable of supporting life ; to-day the 


1 Howell (Wm. H.), ‘‘ The Origin of Death,” Reference Handbook of the Medical 
Sctences, Vol. 1X., Supplement, p. 207. 

2 Minot (Charles S.), Zhe Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. New York, 1908, 
pp. 86—130, 250. Cf. H. H. Donaldson, 7he Growth of the Brain. London, 1895, 
Pp. 65—83. 

8 P. 207. 

« See Sollas (W. J.), “ Evolutionary Geology,” Aun. Rep. of the Sutthsonian Inst., 
4900, pp. 289—314. 
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earth is in its prime, while the moon is already cold and dead. Nor 
is the present condition of the earth the final stage; it is slowly 
losing its heat and its water, it is gradually growing old, and in some 
future age will cease to support life and become like the moon, 
a cold, lifeless body.” ? 


According to Dr. Dolmage, however, “ it is millions of 
years forward in time.”* If so, it is obviously necessary 
to alter the phrase “immortality of life” to “relative 
continuity of it.” 

Neither the immortality of the immaterial soul nor 
the immortality of the living body is possible, but the 
relative continuity of the material soul and body which 
conveys the heredity of past ages is scientifically possible. 
Therefore the humanitarian ideal is to let human beings 
be as safe, free, and happy, as possible in the interval. 
In brief, to bring them up as the fittest for survival is 
our humanitarian ideal. For this purpose we ought 
thoroughly to study man by every possible means. 

Finally, from our pan-materialistic point of view, we 
shall briefly consider whether the universe or “‘ material ”’ 
is immortal or not. | 

“In every Transformation of Energy,” according to Mr. A. Daniell, 


“we find that some Energy is wasted through conversion into Heat, 
the result, direct or indirect, of friction, noise, flashes of light, and so 


on. This heat is presently distributed pretty uniformly among its 


surrounding objects, and can no more be made use of by us for the 
sake of producing work. A large quantity of the Energy of the 
Universe must have already assumed this relatively useless condition, 
and in the course of time the whole of the Energy in the Universe 
will have assumed it. The Energy of the Universe is a constant 
amount, some of it is available, some is non-available: the former is 
in every phenomenon somewhat diminished but never increased: 
the non-available energy is constantly increasing: hence, the 
Available Energy of the Universe tends to Zero.” ® 


Professors Stewart and Tait hold the same view. 
They say: 

“It is absolutely certain that age after age the possibility of such 
transformations (of energy) is becoming less and less; and, so far as 


1 Poor (Charles Lane), Zhe Solar System. New York, 1908, p. 293. 
2 Dolmage (Cecil G.), Astronomy of To-day. London, 1909, pp. 208, 343-348. 
* Borrowed from Duncan’s quotations, pp. 241, 242. 
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we yet know, the final state of the present Universe must be the 
aggregation into one mass of all the matter it contains, s.¢., the 
potential energy gone, and a practically useless state of kinetic 
energy, %.¢., uniform temperature throughout that mass.” } 


Duncan’s conclusion is rather curious. He says, “the 
hypothesis of the reconstruction of the universe of matter 
is therefore, at the present time, a pure speculation.”’? | 

If these scientific speculations are true, it is of little 
consequence whether it is available or non-available ; our 
pan-materialistic conception of the immortality or eternity 
of the material universe is not chimerical but probable. 
Then the chemical and the material components of all 
living body and soul ontologically considered would be 
continuously existent only as long as the material universe 
continued. Moreover, as Lockyer has shown, there is 
an ascending series of stars, that is to say, there is a 
devolution of stars, as Duncan calls it. If so, the 
reconstruction of the material universe is not absolutely 
impossible. 

Self-proclaimed optimists might call us pessimists. If 
seekers after truth are to be classified as pessimists, and 
believers in the untruth as optimists, we are certainly the 
former, but the great majority of these same optimists 
are unconscious of their actually pessimistic temperament. 
So, they are easily cast down, when they meet with a 
slight disturbance of social and domestic affairs. For 
this reason, they instinctively conceal their pessimistic 
temperament by taking refuge in superstition. On this 
point, the theory that fear is the origin of religion is 
particularly true. But untruth and superstition will be 
broken down sooner or later. ‘Choose not the dearest 
but the truest; for the truest is the best.” 


Sakyo KANDA. 
Worcester, U.S.A. 


1 See note (®) on p. 291. 
3 Jbid., p. 244. See also Dolmage, Chapters XXVII. and XXVIII. 
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Anatta. 


It is said by some that there are two classes into which 
all religious doctrines can be divided,—namely, into 
exoteric doctrine and esoteric doctrine ; by which it is 
meant that there are some doctrines which may be 
imparted by voice or pen without reserve, to all and 
sundry, whilst there are others which must not be com- 
municated saving only to the few. It might perhaps be 
more correct to say that there are some doctrines which 
can be made known to the many through the medium of 
words spoken or written, while there are others which can 
only be made comprehensible to the few who have fitted 
themselves for that comprehension by a previous course 
of study and training. But the most exact definition of 
all, of the words exoteric and esoteric, as applied to 
doctrine, would be that which would define the former as 
including any doctrine whatsoever that can be communi- 
cated in words ,at all; the title esoteric doctrine being 
reserved for such truth as must, so to speak, communicate 
itself to whomsoever attains to it, being never more than 
faintly outlined by any, even the ablest efforts to put it 
into words. | 

To this latter class of truths belongs that doctrine of 
Anatta, the open avowal of which so differentiates 
Buddhism from other faiths, and puts it in a class by 
itself among the religions of the world. It is a genuinely 
esoteric doctrine, as distinguished from the pseudo-esoteric, 
in that from its very nature every trace of it remains 
concealed from all but the most searching gaze ; and even 
to this latter, what is revealed is no more than a few 
broken and fugitive gleams, full vision being the privilege 
of him only who has come to the summit of human 
mastery over life, the Arahant, as he is called in Buddhist 
nomenclature. This being so, what is here attempted is 
merely to give a brief indication of the direction in which 
that vision must be sought, it remaining for ever true, as 
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the Buddhist Scripture puts it, that full realisation is to 
be found “only by the wise, each man for himself.” 

Suppose that upon some windy morning we pay a visit 
to the shores of a lake or other sheet of water, and, 
taking our stand in a favourable position, look out over 
its surface, our eyes are met by the spectacle of ridges 
and elevations of water, more or less large, which seem 
as if they possessed a distinctive existence of their own 
apart from the main body of water, and which somehow 
appear to have acquired the power of maintaining this 
separate existence of theirs, as they travel one after 
another over its surface. We see, in fact, what we call 
waves, And no matter how long we may look, or how 
many others of our fellows we may invite to come and 
look with us, we should every one of us be prepared to 
affirm positively, that if eyesight were to be trusted at 
all, a wave is a specific body of water with an identity all 
its own, which identity it maintains intact as it moves 
over the surface of the larger mass of water to which it 
belongs, and finally is shattered upon its confining 
boundaries. No one would dream of saying anything 
else. The illusion is simply perfect. 

And yet, illusion it is. For, if we set aside what 
appears to be the absolutely unimpeachable testimony of 
our senses, and proceed to enquire somewhat more 
minutely into the phenomena called waves, we come 
upon the startling fact that no single molecule of water 
in the whole lake has stirred more than a foot or so out 
of its place, if even so far. We find that the apparent 
travelling of an individual body of water over the bosom 
of the lake is in reality the travelling of a motion, and not 
at all of a fixed, determined mass; and that, as a conse- 
quence, the wave, at each moment of its apparently self- 
identical existence, is composed of molecules of water 
altogether different from those that made up its form the 
moment before, so that what finally is shattered on the 
shore, as regards the liquid particles composing its form, 
is not at all the same wave that arose upon the other side 
of the lake, but another body of water entirely. | 
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It is well worth while dwelling upon this striking 
contrast between what appears to be, and what is. So 


far as ordinary, honest, external observation goes, a wave 


is indisputably a definite body of water, patent and 
manifest to all eyes, which progresses over the surface 
of the greater body of water which supports it, at a 
certain, definite rate of speed, in the enjoyment of a 
perfectly definite existence of its own. Of this there 
would seem to be noroom for any kind of doubt. None 
the less, to the scrutinising eye of the scientist, intent 
upon getting at the real facts behind the apparent ones, 
there is no definite, identical body of liquid matter in the 
case at all. What thescientist finds instead, is a definite, 
identical motion, propagating itself through a certain 
medium, the surface water of the lake, and giving rise in 
its progress through that medium, to the successive 
upheaval of the different particles of fluid which it finds 
in its path, until, reaching the limits of the main body of 
water, the last collection of upheaved water is disinteg- 
rated upon the confining bank of solid matter. The 
identity of the wave that to ordinary vision begins upon 
one side of the lake and ends its existence upon the 
other, is, the man of science finds, purely and simply an 
identity of impetus. Other identity there is none, except 
this : that the fresh molecules of liquid that momentarily 
make up the wave’s form, all belong to the same body of 
water. In other words, the progress of the motion is 
made visible in the waters of the one, same lake. 

And now, if we seek to push the analogy too far, 
and make it fit, in every least detail—a thing no analogy, 
however cunningly devised, can rightly be expected to 
do—we inay look upon existence, upon the existence of 
all living creatures, as something not very far removed 
in its main features, from our wind-stirred lake. For, 
just as upon that lake, ripples, waves, even mighty 
billows may make their appearance in response to the 
energy respectively of zephyr or gale or hurricane, so 
upon the ocean of existence there arise, responsive to the 
energy of Kamma, the ripples, waves, billows named 
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respectively animals, men, gods. And so far as outward 
observation can tell, judged by all the evidence that eye- 
sight and every other sense including the sixth—that of 
mind—are able to offer, these beings all possess a 
constant, continuous existence of their own, are, as we 
say, distinct and separate entities. Like the waves on 
the lake, each, to all appearance, follows its own par- 
ticular course, in the enjoyment of a clearly defined, 
self-dependent existence. There would seem to be no 
possibility of disputing this. In their every movement 
and general behaviour they exhibit to ordinary observa- 
tion the perfect character of self-complete entities. As 
in the case of the waves on the lake, the illusion defies 
detection. 7 

And so throughout the past the illusion successfully 
defied the detection of every observer until One arose 
in whom was developed a power of mental vision hitherto 
unapproached among mortals ; a power of insight of such 
penetrating quality that it pierced the mask of the seeming 
and passed triumphantly inwards to what lay behind. 
Before that penetrating gaze of the Perfect Scientist of 
Being, the illusion that so long had deceived others, 
withered away ; and it became clear as the sun at noonday, 
that all beings whatsoever, or god or man or beast, are no 
more than waves upon Sarhsara’s ocean, temporary con- 
formations of the elements of existence, falling even as 
they rise, and rising even as they fall, their rise and fall 
alike being merely the visible, outwardly perceptible 
effect of the Kamma-pulsation to which they owe their 
birth. Not in itself, so He perceived—His ‘ Divine 
Eye’ piercing to the core of things—has any wave on 
Sarhsdra’s sea a permanent, continuing existence. He 
found identity only in the impulse, of which Sarhsdra’s 
waves are the successive manifestations. That impulse— 
so He perceived—rolls on, and in its course raises each 
instant anew, fresh compounds of the elements of exist- 
ence, which, to the eyes of those not yet enlightened like 
Himself, present the appearance of continuously existent 
entities. To Him, the Supremely Awakened One, 
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however, who had penetrated to the reality, all these com- 
pounded things became fleeting and insubstantial, transient 
and lacking permanent basis as the bow in the sky that 
is born of the rain and the sunbeam, or the disc of flame 
that appears to the sight through the whirling around of 
a blazing stick in the hands of a playful boy. And this 
His great discovery, which, regarded simply as such, 
puts His philosophy upon a height unreached by any 
other the world has yet heard of, He expressed in three 
phrases that sum up all Buddhist thought: Sabbe 
sankhara anicca, sabbe sankhara dukkha, sabbe dhamma 
anatta. That is: All compounded things are transient, 
all compounded things are joined to pain, all perceived 
conditions and objects whatsoever, are void of self- 
determined reality. 

Here then we have, analogically presented, what 
perhaps it may be permissible to call, the bare bones 
of the Anatta Doctrine. Remains the task of clothing 
the cold skeleton with warm flesh and blood, making of 
it a living, breathing body, and this is only to be done by 
righteous conduct in the very highest sense in which the 
words righteous conduct can be used. “ Perceiving this,” 
says a Buddhist Scripture, “ the wise and understanding 
disciple grows very weary of the body; and, feeling 
aversion and disgust for all existence, by righteous con- 
duct sets out to win deliverance.” For, as with every 
fundamental truth relating to man’s life, so with this the 
most fundamental of all,—so long as it is known only with 
the head, merely as an intellectual proposition, it cannot 
be said to be more than half known. Its full significance 
comes to light only when it is known with the heart as well ; 
only when it is translated into conduct, turned into practice. 

This is a consideration which the logician and the 
intellectualist, in their pursuit of what they call ‘pure 
truth’ are only too apt to overlook. Their profound, 
abstract studies seem to have a tendency to make them 
forget that men live, and will they nill they, Zave to live, 
and not merely speculate about living. And that conse- 
quently, for a truth to be a truth, full-orbed, complete, and 
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worthy of its name of truth, it has to enter into life as well 
as into thought. The Anatté Doctrine, taken merely as 
doctrine, does indeed furnish us with a logical basis for 
altruistic action, but it remains a cold and lifeless thing, 
the mere simulacrum of itself, concerning which, unless it 
be put into actual living practice, one may, if one has a 
mind that way, bandy words for ever, and, with it all, 
come no whit nearer to an agreement. 

Let the man who wishes to know whether the Anatta 
Doctrine be true or not, set out to live it. Let him copy 
in his daily life the example of an Asoka who spent all his 
time and energy, from the day that the Light of the 
Buddha-lore first dawned upon him, in devising how best 
he could make happy the lives of all that dwelt within the 
bounds of his empire, and, not content with exercising his 
beneficent activities on behalf of human beings only, 
embraced in his kindly care the brute creation also. Let 
such a man, in his own lesser sphere, seek also to add to 
the welfare and happiness of those whom Kamma has 
given into his charge, forgetting self in thought for others ; 
and in no long time, he will know the Anatta Doctrine, 
not merely as an abstract intellectual thesis, but as a 
living truth. Let him devote himself to duty, howsoever 
humble that duty may be, and he will come to know by 
experience—which, after all is the only true way of getting 
to know anything—that individual gain and loss, honour 
and dishonour, praise and blame, are no more deserving 
of a serious man’s regard than the visions of the night 
when night has gone and daylight appears. This is the 
one sure criterion of truth. Do the deed! Swiftly there- 
after will the doctrine declare itself in its own pure 
essence. 

And if it should happen that a man’s Kamma is such 
as imposes upon him no specific obligations to other lives, 
but leaves him at full liberty to follow the Way of the 
Recluse, then, with the attainment of each new excellence 
upon that Way, let the thought ever present in his mind 
be: “This makes the world richer in righteousness! ’’ 
And as the time goes on, his heart will grow ever larger 
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and larger, extending without bound or limit to all 
creatures in every corner of the earth, understanding all, 
loving all, sympathising with all, in their sorrows as well 
as in their joys. And thus identifying himself with all 
in every place the wide world over, at last he will come 
to realise for himself the oneness of all that lives, and the 
thought of separate selfhood will fade from him like an 
evil dream. Yea, even as the fantastic and deceitful 
mists, the monstrous glooms and blacknesses of night 
utterly dissolve and flee away before the morning sun, so 
for him will every trace of the self illusion wholly melt 
away, lost for ever in the beams of the rising sun of 
selflessness, in the dawning splendour of the sun of 
Anatta. 
SILACARA. 
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Meditation. 


Tue word “ Meditation” will be used in this article 
strictly in the Buddhist sense, as opposed to its ordinary 
use in English, where it merely means abstract thinking, 
and will be employed to signify the state in which a 
thinker uses mental effort to elucidate an idea. Such 
an elucidation is arrived at by the mental process under- 
taking and seeking out a large number of comparisons of 
memories. ‘This process is the ordinary action of the 
mind, and is always taking place to a greater or less 
extent, whereas, the process which is termed by the 
Buddhists “‘ Meditation ’’ is entirely different. 

In the Buddhist Meditation, the aim is to concentrate 
the whole energy of the mind on one idea, and avoid 
comparisons of memories and all other ideas. It is the 
attempt to obtain the knowledge of an idea in itself, so 
that it fills the whole mind, and though it is analogous in 
effort to the ordinary process of solving a problem, yet it 
is quite different in application. In order to enable us 
better to understand these two processes, we must look 
into and understand the methods by which the mind 
works. 

There are billions of paths by which sense impressions 
reach the brain and cause mental stimuli; each of these 
stimuli is an awakening by which references are made to 
previous awakenings, comparisons carried out in the 
substratum of the mind, and the resultant of the whole 
gives rise to what we call ‘“‘consciousness.” Conscious- 
ness appears to us as a continuous process, whereas in 
reality it is a rapid succession of millions of consciousnesses, 
each being caused by an awakening either by a stimulus 
from a sense impression or from a memory. Each simple 
sense impression is a highly complex bundle of afferent 
stimuli, and the references and associations of awakenings 
which arise are vastly more complex. When an awaken- 
ing is started in the substratum of the mind, and is taken 
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up by its whole energy, and removed from the interference 
and complications of the millions of other stimuli from 
sense impressions and awakening which come to the 
mind, it is abstracted from the substratum of the mind 
and only cross references on that particular consciousness 
take place. | 

There only remains the consciousness and the resultant 
of the energy of all that has reference to that particular 
idea, and the thinker is unconscious of all the usual 
means by which the knowledge of his existence as 
an egoity is kept up; that is to say, the thoughts which 
arise from the awakenings caused by the reception of 
afferent stimuli from the senses. The resultant idea may 
then progress and become more and more resultant, until 
its abstraction ceases, and it becomes again involved in 
the awakenings which are continually liable to arise 
through the afferent stimuli from the senses. The 
thinker then has the knowledge of his abstract idea 
referred to the sensuous universe and he thinks of his 
egoity. He may have solved the problem or may not. 
The process may take the millionth of a second or some 
appreciable fraction of a minute, but in the Buddhist sense 
he has not meditated, he has only imitated the process in 
directing the energy of his mind away from the awaken- 
ings which are continually liable to arise from the stimuli 
from the senses. His resultant idea was through the 
cross reference of a multitude of ideas, the unravelling of 
millions of comparisons. 

Now, in the process of meditation, not only have the 
substratum awakenings arising out of the senses to be 
disregarded, but the comparisons with all other cross 
references and memories of ideas avoided, so that the 
whole energy of the mind is on the idea itself without 
any comparison with any other idea. There are practical 
means by which this may be accomplished, but it is quite 
fruitless to attempt them until there is firstly the necessary 
correct moral life, and secondly the necessary right 
understanding. 

It was by means of this realisation that Gautama 
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became a Buddha and succeeded where multitudes before 
him had failed. At that time the practice of meditation 
was quite a fine art, but attainments were not far or 
lengthy, because the right understanding and the necessary 
preparation of the mind were not cultivated. But as far 
as the practical aids or what one might be tempted to call 
“tricks ” went, they had very great knowledge. For the 
process of Buddhist meditation not only implies the actual 
pre-Buddhist method of attaining the trances, but, far more 
than that, it starts with an understanding of the whole 
Dharma itself, and is a portion of the Noble Eightfold 
Path, by which an attempt 1s made to eradicate Karma 
and the attainment of Nirvana is aimed at. 

The first of these is Sammaditthi or Right edema 
ing of the root of evil and the root of good. The three- 
fold fire of greed, anger and delusion is the root of evil 
and depends on bodily, verbal and mental action, all of 
which have to be constantly protected from the spark 
which lights this threefold fire: that spark is the 
exaggeration of the ego. Secondly we must understand 
the Four Noble Truths and avoid those views which do 
not lead to edification. Thirdly we must realise the 
impermanence, sorrow and delusion that are the necessary 
accompaniments of existence, and by which Sakkayaditthi 
or the belief in a soul-entity is eradicated, and on which 
depends scepticism, faith in ceremonies, lust, anger,— 
fetters that bind one to sentient existence. Fourthly we 
must avoid doubts concerning the past, present and future 
with reference to our own existence, which give rise to 
the sixty-two heterodox views regarding the existence of 
the soul. And fifthly we must conquer the belief ina 
soul-entity or self, by means of contemplations, a series 
of practices which belong to the path of Right Attentive- 
ness. 

We may practise contemplations of the workings of 
the body, of the sensations, of the mind and internal 
phenomena. For instance we perceive how neither 
sensations, thoughts, thought-consciousness nor mind 
are the absolute self. There are three kinds of 
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sensations, pleasurable, painful and neutral, and when we 
experience one, we do not experience the other. We 
remember how they are transient and conditioned by 
causes, subject to decay, dissolution and passing away, 
and in the same way with thoughts, thought-consciousness 
or mind. We perceive how the body is more permanent 
than the mind, how it is continually changing, how it is 
built up of chemical compounds themselves built up of 
atoms, the atom itself being a system by itself of move- 
ments in the all-pervading ether; how in fact there 
remains no actual substance—only change. Thus as our 
daily routine, we should contemplate, always choosing 
that part of the day when our mind is clearest, when we 
are least likely to be disturbed, and at the end of a fast. 
Then as our daily routine, we must follow the second 
link of the path—Right Mindedness ; abstaining from 
causing pain or suffering to any living thing, from greed, 
selfishness, irritability, annoyance, anger or ill will, con- 
tinually being on guard over our mind, watching for such 
symptoms to arise and suppressing them immediately by 
the kindly thought. 

Also with Right Speech, Right Action and Right 
Living we must be continually on our guard. Weshould 
weigh well our words before they are spoken, remember- 
ing that one word well chosen and spoken, though it takes 
long to utter, is worth ten thousand badly chosen and 
badly spoken. The same with Right Action ; one good. 
kindly act a day is worth ten thousand worldly acts. In 
all these practices there is the practice of Right Effort, 
which consists of the habit of not allowing evil to arise, 
of overcoming evil that has arisen, originating good 
thoughts and maintaining them. Evil thoughts that have 
arisen may be prevented by thinking of some wholesome 
idea, by dwelling on the misery arising from evil thoughts, 
by abstracting the mind, by analysing the origin of the 
thoughts, or by force of the will determining to suppress 
the evil thought. This should be practised as soon as 
‘we realise that an evil thought has arisen. 

Lastly, Right Concentration or Sammasamadhi is the 
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direct means by which meditation is carried out in a mind 
properly prepared by the cultivation and practice of the 
foregoing system. Here attentiveness is the object of 
concentration, and effort is the means necessary for con- 
centration. | 

When lecturing in England, I was constantly asked to 
give some practical lessons in meditation. People actually 
believed that the trances could be attained by some device 
which they thought could be taught like a conjuring trick. 
They used the word meditation as if they were quite 
advanced. The majority had not heard of the Noble 
Eightfold Path; some had heard of it, but had not 
realised how it is a practical life that must be led, before 
we can hope to attain that elevation of the mind in which 
effort and attention lead to abstraction in the trances. It 
is hopeless to consider this subject further unless this fact 
is firmly realised. 

Now there are many difficulties which confront us andl 
seem to form barriers to progress in meditation. The 
principal of these is the fact that there are many 
different kinds of meditation, and that there will be a 
particular kind which will be best suited to a particular 
mind, and this depends on Karma. In this one has 
either to find out for oneself the process of training by 
which one most easily attains abstraction, or he consults a 
teacher who has attained to the first trance and therefore 
knows the nature of his mind, his Karma and the correct 
attitude for him to employ. 

In attaining the first trance, a state of mental abstraction 
is arrived at where up-going and down-going sensations, 
the substratum of the mind, and the consciousness of 
egoity have entirely ceased, and there are present only 
reasoning, joy, concentration, reflection and happiness. 
This is a gradual process and the attainment is rendered 
quicker by practice. 

The second trance is a further stage, where reasoning 
and reflection become blotted out, and only joy, happi- 
ness and concentration remain. In the third stage there 
is equanimity of mind with alertness, and in the fourth 
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there is equanimity free from pleasure and pain, a 
neutral clear-minded state, But the terms here used 
to describe these states must of course be quite unmeaning 
and incomprehensible to one who has not attained these 
states himself. It is stated in the Books that, after the 
attainment of the Fourth Trance, there is complete sup- 
pression of form-perception and reflex-perception, and 
there is the knowledge of the infinity of space. After 
this, is the knowledge of the infinity of consciousness, 
and then the knowledge of nothingness, and finally a 
sphere of neither perception nor non-perception. This 
is the complete eradication of suffering, it is the qualifica- 
tion for Nirvana where the round of rebirth ceases. As to 
the practical means by which the trances may be attained, 
beyond what has already been insisted on with regard 
to the necessary preparation by long training, we are 
confronted with a great difficulty—the absence of 
European teachers and the rarity of Oriental ones. 

If a layman went to an Oriental teacher and said 
“‘ instruct me in meditation,” he would probably ask him 
how long he intended to stay, or whether he intended 
giving up the worldly life. But this must not desist us 
from persevering, and the hope that before long we 
shall have reference in the English language to the 
whole of the Abhidhamma will help us. There are, 
however, certain descriptions of methods given in some 
of the Pali writings. For instance in the Visuddhi Magga 
an account is given of the method of earth-gazing or earth- 
kasina as it is called. In this process care has to be taken 
to avoid the colours dark-blue, yellow, blood-red and white, 
as they interfere with this Kasina, and are themselves 
separate systems for other processes of this practice of 
Kasina. One chooses a clay or earth which does not 
contain these colours and places it on a cloth, or a mat 
drawn between four sticks, and makes a circle about 
a foot in diameter and retires to some cave or 
quiet place. He sits down with the head and spinal 
column erect and the legs crossed, and contemplates the 


circle in the earth with eyelids not wide open and not 
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quite half closed. He contemplates at a certain distance 
and height, and first thinks of the wretchedness of 
sensual pleasures, until he has a longing for indifference 
to sensual pleasures. He then incites in his mind joy 
and gladness, by reflecting on the virtues of the Buddha, 
the greatness of the Law and the correctness of the 
Order, and with a strenuous effort says to himself in his 
mind that he is going to succeed in isolating the mind 
on the one idea. He then contemplates the earth circle 
as a mental reflex, without considering its colour or 
peculiarities, but he must fix his mind on a predominant 
characteristic, such as “ broadness ” or ‘‘ container.” 

He contemplates the circle sometimes with the eyes 
open, sometimes shut, until the circle appears equally 
visible whether the eyes are open or shut, thus securing 
the mental reflex. When this can be done, he returns 
to his place of abode to go on with the meditation, leaving 
the earth circle behind. In doing this, there should be 
no delay, and if it is found that the mental reflex is lost, 
he must go back again to practise and continue until he 
can check the hindrances and concentrate the mind. He 
then arrives at what is called Neighbourhood concen- 
tration, which means getting near to the trances. After 
this comes the attainment concentration or the concen- 
tration of getting into the first trance. By this method 
the mental reflex is secured without the three 
characteristics—impermanence, sorrow and delusion. 

This sounds very easy on paper, but if we try it we 
shall find it exceedingly difficult to contemplate the circle, 
without thinking of its colour or peculiarities, and to 
retain an idea concerning it. But the effect on the 
mind, when we do succeed, alone enables us to realise 
the truth of our progress. The whole beauty of the 
Buddhist system of meditation lies in its being a 
practical system which those who do not believe can 
prove for themselves. This is much the best thing to do, 
but we must remember the slowness of the process, the 


necessary moral life and the necessary understanding of 
the Four Noble Truths. 
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The practical example given is a classical one, as it is 
expounded in the Visuddhi Magga, the commentary of 
Buddhaghosha, and is of course only an example of the 
method employed. A great many other methods are 
taught, and as a general rule a particular method is 
applicable to a particular kind of mind. But it can be 
seen, in this example, how the idea is to fix the mind on 
an idea conveyed by a sense-impression, avoiding all 
other sense-impressions and ideas, and then retaining 
the idea caused by the sense-impression without the 
stimulus of the sense-impression, in this way preventing 
the complications arising out of correlated action in the 
substratum of the mind, and abstracting the mind on the 
one idea. Thus we get the whole value of the idea in 
itself filling the whole mind with the idea, as it were, 
shutting out all other processes of mentation. This 
is where the idea of egoity ceases. 

Just as the recurrence of a thought or action leads to 
perfection of that thought or action, so does recurrence 
of the same process on the same idea lead to the per- 
fection of the abstraction. But the greatest adjunct to 
success will be the constant practice of the mind in the 
contemplations which are part of the training of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, as already mentioned, and which have 
for their object the realisation of impermanence, sorrow 
and delusion. 

And so it must berealised thatthe practice of meditation 
covers much more than the act of sitting down in a quiet 
place in contemplation, and includes the aspect of the 
whole moral life and the preparation of the mind, which 
are necessary and all-important adjuncts to the success 
of attainment. It is mainly for this reason that the rules 
of the Buddhist Monastic Order were framed by the 
Buddha, whereby a man could avoid the ten obstructions 
to the attainment of the annihilation of the self idea, and 
walk the Noble Eightfold Path. It is not of course 
laid down that a layman cannot progress as far, or 
further than one who has entered the Order. It is 


merely laid down that a man who wants to practise 
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meditation has a greater chance of success in the Order 
than out of it. But there are many who have attained 
to Arahatship who have not been in the Order. Many 
laymen at this day practise meditation with success. 
Success lies entirely within themselves whether they be 
monk or layman, beggar or king. There are many other 
valuable trainings of the mind, which are essential to 
mental culture, for instance the training of the memory. 
The practice of meditation itself is a remarkable clarifier 
of the memory, and the practice of training the memory 
powerfully aids the attainment by meditation. In the 
purification and culture of the mind as a whole, one 
process helps the other; they are all associated, inter- 
mixed and interdependent, so that we see how an under- 
standing of the process of meditation covers the whole 
ground of the Buddhist teaching, just as every other 
part of the Buddhist teaching leads us to contemplate 
the whole. Whether we contemplate the law of Karma, 
Impermanence, Sorrow or Delusion, the Four Noble 
Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path, the Ten Intellectual 
Faculties, Nirvana, the thirty-seven accessories to the 
Seven Wisdoms, the Five Skandhas or whatever part 
of the Dharma, we are necessarily led to contemplate 
the whole. And this shows how wonderfully the whole 
teaching hangs together; there is no flaw to be found 
anywhere, Flaws are found only in our understanding, 
and all these flaws arise out of the self idea. It is the 
practical training of the mind which constitutes the value 
of Buddhism, and it is as wrong to think that this prac- 
tical training of the mind is selfish, as it is wrong to 
suppose that there is a permanent soul-entity within us. 
It is only by the practical training of our mind that we 
can do good in the world. It is only by the practical 
training of our mind that we prevent bad thoughts and 
actions from arising, prevent bad thoughts and actions 
that have arisen from recurrence, encourage good 
thoughts and actions to arise and maintain good thoughts 
and actions when they have arisen. 

The elevation of mind which we thus produce becomes 
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infiltrated to the mind of others, just as a grain of salt 
dropped into a basin of water dissolves and becomes dis- 
tributed throughout the whole, or as the perfume of a 
flower pervades the air. Whoever comes into contact 
with good is likely to gain good, and there is nothing 
that more influences the minds of men than a good and 
cultured mind. It is for this reason that respect to the 
Order is maintained and has been maintained from the 
beginning. 

It is wrong to suppose that the members of the Order 
or laymen who practise meditation, devote the whole of 
their lives to it. Much more time is required in the 
preparation of the mind for meditation than for the actual 
practice. Not only has a member of the Buddhist Order 
to contemplate the Dharma, but also to help others by 
word and deed, to hold assemblies and exchange ideas, 
for the Buddha said “ So long, O Bhikkhus, as you hold 
frequent and public assemblies, so long will the knowledge 
of the Dharma last.” 

To practise meditation in a mind unprepared by non- 
adherence to the moral precepts and Right Understanding 
is like building a house on rotten foundations. We may 
build up the house, but it will fall. So we may meditate 
without permanently destroying suffering. 

I think I have laid sufficient stress on this all-important 
point. Far better is it for us first to pay attention tothe 
moral life, for in very truth this is difficult enough in this 
Western civilization of ours. When we have led the 
moral life, we may try further to build up Right Under- 
standing and the other steps in our mind. Having built 
up Right Understanding we may cultivate the mind by 
contemplation and finally devote ourselves to meditation. 
If this is done, it is only a matter of earnestness for us to 
eradicate this Karma. The more we lead the moral life, 
the more we contemplate the Dharma, the more we 
meditate, the greater likelihood will there be in a future 
birth of gaining the trances and escaping from the 
samsara of impermanence, sorrow and delusion. It is 
here that we see the Buddhist idea of destroying that 
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desire for sentient existence in a heavenly state, for here 
the likelihood of escape from samsara is as remote as 
anywhere. 

It is in this human stage of existence that the mental 
struggle is greatest; it is in this human state that a 
Buddha appears from time to time to assist thousands to 
escape from the suffering of rebirth, and just as the pro- 
cess of existence is painful, so is the overcoming of the 
process of existence painful. The getting out of samsara, 
the destruction of Karma, the mental effort required is 
painful, and it is painful because we must suffer for the 
bad thoughts and actions of the past. 

Let us not therefore give up, because we find it difficul 
or because we find the necessary mental effort painful. 
We should 

(1) Realise the First Noble Truth ; that suffering is a 
necessary accompaniment of existence, and so better bear 
that suffering. 

(2) Realise the Second Noble Truth, that the cause of 
suffering is ignorance, and so better strive to put away 
that ignorance which is the cause of suffering. 

(3) Realise the Third Noble Truth, that it is possible 
to arrive at a cessation of that suffering, and so better be 
able to make this our ideal in our walk in life. 

(4) Realise the Fourth Noble Truth, that the cessation 
of suffering is attained by walking the Noble Eightfold 
Path, and so be better able to walk in that Noble Eight- 
fold Path. Walking along that Path, we shall be led 
to enlightenment, to the mental joy of meditation, and 
love this law which has brought happiness to so many ; 
we shall love the founder of this law, and all beings under 
its operation. | 

Our hearts will be filled with compassion and sym- 
pathy for all living beings and our minds will be in a 
state of equanimity. Thoughtful and seeing we shall be 


at rest. 
E. R. Rost. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


Le MopERNISME BouDDHISTE ET LE BouDDHISME DU BouppnRa. 

[BuppHiIst MODERNISM AND THE BuDDHISM OF THE BuppuHa]. 

Par ALEXANDRA Davip, 8vo., pp. 280. Paris. Felix Alcan. 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. 


As its title indicates, Madame Alexandra David has herein made 
a, solid, philosophical and scientific attempt to show the value of the 
teaching of the Buddha to the modern mind. Like all other great 
bodies of teaching corruptions have crept into Buddhism, but when 
these corruptions are removed there emerges a set of doctrines, not 
emasculated as is too often the case when we clear away the 
corruptions in other religions, but forcible, distinct, and compelling 
to our reason. In addition to this, when every deduction has 
been made in the Buddhist Scriptures, we have left a body of 
literature, vast, grand and simple, unsurpassed by the Scriptures of 
any other creed. The reason is clear, The Buddha, one of the 
most acute thinkers the world has ever seen, taught for forty-five 
long years, and his followers lovingly wrote down every conceivable 
utterance and recorded every phase of his teaching. There was no 
need as in another religion to supplement the scantiness of the 
records of the master by joining on the very Scriptures which he 
abrogated and superseded, for so rich were the utterances of the 
Buddha that in the Pali Scriptures we have a body of literature all 
Gospel, twelve times the bulk of the Old and New Testament 
combined, and perhaps fifty times the bulk of the New Testament 
alone. There is therefore none of that fatal hesitation or doubt as 
to the meaning of the Master which so often confronts us in other 
religions, and for this reason the teachings of the Buddha are 
ineffably strong. Realising this fact, Madame David has set herself 
to show the philosophic public how erroneous has been the presenta- 
tion of the religion by critics who were either ignorant or actively 
hostile. She claims with justice that the teaching of Buddhism 
stripped of a few of the inessentials is eminently adapted to form a 
guide of life for modern Europe, and that an extensive adhesion to 
that teaching among the intellectuals can result in nothing but good. 
Its keynote is Compassion: Compassion not only for all suffering 
human kind, but compassion for all living things, for according to 
the Buddha all things are subject to the great law of dissolution. 
In passages almost approaching epic grandeur she tells the story of 
the Buddha's life as handed down to us by the ancient books, and 
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proceeds to discuss the Four Great Truths, Meditation, Karma, 
Nirvana, and the Brotherhood in a way not only sympathetic but 
widely philosophic. Madame David rightly urges that Buddhism 
in its entirety can never be grasped by unthinking minds, even as 
the much simpler mysteries of astronomy or Christianity are never 
fully understood by the rank and file, but in spite of this she looks 
forward to a wide and powerful influence for Buddhism in Europe. 
If we cannot drive home the answer of Buddhism to the grand 
mysteries of the origin of life and the operations of the mind, we who 
do understand can at least show to the world that that religion can 
profoundly influence our own lives for good and turn us sinners into 
people much better for the teaching we profess to follow. We can 
imitate the Buddha himself when he preached his large-hearted and 
infinite Compassion and made no exception for any living thing, and 
spend our lives in the work of destroying ignorance in every shape 
and form. Every movement against injustice and cruelty must 
enlist the active sympathy of every Buddhist, and that sympathy 
will be all the more powerful inasmuch as in accordance with the 
teaching of his great Master he does not look upon suffering as the | 
mysterious dispensation of some all-wise creator, but as the effect 
of men’s ignorance, their selfishness, and their lack of perception of 
the great truths that underlie all life. 

The path of the Buddhist is one of unending hope. Sorrow is in 
the long run self-inflicted, and man can be, according to the wonderful 
teaching of the far-off Asiatic leader, his own Saviour, his own 
deliverer. 

Madame David not only looks forward to a great future for 
Buddhism in Europe and America, but she realises that it is only 
necessary to impress upon its followers in the East the vast and 
wonderful power of the religion which they love for Buddhism to 
become the instrument of a great awakening and the means of 
uplifting all mankind and pointing them to the ideal of universal 
brotherhood. Very different is this book from many previous French 
works on Buddhism. Burnouf, who spent many years deciphering 
the MSS. brought by Hodgson from Nepal, saw only the fragmentary 
and corrupt Sanskrit form of Buddhism. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
saw nothing but pessimism in its teachings, and regarded it as far 
inferior to the religion of the Romish Church. Monsieur de la 
Vallée Poussin has taken upon himself to belittle Buddhism before 
Jesuit audiences, and wisely omits to give the real teaching a fair 
hearing. Other French scholars have approached Buddhism from 
an antiquarian standpoint and have succeeded only in showing us a 
mass of dry bones. But Madame David is an actual follower of the 
great Teacher. As Professor of Oriental Philosophy in the 
University of Brussels she ranks among the foremost of European 
philosophers, and as a Buddhist missionary she possesses that 
enthusiasm which only love and devotion can engender. 
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Her object is to show contemporary Buddhism as instructed 
Buddhists who look for a reform based upon the rationalist spirit of 
the primitive traditions conceive it. By constant comparisons 
between the utterances of modern writers and the ancient Scriptures 
she enables us to judge for ourselves the value of her theory. Per- 
sonality, the impermanence of aggregates, determinism, the law of 
causation are all presented in the double light of the canonical 
Scriptures and contemporary commentators. The chapter on 
Nirvana corrects many Western errors, and the system of mental 
culture, the part played by ethics, are fully treated. The book ends 
with a review of the religious life and gives some indication of the 
attitude of Buddhist Modernists towards the social problems of our 
time. The work is enriched with an Appendix of 32 pages of 
choice Buddhist texts, and throughout we find apt quotations from 
the Scriptures. It must have a profound effect upon Western 
thought, and we look forward with interest to the issue of an English 


version of this most beautiful work. 
EDITOR. 


AN OuTLINE oF BuppHismM, oR THE RELIGION oF Burma. By 
the BuikkHu ANANDA METTEYYA. 8vo., pp. 54. Rangoon. 6d, net. 
Also Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


At last an attempt has been made—an attempt of considerable 
bulk, by a European who has actually embraced the yellow robe 
and tried to live the life of a Buddhist mendicant in all its fulness— 
to explain from the inside the peculiarities and distinctive excellencies 
of the Buddhist religion. To those who knew the Bhikkhu Ananda 
Metteyya during his six months residence in England which termi- 
nated in October, 1909, the fact that a great revolution in Buddhist 
propaganda was about to take place could not fail to occur, and even 
now it is hard for our Eastern brethren to realise that the West is 
beginning really to understand what it is that has held so many 
millions of them for so many centuries close to the teaching of the 
Buddha. Some time ago Messrs. Lloyd issued a large and compre- 
hensive work on Burma and invited our Bhikkhu to write the chapters 
on Religion in that country. These chapters won golden opinions 
from many quarters and it was a happy thought which prompted 
Mrs. Besant to reprint those chapters with extensive additions in the 
pages of the Theosophist, although by his unyielding insistence on 
the unreality of the Self the Buddha completely severed his system 
from all connection with the sophy of a theos or the belief in a god. 
To the generosity of the editor of the Theosophist, however, Buddhist 
readers are largely indebted, and the present low price of the Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya’s manual cannot fail to place it within reach of 
every reader. 

Beginning with the origins of Buddhism, the author shows that, at 
the last census, the religion was accepted in Burma by 9,184,121 
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persons, amounting to 886 per cent. of the total population. 
Buddhism has been divided erroneously into two schools—the 
Northern and the Southern, and that of Burma has been assigned to 
the latter school. The division is false because all phases of the 
teaching alike insist on the Three Qualities of Existence—Regret, 
Transience, and Absence of Individuality, and teach unchanged the 
Four Great Truths. There is in fact no one school of Northern . 
Buddhism, and between these Northern Sects are differences far 
greater than between the teaching of Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and, 
say, some of the sects of Japan. The correct designation of the so- 
called Southern Buddhism is the Theravada or the Tradition of the 
Elders, and to those Elders, the custodians and transmitters of the 
primitive Pali Scriptures, European thinkers do well to go. Unfor- 
tunately Europe’s first knowledge of Buddhism was obtained from 
fragmentary Sanskrit or Chinese works incorrectly translated, and 
much of the ‘ knowledge ” imparted by the earlier French, German, 
and English writers needs careful revision in the light of the Pali 
books. There is no doubt about the early date of these books, and 
when we examine closely their teaching we find a Buddha stripped 
almost entirely of the incredibly supernatural and teaching truths 
which the most fastidious and unbending scientist must perforce 
admit. Foremost in these teachings is the doctrine of Anatta, 
namely, that everywhere even to the godhead there is lacking an 
enduring, separate, unchanging individuality or self. The Buddha 
saw with unerring clearness that not even the most elementary act 
of goodness could be practised without the relinquishment of self, 
and glancing throughout the Cosmos he perceived the great truth 
that non-self was the secret of life and happiness. ‘Let not the 
student,’’ says the Bhikkhu, “here imagine we are concerned merely 
with a dogma with a view of life important but in men’s imagination 
or belief. In the Anatté Doctrine, or, as it might be rendered, the 
Teaching of Selflessness, we have the statement of a fact so pro- 
found, so true, that every action of the man who holds it must needs 
be modified from what he otherwise would have done. On it depends 
the whole of Buddhist Teaching, the three-fold practice of its ethics, 
morality and charity, and this third term Samadht, or Right Culture of 
the Mind ; to it, once more, is due that perfect Buddhist tolerance 
and freedom from all persecuting or denouncing spirit. Not least 
significant of all, it is the conception towards which the philosophy 
of modern science is steadily bearing the West Aryans; established 
already in the domain of physics, it now is finding ever wider and 
deeper acceptance amongst the foremost thinkers of the modern 
world. ... ‘Whether high ov low, great oy small, gross ov subtle, mean 
ov exalted,’ to quote an oft-repeated passage of the Palicanon, ‘ there 
ts no Self atiall.’ .... Put in other words, the meaning of this 
Doctrine of Anattaé is, that Life in deepest truth is One—that the 
conception of the ‘I’ and the ‘not-I’ or ‘the Universe,’ as con- 
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trasted.or separated entities is founded on a misapprehension far 
greater and much farther reaching than was the old delusion of the 
geocentric astronomy. All Life +s One. There is neither in the heart 
of man nor in the heart of heaven any one separate and immortal 
being.” 

Buddhism asks from its followers not faith but understanding, 


- and it is the forty-five years that the Buddha spent teaching this 


great fact that have endeared his memory and made him the centre of 
an intense devotion. He was the Enlightened One. At his death 
his disciples wrote of him, “So passed away the Great, the Loving 
Teacher, who never spake an angry or a cruel word.” “No 
threatenings of hell,” says the Bhikkhu, “for those who would not 
follow in the way he taught!’’ His teaching is in lurid contrast 
with that of the other great religions, and to-day “ Buddhists can 
boast that on their Creed’s behalf has never one drop of blood been 
shed, never a persecution waged, never a ‘Holy War’ been prose- 
cuted; . . . over acknowledged facts—such as the Law of Gravitation 
now-a-days appears—no vainest or most foolish man ever has lifted 
hand in wrath against his fellows; it is the fancies that men fight for ; 
in defence of vain and false imaginations that they hate, oppose and 
fight.” Buddhism has no fancies, it asks men to accept that which 
they have tried and proved, and its weakness is its strength. Based 
on reason, it has failed to establish a world-wide and powerful 
hierarchy like the Papacy, but it can afford to wait, confident that 
when men’s minds are free to think they will of necessity admit and 
live according to the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The Buddha’s life so often narrated before is told with wonderful 
freshness, and the Dharma—his Teaching, is summed up in the old 
scriptural words, “To abstain from all evil; to fulfil all good; and 
to purify the heart—this is the teaching of the Buddhas.” The 
teaching is not merely negative. The Master calls upon us not only 
to eschew evil but to seek every opportunity to do the good, and the 
necessary state effectively to pursue these two paths is purity of heart. 
Such a religion must produce good lives, and it is the proud boast of 
Burma, the land of universal charity, that “‘ The poverty that shames 
and curses Western nations, that breeds crime and cruelty, that 
starves even little children to the death, such is unknown in Burma.” 
As to the origin of the Universe, such a question is unmeaning for 
“a cause is really a link in a series which is endless like a circle,” 
and it is a pity that Western minds, encouraged by the vain and 
childish attempts in the Hebrew Bible, so constantly demand an 
answer to this question from Buddhism, The Buddha was above all 
things practical, and he saw that Sorrow and its Destruction was the 
only ideal worthy of a religious life. As the wave of a lake when 
it reaches the opposite shore is the outcome of but is not the original 
wave, so by Karma the effect of one life is handed over to the next 
and in this sense we are all re-born. Evil, therefore, cannot be done 
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with impunity, and the scientific answer to the great question, “ Why 
live a moral life?”’ is found. This is the Buddhist idea of trans- 
migration, and it is all the more forcible in that it rejects the untenable 
doctrine of an individual soul. 

In Chapter IV. we have an interesting account of the daily life of 
the Brotherhood and its functions among the people. Every young 
Burman goes to the Monastery for a time in order to learn at the 
threshold of manhood that self-restraint the neglect of which m 
Western lands brings about such woeful consequences. For the 
layman and laywoman there are the five precepts, increased at 
certain seasons to eight, and permanently for the mendicants to ten. 
All of them are directed not towards a painful asceticism, but 
towards the realisation of the goal of the Middle Path, the giving 
up oneself for the benefit of all living things and the eradication of 
the thought of self. We are thankful to the Bhikkhu Ananda 
Metteyya for this well-written and enthusiastic manual, and we can 
confidently recommend it to our readers as one of the best and most 
beautiful books on Buddhism that have been written. 

EpITor. 


A CHINESE APPEAL TO CHRISTENDOM CONCERNING CHRISTIAN 
Missions. By Lin Shao-Yang. 


Books about missions to the ‘‘ heathen ” are usually books written 
by missionaries or their supporters. A Chinese Appeal comes from 
the pen of a critic, although one not entirely unsympathetic towards 
missionary work. ‘The author professes to be a Chinaman, but his 
publishers, Messrs. Watts & Co., have virtually admitted that 
‘Lin Shao-Yang” is a nom de plume, and that the indictment of 
Christian missions in China is made by a European resident there, 
who possesses a special knowledge of the Chinese religion and 
character and of the tactics of the European missionaries, and is 
thus eminently qualified to make effective criticisms. The substance 
of “ Lin Shao-Yang’s”’ argument is that while the “liberalisation " 
or repudiation of Christianity is proceeding apace in all circles of 
Western culture, the crudest and narrowest forms of that religion 
are being thrust by ill-trained and fanatical persons upon the “ poor 
heathen,” whose danger of damnation to eternal torture is still 
urged as a motive for the universal preaching of ‘“‘the one way 
of salvation.” ‘These zealots do not scruple to outrage the social 
and religious sensibilities of the peoples whom they strive to convert. 
The disgraceful methods of the Revivalist are frequently resorted 
to, and are seen to cause the same mischief to hysterical adults and 
sensitive children that they do in the West. 

« Lin Shao-Yang ”’ adds to his criticism of Christian missions in 
China a criticism of Christianity itself, and the inquirer into the 
truth of “ revealed religion” will find much food for reflection in the 
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chapters entitled “ The Problem of Evil,” “Science and Prayer,” 
and “ Religion, Magic and Word-Spells.” Our ‘Chinese ”’ critic 
devotes some space to clearing up various misconceptions about the 
civilisation of China and the attitude of its Government towards 
Christian propaganda. He makes it evident that he is no bigot, by 
his warm praise of the medical and educational work of some 
missionaries, and by his support of the proposal to establish a 
Christian university in China. Readers of the Buddhist Review will 
be interested in what ‘“‘ Lin Shao-Yang’”’ has to say about Chinese 
Buddhism. He refers to more than one case of hospitality shown 
by Buddhist monks to Christian missionaries, even to the extent of 
inviting them into their temples to expound the Gospel of Christ. 
His remarks on “the sacred island of Pootoo”’ are worth quoting 
here. ‘I know the place well and love it. It is neither as a 
Buddhist nor as a Christian that I venture to utter this prophecy, 
that if Pootoo ever passes under the control of Christian missionaries, 
that little fairyland—that ‘precious stone set in the silver sea’— 
will become a sadder, a gloomier, a less beautiful place than it is 
to-day, when its gleaming temples still reflect, however faintly, 
something of the glory of the Light of Asia” (p. 77). We have 
heard much about the moral corruption of the Chinese Bhikkhus, 
and there is proof enough that many of the charges made are only 
too true. But “Lin Shao-Yang” can tell us, from personal 
experience, of a brighter side to the picture. “I have seen,’ he 
writes, ‘‘ the insides of many of the best-known monastic institutions 
in China, and the conclusion I have come to is that in the great 
fraternities to be found in large cities there is a strong tendency to 
corruption, idleness and vice, but that in most of the lonely hill and 
island monasteries, the sites of which were chosen ages ago on 
account of their romantic scenery and their suitability for the 
contemplative life, the conduct of the great majority of the inmates 
is not open to much serious moral criticism, while that of a select 
few would compare not unfavourably with that of any body of 
celibates in the world” (p. 80). ‘Lin Shao-Yang” has sufficient 
psychological insight to realise that the monastic ideal will always 
appeal to certain types, and must, therefore, continue to express 
itself, in some form or other, so long as man exists. 


A. D. Howey SmMIru. 
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Rew Books and Rew Editions. 


CARPENTER, Dr. J. Estuin. The Place of Christianity among the 
Religions of the World. 2nd edition. 8vo., pp. 113. 2s. 

Cave, Henry W.(M.A.) The Book of Ceylon. Pp. 651. 12s. 

Csoma DE Kérés, A. Sanskrit-Tibetan-English Vocabulary, 
by E. Denison Ross and S. Chandra Vidyabhusana. 8vo. Calcutta. 
7s. 6d. 

Davip, Mapame ALEXANDRA. Le Modernisme Bouddhiste et le 
Bouddhisme du Bouddha. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 

EpiGRAPHIA INnpica. Vol. X. Part 6. Annual Subscription, 
£1 45. 

Fries, C. Kleine Beitraége zur griechischen und altorientalischen 
Mythologie. 8vo., pp. 82. Reprint. Leipsic. 1s. 3d. 

GrirFis, W. E. China’s Story in Myth, Legend, Art, and 
Annals, 8vo., pp. 302. With Plates and Portraits. Boston. 5s. 

GrirFis, W. E. Fairy Tales of Old Japan. 4to., pp. 176. 55. 

HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M. M. Six Buddhist NyayaTracts. 8vo. 
Calcutta. 1s. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society: 
Vol. XXI. No. 61. Price varies. 

Journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society. Vol. XIX. No.6. Annual 
Subscription (12 Nos.), 4s. 

Knox, Rosert. An Historicall Relation to Ceylon, together with 
Somewhat concerning Severall Remarkeable Passages of my Life, 
that happened since my Deliverance out of my Captivity. 8vo., 
pp. 528. Reprinted from the seventeenth century edition. 12s. 6d. 

Lijpers, Prof. Heinrich Das Sariputraprakana, ein Drama 
des Asvaghosa. Roy. 8vo., pp. 24. With 2 Plates. Reprint. 
Berlin. 1s. 

METTEYyYA, THE Buixkyu ANANDA. An Outline of Buddhism or 
the Religion of Burma. 8vo., pp. 54. Special Price in Europe 
and America. 7d., post free. Asia, 1 rupee. 

Moscrop, TH. Children of Ceylon. 8vo., pp. 96. 1s. 6d. 

RESEARCH AND Review. (Formerly Journal of the Buddhist- 
Text Society.) Quarterly. Vol. I. No. 3. Annual Subscription, 
tos. 64, oo 

Roman einer tibetischen Kénigin. Tibetischer Text und Ueber- 
setzung von B. Laufer. Roy. 8vo., pp. 264. With Illustrations by 
A. Grunwedel. Leipsic. 12s. 

ScuraDER, Dr. F.O. On Ahimsa and Vegetarianism, mainly in 
Buddhism, 4to., pp. 10. Colombo, 6d. 

ScoTT, Sir JAMES GEorGE, Burma: A Handbook of Practical 
Information. New and Revised Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., pp. 530. Ios. 6d. (Buddhism, pages 358—409). 

WatteseEr, M. Die buddhistische Philosophie in ihrer geschicht- 
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lichen Entwicklung. Part II.: Die mittlere Lehre (Madhyamika- 
Sastra) des Nagarjuna. Nach der tibetischen Version tbertragen. 
8vo., pp. 188. Heidelberg. 45. 94. 

Woopwarp, F. L. (M.A.) The Buddhist Doctrine of Reversible 
Merit. 4to., pp. 11. Colombo, 6d. 


Reviews and Magazines received with thanks :— 
ABKaRI, the Quarterly Organ of the Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association. Edited by FrepericK Gruss, London, July. 
ANIMALS’ FRIEND, July, August and September. 
THe Buppuist, Edited by Dr. W. A. de Sitva, Colombo, 
April— May, June—July. 
BuDDHISTISCHE WarTE, Leipzig, July—August, Is. 
BupDHISTISCHE WELT, Breslau, July, 6d. ; August, Is. 
THE Burma Review, Rangoon, Weekly, 4d. 
Tue Dawn, Calcutta, July, August, September, 6d. each. 
Hinpustan Review, Allahabad, June, July, August, 1s. each. 
IMPERIAL AND ASIATIC QUARTERLY Review, Woking, July, 5s. net. 
THE Karpaxa, A Magazine of Knowledge, Tinnevelly, June, 
uly. 
J bie Maua-BopHI AND THE UNITED BuppHistT Wor;p, Colombo, 
May, June, July, 6d. each. 
Tue Monist, Chicago, July, 2s. 6d. | 
Tue Open Court, Chicago, July, August, 6¢. each. 
SELF-CuLTuRE, Kizhanattam, S. India, June, July, 64. each. 


Interesting Articles in the Reviews and Magazines :— 

Race AND CoLour PrejupicE IN Inpia. By W. B. O_pHam, 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, July. 

Tue ARCHITECT IN INDIA. By. J. Beco, F.R.DB.A,, 2. 

Deux ILLUSTRES PacopEs IMPERIALES DE JEHOL. Par P. E. vAN 
OBBERGEN. Anthvopos, August. 

LEs DEBUTS DE L’ART BOUDDHIQUE. Par A. FoucHer. Journal 
Astatique, Paris. February. 

Jaina IconoGraPHy. By. D. R. BHANDARKAR. Indian Antiquary, 
May and June. 

Buppuist MONASTERIES IN CEeyLton. By H. K. CHowpnury, 
Modern Renew, May. 

THE 2,500TH ANNIVERSARY OF BuppHismM. By Prof. H. G. 
Rawiinson, M.A. Hindustan Review, June. 


Dotes and Dews. 


THE Society is making a determined effort to obtain a suitable 
permanent home in London, and we rely on our friends to help us. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be gladly received by any of the 
Officers or Members of the Council at 46, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 
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Our autumn lectures have started and meetings are held every 


Sunday, at 6.30 p.m., at the Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, . 


Strand, London, W.C. The meetings are open to all. 

On Sunday, October 22nd, our President, Caroline A. F. Rhys 
Davids, M.A., will address the Society at the Doré Gallery, 35, New 
Bond Street, London, W. Her subject is the well-known phrase of 
Robert Louis Stevenson—* Thinking of Something Else.” The 
meeting is free and is open to the public. . 

The Royal College Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Colombo 
under its energetic secretaries,, Messrs. T. Goonetilleke, E. C, 
Ratnaike, and C. A. Jayasuriya, is doing well, and we wish it a full 
measure of success. Some very good lectures have been delivered 
by our friends, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., 
and Prof. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A,, Ph.D. 

Dr. Mabel H. Bode, Ph.D., is to lecture on the Pali Literature of 
India at the University College, Gower Street, London, at 8 p.m, 


on Wednesday, October 11th and 25th, November ist and 8th. °. 


Those who know Dr. Bode’s profound grasp of this great subject 
will not fail to attend. The lectures are free. 

Mr. Karl Gjellerup, of Denmark, has written several beautiful 
romances, the materials for which he has drawn from the Life and 
Teaching of the Buddha, as recorded in the ancient Scriptures. His 
book “ Kamanita the Pilgrim” is being issued by Mr. William 
Heinemann, who says: “ The period is the latter serene days of the 
Lord Buddha, whose meeting with the pilgrim Kamanita is the 
starting-point of the story. It is impossible to do justice to the 


noble serenity of this wise and charming book, with its fine exposi- 


tion of the noblest ideas of Buddhism, written with consummate art, 
full of sweetness and beauty and light.” . 

The Sacred Hill at Mihintale, Ceylon, about seven miles from 
Anuradhapura, is the most historic spot in theisland, At its summit, 
Mahinda, the son of King Asoka, preached his message of peace and 
righteousness to the then king of Ceylon. It is reported that a large 
portion of the 400 acres is to be confiscated, and we hope that no 
effort will be spared to prevent such a calamity. 

The Rev. Bhikkhu Silacira, of Rangoon, has finished his English 
version of the first volume of the Majjhima Nikaya, the finest and 
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best collection of the Buddha’s discourses. The complete work will - # ; 


be in three volumes, and each will cost about 12s. 6d. 


To ContrIBUTORS AND CoRRESPONDENTS — 

Honorary: General Secretary and Editoy: Mr. Francis J. Payne, 
109, Church Lane, Charlton, Kent, England. 

Honovary Foreign Secretary: Hon. Eric C. F. Cotrizr, 18, Cranley 
Place, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


Bankers: London Joint Stock Bank, 22, Victoria Street, West- J 


minster, London,S.W.: 
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FIVE IMPORTANT WORKS 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, THE BUDDHA OF 


THE BURMESE. with Annotations, the Ways-to Neibban, and Notice 
on the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, 
late Bishop of Ramatha. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. - 24s. 


Few Europeans have ever penetrated so deeply into the religious life of 
Asia as the late Bishop Bigandet, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ramatha, in 
Burma. His great work, ‘‘ The Legend of Gaudama,” has long been out of 
print, the third and latest edition having been issued so far back as 1880. 
Copies of this book have been eagerly sought for, and command a high 
price. The value of Bigandet’s translation has been freely acknowledged 
by every student of Burmese Buddhism, including Mr. Fielding Hall, who 
proclaims his indebtedness to it in his preface to ‘‘ The Soul of a People.” 
It abounds in legends of the marvellous, and passes from miracles and the - 
intervention of spiritual beings in the affairs of men into the loftier regions 
of Buddhist philosophy. Many passages reach a high level of beauty, and 
every tale inculcates a moral. Bigandet’s notice on the monks of Burma, 
which is included in the second volume, is one of the most comprehensive 
essays on the subject ever written, and is treated from a standpoint of strict 
impartiality. His remarks on the resemblance between Buddhist and Roman 
Catholic ceremonies, institutions, and disciplinary regulations are full of 
Suggestion, and form an interesting basis for the future comparative study 
of the great religious systems of the world. | 


SI- YU-KI. Buddhist Records of the Western World. 
Translated from the Chinese of Hu1EN-TsIaNG (A.D. 629). By SAMUFL 
Bear, B.A. (Trin, Coll., Camb.), R.N. (Retired Chaplain and N.1.), 
Professor of Chinese, University College, London; Rector of Wark, 
Northumberland, &c. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. 


THE LIFE OF HUIEN-TSIANG. By the Shamans Hwu: Li 
and YEN-TsuNG. With a Preface containing an Account of the Works of 
I-Tsinc, by SamueL Beat, B.A., D.C.L., late Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. New Edition, with a Preface by CRANMER 
- Bync. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This work is intended to supplement the '‘ History of the Travels of 
Huien-Tsiang ” (Si-yu-ki) already published in this series, entitled ‘‘ Buddhist 
Records of the Western World.” 


MEDIZ VAL RESEARCHES FROM EASTERN ASIATIC 
SOURCES. Fragments towards the Knowledge of the 
Geography and History of Central and Western Asia, from the Thirteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century. By E. BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D., late Physician 


to the Russian Legation at Pekin. With two maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. j 
£1 1s. 


ALBERUN({’S INDIA. An Account oF THE RELIGION, PHILo- 
SOPHY, LITERATURE, GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, ASTRONOMY, CUSTOMS, 
Laws, AND ASTROLOGY OF INDIA ABOUT A.D. 1030. An English Edition, 
with Notes and Indices. By Dr. Epwarp C. Sacuau, Professor in the 
Royal University of Berlin and Principal of the Seminary for Oriental 
Languages ; Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna; Honorary Member of _the 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, and of the American 
Oriental Society, Cambridge, U.S.A. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 
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DRYDEN HOUSE, 43, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


LUZAC and Co., 


Oriental and Foreign Booksellers. 


Publishers to the india Office, 
Publishers to the University of Chicago, the Gibb Memorial Fund, ete. 
Agents for the Sale of the Publications of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Siam Soclety, 
Buddhist Text Society, Vedanta Publication Committee, New York, etc., ete. 


Messrs. LUZAC and Co. are able to supply, at the shortest notice and on 

the most favourable terms, all English, Foreign, and Oriental Books and 

Periodicals. Monthly lists issued regularly and sent gratis on application. 
Messrs. LUZAC and Co. haye a Large Stock of New and Second-hand Oriental 


Works, of which they issue regularly Lists and Catalogues, 
which are to be had gratis on application. 


A SELECTION FROM LUZAC AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BARNETT (L. D.)—SOME SAYINGS OF THE UPANISHADS. 
Done into English, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. net. 

BARODIA (U. D.)—HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF JAINISM. 
Small 8vo, pp. 138, boards. 1s. 6d. net. : 

BUDDHAGHOSUPPATTI; or, Historical Romance of the Rise 
and Career of Buddhaghosa. Edited and Translated by JamEs 
Gray, Professor of Pali, Rangoon College. Two Partsin one. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 75, and 36, cloth. 6s. 


BUDDHIST PALI TEXTS.—Edited under the direction of W. A. 
| DE Sitva. In Pali, with Singhalese Translation by W. A. 
SAMARASEKARA, Vols. I. and II.: The Digha Nikaya. ros. each net. 

The Digha Nikaya will be complete in 3 vols. 


DHAMMA-SANGANI.—A_ Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics of the Fourth Century B.C. Being a Translation, now 
made for the First Time, from the original Pali of the First Book in 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, entitled Dhamma-Sangani (Compendium of 
States or Phenomena). With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
CarouinE A. F. Ruys Davips, M.A., Fellow of University College. 
8vo, pp. xcv., 393, cloth. ros. net. 


FAUSBOLL (V.)—INDIAN MYTHOLOGY ACCORDING TO THE 
MAHABHARATA, IN OUTLINE. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxxii., 208, 
cloth. gs. net. [Luzac’s Oriental Religions Series, Vol, I. 

‘This is a very learned work, and should be interesting—nay, will be found essential—to 
all English students of the Mahdbhérat. It is a model of beautiful printing.”—Asiatic 
Quarterly Review. 

FAUSBOLL (V.)—THE DHAMMAPADA. Being a Collection of 
Moral Verses in Pali. Edited a second time with a literal Latin 
Translation, and Notes for the use of Pali Students. By V. FAuSBOLL. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 96, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

“In its present form the ‘Dhammapada’ makes an admirable text-book for the use of 
those who are commencing the study of Pali, and it is with this object that the present edition 
has been issued in an abbreviated form."—Astatic Quarterly Review. 


MONIER-WILLIAMS (SIR MONIER).—INDIAN WISDOM; or. 
Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical Doctrines of 
the Hindus, with a brief History of the chief Departments of Sanskrit 
Literature, and some Account of the Past and Present Condition of 
India, Moral and Intellectual. By Sir Mon1zR MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
K.C.LE., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford). Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and improved. Post 8vo, pp. 575, cloth. 21s. * 

‘His book . . . still remains indispensable for the growing public, which seeks to learn 


the outline of Indian literature and thought in a simple and readable form. We are glad to 
welcome the fourth edition of this eminently readable book.”—Dasly Chronicle. 


SUZUKI (D. T.).—OUTLINES OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 
8vo, pp. xli., 420, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

UDANA (THE); or, the Solemn Utterances of the Buddha. 
Translated from the Pali, by Major-General D. M. Strona, C.B. 
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